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MONTGOMERY and STONE, as Punks and Spooks, and ELSIE JANIS, 


Photograph by White, New York. See pages 72 and 182 of this issue. 
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YDIA LOPOUKOWA, in “The Lady of the Slipper.” See pages 72 and 182 of this issue. 
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A scene from “Hawthorne of the U.S. A: 
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ERIC BLIND, as Count Ivan; SAM B. HARDY, as Rodney Blake; DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, as Anthony Hawthorne; and MARTIN L. 
ALSOP, as Prince Valdimir, in “Hawthorne, of the U. S. A."". Photograph by White, New York. See pages 70 and 180 of this issue. 
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New York. 


ALLAN POLLOCK, as Augustus Ill; 
lograph by White, 


as Princess Irma. Phot 
See pages 70 and 180 of this 


Hawthorne; 


as Anthony 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, 


and IRENE FENWICK, 
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“Hawthorne of the U. S. 
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NORRIS MILLINGTON, as the Son of Spring; VIOLA ALLEN, as the Daughter of Heaven; LEE BAKER, as Prince Fidelity; and 


CLAUDE. BROOKE, as Prince Darin Flight, in ““The Daughter of Heaven.”” Photograph by White, New York. 
See pages 62 and 182 of this issue. 
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LEON ERROL and BERT WILLIAMS, in a scene from “The Follies of 1912.” Fhotograph by White, New York. 
See page 72 of this issue. 
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Yellow Jacket." Fhotograph by White, New York. See pages 65 and 184 of this issue. 
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as Tai Fah Min, 


in ‘The Yellow Jacket.’ 
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Illustrated with photographs of Mr. Skinner in his famous role of Hajj, the Beggar, 
in “ Kismet.” 
| iW not so very long ago and said In those days the profession was 
he wanted to become anactor, rather a close corporation. The public 
I had to laugh. He looked so defiant. looked upon the actors as a queer folk. 
He looked as if he were primed for any- Recruits to the stage generally were the 
thing I might say. He looked asifhehad young relatives of the older actors. 
rehearsed his side of the situation for There was plenty of room, and people 
weeks. I laughed because of a suddenI began at the bottom quite cheerfully 
realized that such was my own deport- and worked up. When help was required 
ment when (years ago) I madea similar the managers advertised, and often the 
remark to my father—and I a clergy- result was only two or three answers, 
man’s son! when twenty or thirty were necessary. 
“Certainly,” said my father. ‘Go Such an advertisement to-day would 
ahead, son; but pray don’t bother me call forth a mob of eager young men and 
now. I have a sermon to fix up.” And young women without experience, be- 
25 








7 7 ||LEN my nephew came to me __ that was all he said about the matter. 




















sides a cohort or two of 
those who had. 

But there was my 
chance; to-day, perhaps, 
I would have no chance 
at all. For the stage has 
changed, and with it its 
people. The world has 
progressed in everything 


“under the sun. We are 


living in a day history 
a decade hence may call 
the Age of Progressiv- 
ism. There are those 
people, nevertheless, 
who will tell you that 
the American stage is 
inferior; that the royal 
line of great old actors 
is broken; that the stage 
itself is a stagnant pool; 
that it is unstrenuous; 
that it is a bad pro- 
fession for a young man, 
and all that kind of 
fudge. 

Now why should the 
stage be singled out as 
the only art to stand 
still? 

In many respects I 
believe that it has out- 
stripped all the others. 
True, the world to-day 
has no Thackerays, no 
Hugos, no Rembrandts, 
no Michael Angelos, 
but does it follow that 
literature and the com- 
panion arts have fallen 
back? 

Then there are those 
who speak of Booth, 
Cushman and McCul- 
lough as if they were 
the last of their race. I 
wonder. Let us say they 
are and they are not. 
Genius is something | 
like railroad stock. Its 
value depends upon its 
manipulation. 

Too, people sigh for 
Sheridan and the dram- 


atists of the old school. They ask why 
actors do not play Shakespeare as often 





as they used to. The sovereign atiswer to 
that is that in the “good old days” there 
was little else to play but Shakespeare. 
Actors almost had to play the classics 
if they cared to play anything worth 
while. And so, the old actors, as 
good as they were (and as bad 
as they were) were in a 
fashion limited in their art. 

The limitations of the 
playwrights, therefore, 
became the limitations of 
the actors. In a sense, I 
say, this condition ob- 
tains to-day; but, 
parenthetically, to- 
day look at the men 
who have turned out 
what safely may be 
called sterling plays: 
Eugene Walter, Ed- 
ward Knoblauch, 
Percy Mackaye, 
Booth Tarkington, 
the late Clyde Fitch, 
J. M. Barrie, Augus- 
tus Thomas, Pinero, 
Bernstein, Hervieu, 
Echegaray, Brieux, 
and dozens of others 
in Europeand America. 
It would not be amiss 
to say that these 
men are far superi- 
or in their gifts to 
those of the old 

school, saving, of 

course, the isolated 

few. Still holding 
to my parenthesis, 
it is likewise true, as the 
art of the playwright has 
progressed, so has. the 
art of the new stage, and, 
with certain reservations, 
the art of the new player. 
yi But I run ahead of my 
' story. 
: A critic would not be 

in his dotage if he re- 
marked upon the present 
dearth of great actors. 
Kean, Betterton, Gar- 
~ rick, Mrs. Siddons, Mac- 
“~~ ready, Kemble, Irving, 
ruled the English stage for 
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almost two centuries. When Irving died 
there really was no one in sight to step 
into his mighty boots. In America, the 
elder Booth, Forrest, Warren, Charlotte 
Cushman, McCullough, Barrett, Edwin 
Booth, Joseph Jefferson, dominated the 
native stage for almost a century. 
Jefferson died in 1905. All these were 
great names, but they are gone—gone 
with the good old days. 

So people say the royal line is broken. 
Oh, we still have actors, of course—fine 
actors; but we have none to rise to the 
stature and dignity of these men and 
women; none whose art and influence 
to-day dominate the craft and the pub- 
lic. The days of the giants are sad days 
now, and passing. 

Nowadays, when one of the 
old actors (I refer to both 
genders) lets- go of a 
flood of passion, 
it is as if an ex- 
tinct torch were 
relighted for an 
instant. We see ¥ 
and feel, in the 
flash, what once burned 
bright and steady on the 
old stage. It was exquisite 
action of hand and eye, body 
and voice. It was exquisite 
acting. But so is the vivid 
streak of lightning across 
a summer sky an exqui- 
site thing. No; it is 
not hard to see 
and feel the 
break in the “ 
old line and the 
new. 

Yet, with all the good acting of the 
old days, the period was well salted 
and peppered with very bad acting— 
even as it is to-day. But I felt differently 
toward it then. We revered the great 
ones then, and loved the bad. 

For the bad old actor of the good old 
days was a lovable chap. He was an 
Elizabethan in a nineteenth century 
setting. He carried himself with a won- 
derful, dreamy superiority, a rude yet 
gallant swagger, and a moody port. 
But behind that superiority there was 
a pitiful narrowness of view. He had no 
breadth of soul, no mental expansion. 
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A social barrier more or less severe was 
reared against him through his manners 
and habits. He associated only with 
those of his craft and his inferiors. The 
public looked upon him as it did upon 
the nomad and the peddler. 

It did not insist upon details of the 
private life of the play- 
er. The public was not 

hungry to know 

where he lived, how 

many children he 

had, or what fair 

women he had mar- 
ried, and those he 
would have married 
but did not; and 
» whether his 
tastes ran to 
chickens, box- 
ing gloves, 
motor cars, 
snuff boxes, or 
flying ma- 
chines. Mys- 
tery sur- 
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rounded him, His manners were the odd- 
est. The public, in a way, looked for this. 

Thus the bad old actor of the good old 
days himself felt that he must never 
step out of a certain réle. He lived in an 
atmosphere of dank tragedy, and looked 
the part, whether in public inn or 
salon. 

Mrs. Siddons, great actress that she 
was, was thus compelled to live up to 
the demands of the public; and once, 
going herself to see about having some 
clothes washed, struck an attitude in the 
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little laundry, flung the linen on the 
counter, and cried: “My God, man, 
tell me the worst! Will it wash?” 

: In the theatre, curiously enough, the 
bad old actor did notact at all. He mere- 
ly acted acting. He never thought of ob- 
serving life, of proper study, of watching 
people for character and behavior. He 
could not dance. A jig was his limit. He 
had no knowledge of the relation of the 
various arts. He was an actor, gadzooks, 
and that was all there was to it. 

Say, for instance, that it was for him 
to portray Cassius in ‘Julius Cesar.”’ 
Would he think out Cassius or think 
himself into Cassius, imbuing the rdle 
with an original grain of life, a shade of 
likeliness? Anything but that. He would 
consider such a characterization as 
weak, childish, and unprofessional. It 
was his portion to cling to tradition, not 
build upon it. Cassius must be acted as 
tradition said Macready and. Garrick 
acted him. It is true he had seen neither 
of these masters, but he had heard this 
and heard that, and such recitals, in 
that day as this, did not become more 
subtle through repetition. 

So noise was his idea of intensity, an 
attitude of frozen angularity his re- 
straint, a heaving east wind his grief. 
In short, he took the tatters of a torn 
passion and tore them anew in tiny 
shreds. 

Poor old Miss Fisher, who kept the 


boarding house in Bullfinch Street,: 


Boston, where Kean thundered, and 
Warren posed, and Mrs _ Vincent 
minced—what stories she could have 
told of the fustian that was acting at 
that time, and the buncombe that was 
bunked. : 
It is Sunday morning. The table is 
spread in good old New England fashion 
for the midday meal. They are her 
pride, these dinners, and Miss Fisher 
always serves them in Albion style. To- 
day it is a big side of the roast beef of 
old England—tred and fresh from Texas, 
by the way—and cooked in Miss Fish- 
er’s inimitable way. Soon it is laid before 
the boarders, the head of the table not 
being where McGregor but where Mr. 
Warren sits. The dish is unveiled; the 
blood-red flank of the beef is exposed; 
and the most delicious, dark-brown 
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odors arise. Suddenly there is a piercing 
scream, then a grunt of dismay, and 
several exclamations of disgust. Appre- 
hension is in the air. 

““Miss Fisher!” cries a beautiful, in- 
dignant voice, “do take away that 
bleeding mass of miasma ere I die of 
horror!”’ 

The incident is -historic, and the 
speaker, a Mrs. Trollope, now in her 
seventieth year, and the dowager duch- 
ess of a justly célebrated stock com- 
pany. Withal Miss Fisher meekly obeys 
and in the shadows of the tiny pantry 
weeps that such a tragedy should occur 
at her renowned table—but Mrs. Trol- 
lope has carried the scene and feels a 
thrill of satisfaction more gratifying 
than the applause of a great audience. 
Why? Simply because she was one of the 
real old actors of the good old days. And 
did the other actors at the table rebel? 
Perish the thought! They acted their 
part, albeit it was a lean and hungry 
part, for the force of tradition was more 
powerful than the pangs of appetite. 

For these were the days of the comic 
paper actor, the burlesque Lafe Towers. 
But these good old days are gone now. 
We shall never see their like again. 

The natural progress of events has 
helped the actor wonderfully. This is an 
age of equality, of democracy. The 
carpet-bagging politician of yesterday 
was a statesman; to-day he is simply a 
politician. The lawyer and the doctor 
of yesterday were expected to dress the 
part; to-day they are as modern and un- 
spectacular as the. ordinary business 
man. The actor of yesterday was not 
supposed to be like other people, and he 
wasn’t. But the stage and the public, 
too, have come to realize that he is, 
after all, a human being, and to-day he 
tries to be such and is treated as such. 

He is a member of clubs. He goes 
freely among all sorts and conditions of 
men. He must watch himself, at that. 
Let him strut up Broadway and gaze 
too long at his reflection in the shop- 
windows and he will speedily become a 
target for mirth. A hooting crowd will 
follow him. Let him talk shop overmuch 
and he is taboo. The new actor must be 
a modern or nothing. It is the spirit of 
the time. 
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The delightful uncertainty of the old life no 
longer exists. The organization of the theat- 
rical business along business lines has had 
much to do with the actor’s development. 
The good actor of this day, if he can keep 
his head above water long 
enough, is exploited and 
popularized along safe, 

sure lines. Yes, the ruck 
and welter of the old 
days is only a memory 
now. 


which he so glibly 
retails, are his 
only claims as 
an actor. 
Right off, he 
gets a salary 
for a small 
part that 
would have 
been munifi- 
cence in the 
old days. 
And the 








































Thus 
the young 
actor of 
this day be- 
comes a § 
factor worth | 
considering. 
For, good as 
he is and 
as bad as 
he is, he is 
the bed 
rock of the 
modern 
stage. 

If he 
would 










only stay put! 

I have tried to show the line of demarca- 
tion between the good old actor of the good 
old days and the bad old actor of the bad old 
days to make this very point the more strik- 
ing. For, if the bad acting of yesterday was salt 
and pepper for the good acting of that day, the 
bad acting of this day is gall. And the fault, 
largely, lies upon the shoulders of the bad young 
actor. Not that there are not plenty. of fine young 
actors. Their name is legion, praise be; but the rub 
is, so is that of the bad new actor. 

He crops up everywhere. The stage needs him 
just now, worse luck. The theatrical world, you 
understand, is a great deal bigger than it was, and 
it thus must be populated. So this type bobs up. 

His first hold, perhaps, is getting his name on a 
program. No matter how he got it there, or how long 
he lasted in the cast, that, and the bit of experience 
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next thing you know, you are stumbling 
over him in your club and he is blithely 
calling you by your first name! 

He is a whippersnapper. As an actor, 
he usually possesses a single faculty 
that keeps him where he is. He can 
speak and act a part if somebody tells 
him how. The stage manager of 
this day looks upon him as 
raw material to be given a 
good working over. It : 
does not matterhow 4 
much or what expe- 
rience he has had. 
Every time this 
fellow enters a 
new production 
the stage man- 
ager goes through 
the same old 
grind. The bad 
new young actor 
is my idea of noth- 
ing at all. 

He must _ be 
crammed into his 
part with a veritable 
shoehorn. But that is 
not all. Once there, you 
have to watch him. Other- 
wise, his great moments \ 
will be nasal, his laughtera © 
snigger, and his stage walk a 
cross between a mince and a 
strut. His besetting sin is im- 
pudence. If you try to tell 
him anything, he noisily 
assaults your ears with an 
absurd recital of the psy- 
chology of his part. As 
for his dancing, it is a 
clumsy suspicion of 4 
a turkey trot. J 

For purposes of identification, 
he is the actor whom, strutting 
in the cafés, smug in his tight-cut 
English clothes, you hear say to his 
friends: ‘‘Be sure and make my scene 
to-night. I go on in the second act. It’s a 
knock-out—”’ 

It’s a hex. With all his faults the bad 
old actor had many redeeming quali- 
ties. This fellow has none. In a word, he 
is a fresh kid. I shall say no more, but 
oh, that inclination! 

No; the stage to-day is not inferior to 




































that of the old days; it is a more pros- 
perous stage, but, for this very reason, 
it cannot be called a better stage. With 
this in view, do you wonder why man- 
agers nowadays have to make actors 
out of property men, why David Belas- 
co tears his hair, and why new faces and 
new talents knocking at the stage 
door are welcomed less 
harshly than of old?: 
My idea of a solution 
for this deplorable 
state of affairs is 
the properly fit- 
ted and properly 
schooled begin- 
ner. Managers 
will be only too 
glad to kick out 
the new _ bad 
actor afd fill 
his place with 
energetic tal- 
ent. The call is 
clarion in the 
land for new 
_ young blood. 
x The stage has 
: its victims, 
they say. 
Well, so 
has talent. 
Take, for 


beginner’s 
initial ap- 
pearance at 
mA the stage 
& door. Most 
anybody 
can find a stage 
Photograph by door. Ask at the box- 
White, New York. office. 

Here many come, many wait, and 
many go. If the applicant possesses a 
good voice, an adaptable figure, the 
carriage of a gentleman or a lady, he or 
she is fairly sure of a chance, at least. 
It may bea small part, or, most likely, a 
place among the extra people. By the 
extra people I mean a class that is one 
step in advance of the supernumerary. 
The extra people are an integral part of 
the play; they have a certain amount of 
stage business to perform and some- 
times a few lines; they travel asa part 


instance, the © 
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of the company. Ex- 
tra people receive 
about twenty dollars 
a week and transpor- 
tation. It is a good 
school, and pays its 
own way, which is 
saying a whole lot. 
As for the first 
small part, which, as 
a rule, goes to the 
most promising of 
the extra people, it 
takes the beginner 
(a Regular Actor 
now!) a step ahead, 
and, if he or she be 
worthy, should quick- 
ly lead to better 
things. Such a part, 
by the way, nets the 
actor about twenty- 
five or thirty 
dollars a Ps 
week and @ 
































his or her 
railroad fare 
on the road. The 
big thing, how- 
ever, is the 
chance. 
The _ rest 
lies within ‘the 
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ability of the player. Many people think 
that acting is an easy task, whereas it is 
far otherwise. Of all the arts, acting is 
nearest life. If the painter’s.or the sculp- 

_tor’s task is a hard one, what shall we 
say of the actor’s? I say that one could 
write a book about it before he knew it, 
and then not get anywhere. The psy- 
chology of acting cannot be explained 
beyond a certain point. 

As I have said, the main thing is a 
chance, a break to make good. Once in 
the theatre, success is more or less a 
matter of attracting attention. I re- 
member one pretty young woman who 
asked for a chance, and, when asked 
what she could do, struck an attitude 
and broke into speech. Her action and 
expression were indescribably comic. 
The manager and myself roared in spite 
‘of the fact that we could not under- 
stand a word she said. 

‘ “What do you call it?’’ we chorused 
when she concluded. 

She smiled, but did not step out of 
her pose. “I merely counted up to 
twenty in Arabic. Now listen!’’ And she 
resumed. 

Pathos was her theme now. Niobe 
would have spake thus over the bodies 
of her children. We wept in accord, and 
when she finished we were told that she 
merely had reversed the count. “But 
I changed my pace,” she explained, 
and we could do no less than give her 
a better part at once. 

That young woman proved a find. 
But her means of attracting attention 
were unusual, and are not always so 
sure of success. The old method is the 
thore safe and the more sane—extreme 
punctuality at rehearsal and a quick, 
sure study of the part, however small— 
whether it be fifty lines, or, at the most, 
a wail in the far, thundering depths of 
the angry mob. Your fellow players will 
not love you for this, for (as the world 
goes) it throws them into an unlovely 
perspective; but rest assured that the 
managerial Olympus sees all, hears all, 
keeps record, and makes plans, and it 
may be at last your stepping stone. 

There is the beginner’s chance; abil- 
ity, luck, and hard: work will do the 
rest. The pass word that opens the gate 
of the City of Success is prosaic enough. 


But put your mind on it. Work! Work! 
Work! 

But this is not all. The beginner must 
possess certain qualities necessary to 
success. Are you endowed with a good 
figure and expressive face? Have you a 
strong, vibrating, and flexible voice, 
which will readily lend itself to the 
various feelings and passions you will 
have to express? Voice, you know, has 
the power to intoxicate. and - enthrall 
just as good red wine. Have you suffi- 
cient schooling, literary, dramatic, and 
otherwise, to enable you to interpret 
the thought and technique of the vari- 
ous authors? Finally, does just the 
plain, bald thought of acting fill you 
with a nameless joy?—does it make 
your heart bump, keel, and‘flop to think 
of it? The beginner should ask himself 
these things, and should they be so 
(and he had better be sure of it), then 
let him give himself up to his art. His 
fate is sealed. 

“Act, Act!” ticks his brain, and act 
he must, or die. 

The next thing to acquire is dramatic 
schooling. By dramatic schooling I 
mean the experience that is the very 
atmosphere of the theatre. I have al- 
ready mentioned a place among the 
“extra people’? as one school for the 
craft. The stock company is another. 
These two, to my mind, are the only 
schools worthy of the name. 

The best way to break into a stock 
company is the simplest. Go right to 
the manager and make a personal ap- 
plication. Let him do most of the talk- 
ing. He will size you up meanwhile. 
There are always a few vacancies there. 
The stock company is one of the prin- 
cipal sources of supply to the big the- 
atre. The only real trouble is, there are 
too few of them nowadays. 

In stock companies the highest salary 
may not be over thirty-five dollars a 
week, and the lowest is five dollars a 
week and board and lodging. The life, 
despite the hard work entailed, is a 
comfortable one. The actors live in a 
little world of their own. They live in 
the ebullient atmosphere of mutual 
criticism and the endless theoretical 
argument of young men and young 
women who are trying to do the same 
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thing. The women usually outnumber the theatre, where acting is either a 
the men—in which case, in veritable high art or a common drudg- 
a casting of the weekly Ped ery. For there is no middle course. 
plays, the men do double » Better be patient at home. Find some- 
duty, and get twice the thing to do there, if it is no more than 
opportunities. Perhaps just putting your brother’s bureau 
this condition is eco- drawer in order. Having a good home, 
nomic, perhaps it is be- thank your stars, and stay in it. Going 
cause more women are on the stage for some girls is as if a wild 
stage-smitten; but the rose had strayed by accident 
complaint generally is «<# =. into a hothouse. 
that of the sum- ys But, even with exceptional 
mer resort—there be beauty and talent, I do not 
arenotenoughmen | ~ hesitate to say that success 
to go around. for the beginner may be 
I know of one seriously jeopardized 
real power that will for the time by her 
open the way to the ignorance of the 
hand of the young merely technical 
woman who feels she side of the art. I 
must be doing some- would like to say 
thing in the world more of this, 
besides wiving and but I have 














































mothering, andthere- found out 

4 fore seeks a career— that, to 
r that is exceptional the stage 
beauty. Mere ‘ Ww _ lorn, ad- 

i beauty that goes CoM _. Y vice is a 


superfluity. 
The weed- 


for prettiness will 
not do. It must 


be a rare, radi- ing out 
ant, compelling process, 
beauty, and it therefore— 


and_ this 
is one of 


is said nowa- , 
daysthereare / 
not many such “ 
beauties, stage- 
bound or otherwise. 
For this is the open 
season for hard 
cash and titles. 
Withal, it 
does not fol- 
low that even 
such valuable 
&g stock in trade 
; will lead to suc- 
cess. And so, 
7 Little Girl Who 
- ° Is Stage Struck, 
you who think 
tétrip easily up 
to the head of 
the profession, 
stop before -you 
push your way into 
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the advantages of the stock company—is 
always accomplished sooner or later in 
every art, and each profession and every 
trade. Just as the incompetent plumber 
will one day find himself without pipes 
to plumb, so will the incompetent actor 
find himself without parts. 

And so, in the stock company on one 
hand, and in a place among the “extra 
people”’ on the other, the beginner will 
learn how to use his body, how to walk 
across the stage, how to master and 
think out a part, and finally, how to act. 
Go there, go to schools like this, young 
would-be actors, and first educate -your 
muscles, so that you can appear to be 
doing, and yet not be doing, the things 
men and women, without educated 
bodies, do instinctively in real life. 
Believe me, good acting is always art, 
but it is never nature—even though 
nature is its origin and the illustration 
of nature its object. 

One word or so more. Do not be 
content to remain at the foot too long. 
The young actor should not stay in the 
stock company over two years—or he 
will become too mechanical for any other 
good. To the young actor, the stock com- 
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pany is nothing more than a stepping 
stone. To the middle-aged actor it 
spells mediocrity. To the old actor it is 
the pawnshep of the profession. 

And so, with something of all this ris- 
ing in my mind, I turned to my nephew, 
the young man who had made me 
laugh when he said he wanted to be- 
come an actor. As I have said, his man- 
ner indicated that he expected a re- 
buff. 

First I spoke of the stock company; 
but no, he would not have it so. 

“Very well,’ said I. “Come to the 
theatre at ten to-morrow. I’m rehears- 
ing ‘ Kismet.’”’ 

That was all there was to it. In a way 
this young man possesses the necessary 
qualifications. The others he must 
develop or fail. I did not care to advise 
him one way or another. At this writing, 
he has a place among the extra people 
in “ Kismet.’’ Some day we may need a 
man for a small part in a hurry. The 
most promising worker among the extra 
people will be chosen. But I did not ad- 
vise him of this. Please remember 
that. There is only one thing I dislike 
more than giving advice. That’stakingit. 
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‘“‘Mind the 
Paint’ 
Girls 


press By sis 

LUCY 
FRANCE 

PIERCE 


[= |VERY Piccadilly Johnny will 
tell you that it was Gertie 
Millar who impelled Arthur 


LE| 








Wing Pinero to write his distinguished 


and interesting comedy of stage 
life called ‘‘The ‘ Mind-the- 
Paint’ Girl,” pointing a moral 
to callow youth, warning him 
against the pitfalls of chorus- 
girl worship, immortalizing, in 

a way, the less selfish traits of 
the musical comedy woman’s 
character. 

Every Piccadilly Johnny re- 
members how Gertie Millar rose 
suddenly from the chorus and 
leaped to fame in a night when 
she sang with memorable gusto 
that rollicking ballad, ‘‘Keep Off the 
Grass.” Miss Millar has been known 
ever since asthe “‘ ‘ Keep-Off-the-Grass’ 
Girl” of the Gaiety Theatre—a British 
institution, under the management of 
George Edwardes, which trainsand turns 
out the most attractive musical comedy 
girls in the English-speaking world. 
The Pandora Theatre of Pinero’s play 
is in reality the Gaiety, and in the piece 
George Edwardes himself is aptly 
satirized. 

As for Gertie Millar, viewed as a 
**Mind-the Paint” girl, she has made 
only one mistake. She married too 


young, and only a writer of lyrics at 
that. Peers and millionaires have been 
in- 


compelled to ‘‘keep off the grass” 


GIRLS, 


























OLIVE MAY, THE BEST-LOVED OF THE GAIETY THEATRE 


SHE IS REPORTED TO BE ENGAGED TO LORD 
VICTOR PAGET 


deed since then. She has a twinkle in her 
eye, and the most- bewitching smile 
in London. She has the air of a duchess 
and the dash of a Broadway belle. She 
sprang from the ranks and has risen to 
the pinnacle of success. Her name is on 
every tongue; her piquant face smiles 
from every shop window. 

It is not recorded that every London 
Gaiety girl who eventually made a bril- 
liant marriage has suffered from qualms 
of conscience and worked herself into an 
emotional frenzy over the question of 
her lowly origin and her disintegrating 
influence, as does Pinero’s heroine when 
brought up standing before the matter 
of marriage with a peer. Probably in 
every instance she failei to sniffle over 
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the fact that her father had been a 
mechanic and that her vulgar, noisy, 
ungrammatical mother had performed 
the family washing. Her path to tri- 
umph has been sprinkled with few tears 
and no heroic reluctance. And her social 
triumphs have, indeed, been many. 

Lately the brilliant conquests of 
Gaiety girls have been the envy of many 
a swagger West End belle in more con- 
servative society. There is Zena Dare, 
erstwhile leading woman at the Gaiety, 
endowed with a pretty face, a girlish 
manner, and an indifferent voice. She 
popped off into matrimony last season 
with the Hon. Maurice Brett, son of 
Lord Esher. Brett has a large income, a 
handsome country estate, and a yacht. 
The sister of Zena, Phyllis Dare, is now 
appearing on the boards of the Gaiety 
in ‘The Sunshine Girl.”” The number 
of peers and millionaires and prominent 
men-about-town to whom Phyllis has 
been reported to be engaged would read 
like a supplement to Bradstreet. Neither 
of the Dare girls has the charm or the 
personality of Gertie Millar. They are 
more or less commonplace English 
women with underfed figures and no 
electricity. Ask any London theatre- 
goer what he thinks of Phyllis Dare. 

“Haughty beauty!” he will say 
flippantly; then his voice will trail off 
apologetically into vague evasions. 

Ask a Strand Johnny what he thinks, 
and it may be different. 

“Oh, those dear Dares!”’ one laughed. 
“Zena Dared Brett to marry her and 
I’d give a tuppence if Phyllis would 
Dare me!” 

Olive May is likely to take the “‘dare”’ 
of Lord Victor Paget very soon. Miss 
May is perhaps the loveliest amongst 
the present bevy of Gaiety girls. She 
is a brunette, with a creamy skin, and 
brilliant dark eyes. She acts well, sings 
musical comedy ballads gracefully, 
dances like a woodland sprite and wears 
the most dainty of Parisian gowns 
effectively. Although Miss May has 
been a member of George Edwardes’ 
company for fifteen years, having gained 
all her training under his shrewd, watch- 
ful eye, she looks not a minute over 
seventeen. Lord Victor Paget has paid 
ardent court to her for a year, and 





should she become Lady Paget, she will 
bear the distinction of being sister-in- 
law to the Marquis of Anglesey, one of 
the richest and most interesting young 
peers in England, who lately married 
Lady Marjorie Manners, eldest daughter 
of the Duke of Rutland. This is one of 
the possible marriages which everyone 
wishes to take place, for Miss May is 
much beloved. 

Then Gabrielle Ray comes to mind. 
Her marriage, too, has, been recent, so 
recent that her capriciousness is still a 
leading topic. She had agreed to marry 
Eric Loder, an extremely wealthy coal 
merchant, after a long wooing on the 
part of this handsome man-about- 
town. On the day set for the wedding 
the sprightly Gabrielle did not appear. 
It was the bridegroom who waited at 
the door alone this time. Some say this 
amazing state of affairs was due to the 
neglect of the bridegroom to purchase 
a huge pigeon-blood ruby the fair 
Gabrielle had set her heart upon. At 
any rate the ruby must have been forth- 
coming, for the marriage took place on 
the following day. 


Lily Elsie’s marriage to Ian Bul- 


lough stirred envy in the mind of many 
a social leader in the smart set. Miss 
Elsie is petite and hoydenish. Her boy 
in “New Aladdin” was as captivating a 
performance as any the London boards 
have ever known. It completely won 
Bullough, who had grown weary of the 
languid, drawing-room type; so he be- 
stowed his hand and his annual income 


of eighty thousand pounds sterling on | 


the coquettish Lily. And it was not so 
long ago that Kittie Mason, on achiev- 
ing a hit in “Our Miss Gibbs” married 
the millionaire, Hugh Aspinall. 

The meteoric career of Frances Bel- 
mont is still in the minds of every fol- 
lower of English musical comedy. She 
is an Irish girl who.reached the London 
boards via the ‘‘Florodora” company 
in New York, where she first attracted 
attention for her slim, tall figure and 
her lovely complexion. Hawtrey, the 
English comedian, took her out of 
musical comedy and gave her a leading 
rdle in ‘‘The Messenger from Mars,” in 
which he was then appearing. But she 
soon broke away from the restraints of 









































































legitimate comedy and sought her 
fortune again in the musical comedy 
field in London. There Lord Ashburton 
saw her for the 
first time. This 
elderly peer 
sent Miss 




























LILY 
ELSIE 


Belmont 
to a con- 
vent 
school in 
Paris to 
acquire a 
little of the 
social train- 
ing she 
lacked, and 
later married 
her. To-day, as 
Lady Ashburton, aye - 
she goes in for bag- now THE HON. 
ging big game in MRS. H. LYND- 
the Canadian wilds, HURST BRUCE 
and is the patroness of many 
charities. 

The career of Camille Clifford 


FAMOUS “MIND THE PAINT” GIRLS 
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has been almost as romantic. Born in 
Sweden, she came to America to earn 
her living and was employed in a 
menial position before she went on the 
boards in New York. Her advent into 
London created a sensation. She is an 
attractive blonde with an exquisite 
figure, and she joined Seymour Hicks’ 
company to impersonate an American 
“Gibson girl.” In this character she 
always wore long-trained black velvet 


gowns that seemed fairly moulded to 


the curves of her perfect form. When 
the Hon. H. Lyndhurst Bruce saw 
her for the first time, he made up his 
mind to marry her. Being an old 
friend of Hicks, he readily gained 
an introduction to the lovely 
chorus girl. In the beginning 
.» Miss Clifford would have 
none of him; she thought 
) him clumsy and dull. 
» Bruce became 
: only more 
determined 
in his 
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wooing, and Miss Clifford surrendered 
after a long siege. As the Hon. Mrs. 
Lyndhurst Bruce, she is the lady of an 
attractive manor-house in the High- 
lands, goes in for fox-hunting, and is 
said to be a capital horsewoman as well 
as a good shot, taking the field in the 


pheasant season with theenthusiasm _sme 


of her husband in the sport. 

Since Rosie Boote, the first of 
the famous Gaiety girls, set 
the fashion of marrying apeer 4 
and retiring from the boards, /# 
it has been the custom of those / gm 
equally fortunate to follow / 
her example. As the Mar- £ 
chioness of Headford, @ 
Rosie Boote is now a lady 
of leisure who lives com- 
pletely in retirement. Little 
is heard of her. In a sea- 
son or two little or noth- 
ing is ever heard of those 
who find their destiny in 
the terraced castles of 
English millionaires, forthe 
Briton guards his women 
jealously from the public 
eye. 

Norma Whalley, how- 
ever, has given London 
a staggering surprise. 
She had had her little 
day as a brilliant Sey- 
mour Hicks girl, when 
suddenly she disap- 
peared from the 
boards and it was 
learned she had be- 
come the wife of 
Judge Henry Rus- 
sell, K. C. Like the CONNIE 
others, it wasthought ®P!SS 
Miss Whalley had gone into permanent 
retirement. To the amazement of the 
public, however, and the consternation 
of Judge Russell’s conservative set, 
Miss Whalley made her re-appearance 
last season on the legitimate stage as 
understudy to Mrs.-Patrick Campbell 
in “‘ Bella Donna.” 

She played a small part in the piece 
throughout the entire season, and when, 
last July, Mrs. Campbell met with a 
serious motor accident, Miss Whalley 
was put into Mrs. Campbell’s rédle on 






























very short notice. It was a part termed 
in the vernacular a fat one, trying even 
to the most skilled and experienced 
emotional player. 


Miss Whalley’s big opportunity had — 


come. How she met it but a few weeks 
ago has become theatrical history. In a 
night the frivolous show-girl 
. bloomed into an.emotional actress 
of almost blazing power. She 
played through the complex 
part of the serpent woman in 

“Bella Donna” with almost 
inspired adroitness; reaching 
the heights of emotion with 

facile skill. It is banal to 
say that Miss Whalley’s 
me career is only just begin- 

Wi ning. A happy marriage 
¥ with a brilliant man has 
opened out the career of 
this show-girl, and may 
lead her into paths of 
greatness. Chance gave her 
an opportunity; but a new 
emotional star was born 
in that hour. 

Every woman in the 
Gaiety Theatre now has 
possibilities. Among 
them is Connie Ediss, 
plump, humorous 

and _ entertaining. 

Everybody calls her 

a brick. She is 

one of those splen- 

did women of the 

stage who have been 

mainstay and bread- 

winner of their fami- 
lies for many years. 
She lives in a quaint brick 
house with an adorable gar- 
den, at New Malden on the Thames. It 
is a house filled with the brightness and 
charm of the woman who lives there. 
There are rare prints on the walls, odd 
bits of china and silver strewn about the 
tables. It is the home of a woman of 
good taste and originality. 

“T wouldn’t marry a king, I wouldn’t, 
unless he were a man,”’ she laughed with 
her characteristic cackle that every 
Londoner knows so well. Then she 
poured tea, daintily and her mind drifted 
off at once to her rollicking, merry part 
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the farthest notion possible from her 
practical mind. She went into the business 
as a comic woman seriously, to earn a 
living, and evidently not with the purpose 
of husband-baiting. Miss Ediss is so well- - 
established as a singing comedienne, com- 
mands so large a salary, and is so much in 
demand that perhaps not even the coronet 
of a duke could lure her from the boards 
now. Nightly she sings her comic songs, 
leaps nimbly in the mazes of a character 
dance; then she goes home to spend the 
following morning in the kitchen making 
the most wonderful creations in the way of 
layer cake and meat pies and salads. 
Every Gaiety girl has a peach-blow 
complexion and a good singing . voice. 
George Edwardes takes good care that 
every candidate for his chorus possesses 
both. Every girl has refinement and a 
certain flower-like charm. The Gaiety 
girls are, indeed, lovely. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a chorus anywhere else in the 
world so uniformly attractive. When a 
girl shows unusual promise, she is taken 
from the chorus, drilled in Edwardes’ 
training school under competent instruc- 
tors, and she is presently given a part and 
may rise in time to be a leading woman. 
Olive May is a typical product of 
“3 ; Edwardes’ schooling. She began in the 
GABRIELLE "aie chorus when scarcely more than a child. 
RAY ; - To-day she is one of the cleverest 
in “The Sun- “i _“ dancers on the London boards and the 
shine Girl.”’ It — affianced bride of a peer. At present 
is evident that ™ ‘a there are sixteen young women, outside 
matri- 7 as the principals, who have small speaking 
mony is a parts, any one of whom may encounter 
_ her big opportunity 
any day, any one of 
whom may:become 
a peeress, if she 
plays her cards 
cleverly. 
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George 
Michaels 
Cohan 


A REAL STORY 
OF A RARE 
CHARACTER 


\O, dear reader, that ob- 
| N ject bouncing up and 
down on the stage be- 


fore you like Kipling’s “‘injia- 
rubber idjit on the spree”’ is not 
the latest invention in rapid-fire 
artillery. That sputtering, sizzling, 
exploding thing you see is not a 
package of firecrackers in action. 
Nor yet is it the shuttle on a sewing 
machine, or the piston rod of a 
locomotive. Look more closely— 
it is merely George M. Cohan 
conducting a rehearsal. 
" You are not to be cen- 
sured, dear reader, for mak- 
ing the mistake. Others 
have made it before you. 
_ Only after close observa- 

tion has the stranger 
been able to identify 
that teetering, pal- 
pitant, vibrating object as 
one hundred and thirty 


e 


By 
RENNOLD 
WOLF 


generate sufficient power 
to operate the street rail- 
ways and lighting sys- 
tems of a dozen cities. 
Occasionally he makes 
use of it all at once, and 
then sparks fly, ceilings 
crack and steel beams 
quiver. 
Until one has observed 
Mr. Cohan at rehearsal 
one knows naught of the 
velocity of a typhoon or the 
force of an avalanche. It was 
one year ago in Boston that 
I first beheld him in such a 
catch-as-catch-can encoun- 
ter with the drama. A musical 
play, which the firm of Cohan 
& Harris had launched the 
night before at the Colonial 
Theatre, required the custom- 
ary post-premiére revision. 
The majority of stage di- 
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pounds of George Michaels HE USED To DRESS IN THE rectors would have assembled 
Cohan. Nevertheless, it isa  “SUNPS! | Se pope the company early in the 
way he has when putting a yrs ENTIRE WARDROBE Is MOrning, rehearsed through- 


theatrical company through sELecTep By ONE OF THE Out the day and continued the 


its paces. 
At a random guess I 


should estimate that there is concealed 


MOST EXCLUSIVE FIFTH proceeding for a week. Mr. 
AVENUE TAILORS 


Cohan called the organization 
together at two o’clock in the afternoon 


within young Mr. Cohan fully as much and dismissed it at four, his work com- 


energy as that ‘represented by the 
Niagara rapids, which, through the 
-medium of turbine wheels and dynamos, 


pleted. But during the two hours that he 
strengthened the weak spots in the 
structure, cut out the dead and dreary 
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GEORGE MICHAELS COHAN 


stretches of dialogue, ruthlessly dis- 
carded a song which retarded the action, 
and otherwise renovated and re-uphol- 
stered the piece, he ran the full Mara- 
thon course, danced at least ten miles 
back and forth across the stage, bobbed 
up and down more times than did old 
St. Simeon Stylites perched on his 
tower of penance, and exhausted every 
expletive known to the English-speaking 
race. 

Although he had attended but one 
rehearsal and one performance of the 
play—it had been produced by another 
—he seemed to know every line. Also he 
remembered the sequence of scenes, and 
always, with an uncanny accuracy, put 
his finger on the weak spots of the work. 
He eliminated a line and needed a sub- 
stitute to connect two scenes—in a 
second he had it, and it was a bright 
line, a significant line. A march of 
soldiers was too long. Without looking 
at the score he revised the march num- 
ber and drilled the soldiers in their ab- 
breviated manet:vres. There had been 
a brief, but awkward “wait” in one 
scene—Mr. Cohan on the instant gave 
directions for a bit of ‘ business’? which 
at once filled in the gap and enlivened 
the scene. In a word, at this sort of thing 
George Michaels Cohan is a wizard. 

Throughout the afternoon Mr. 
Cohan’s remarks were as amusing as his 
antics, but he was unconscious of the 
comedy effect, since rehearsing a com- 
pany is to him a serious business. For 

example, the play in question had to do 
with a Nihilistic plot to assassinate the 
Czar. The comedian’s réle was that of a 
rather gay old millionaire who, through 
his flirtations with a dashing Nihilist, 
was projected into the plot. In fact, the 
old man had been appointed to shoot 
the Czar when the latter entered the 
room. 

The players in the scene, however, had 
failed to show proper understanding of 
the situation, and Mr. Cohan‘ was 
annoyed. Twice he had told them to 
express anxiety over the impending 
killing, but they gave no heed. With a 
bound that carried him to the top of a 
table on the stage, Cohan ran both 
hands through his hair, bounced up 
and down several times in mad despair, 
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and then exploded something as follows: 

“Wooden heads,, blocks of ivory, 
cethent brains, you stand around as if 
this were an ice cream sociable in the old 
Methodist church! Can’t: you look like 
anything but clothing store dummies? 
Don’t you know what is going to happen 
when the Czar enters? Why, they’re 
going to kill that guy—not kiss him, 
kill him.” 

All of which leads to the statement 
that in the writer’s opinion George M. 
Cohan knows a little bit more about 
staging a certain class of musical plays 
than any other man in the world. To be 
sure, he  couldn’t—and certainly 
wouldn’t—produce a big dancing en- 
semble with the terpsichorean variety 
and artistic shadings of Julian Mitchell, 
but in taking a musical play and driving 
it for speed and action he is without a 
rival. 

It is not, however, so much with the 
professional side of George M. Cohan 
that I am at.present concerned. .His 
stage personality is known from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Coast and even 
has permeated England. We all are 
familiar with his eccentric dance steps, 
his glorification of the American flag, 
his favorite method of screwing up his 
mouth and using only one corner of it in 
speech, but not many of his countless 
admirers know much of his life off the 
stage. 

The popular impression of Mr. Cohan 
is that he is a jolly, devil-may-care, 
happy-go-lucky individual with little 
thought save of the night’s receipts and 
the day’s frolic. Quite to the contrary, 
Mr. Cohan is a modest, diffident, un- 
obtrusive young man, whose attitude 
toward older and more experienced 
colleagues is that of the street boy 
watching a military celebrity parade 
past on a horse. He is moderate in all 
things except his work, retiring in any 
company, feels contempt fer ostentation, 
prefers a seat with his “pals” in the 
corner of the club grill room to a con- 
spicuous position in the Hall of Fame, 
and—wonder of wonders—shares the 
star’s dressing-room with a subordinate 
actor. 

Dominant in his character are loyalty 
to friends and kindness to all mankind. 
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MRS. GEORGE M. COHAN 
AND HER BABY, MARY 
AGNES, KNOWN TO THE 
MEMBERS OF THE FAM- 
ILY AS ‘“‘THE YANKEE 
PRINCESS ”” 


Cohan never men- 
tions it, but there 
are dozens of un- 
fortunates who to- 
day owe their liveli- 
hood to his gener- 
osity. One cripple, 
formerly a 
comedian - of 
note, is on 
Cohan’s pension 
list. When Cohan learned 
that the actor had 


been en- 
tirely in- 
capaci- 
tated by 
illness, he 
sent for the . 
poor chap, 
and assured 
him that 
for the re- 
mainder of 
his life he 
would re- 
ceive a cer- 
tain sum 
each 
month. 
That prom- 
ise was 
given seven 
years ago, 
and it has 
not been 
violated. 


MYRTLE TANNEHILL AND GYORCE M. COHAN IN ‘‘ BROADWAY JONES’’— THE PLAY IN WHICH, 
THIS YEAR, COHAN FINALLY ESTABLISHED HIMSELF AS A ‘‘ LEGITIMATE” ACTOR 
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On one occasion when Cohan was on 
tour and his firm was launching in New 
Yorwa particularly important produc- 
tion, he telegraphed to the home office, 
not to inquire about the success or fail- 
ure of the enterprise, but to remind his 


bookkeeper to send remittances to this” 


pensioner during his absence. 

In the mountains of Colorado there 
lives on Cohan’s bounty a former chorus 
man. The-boy was afflicted with tuber- 
culosis, and was advised to move to the 
West. He. was entirely without funds, 
but when Cohan learned of the predica- 
ment he guaranteed the invalid’s ex- 
penses, and he has met them gladly ever 
since, I know of still another man who 
lives on Cohan’s beneficence. His claim 
is based solely on the fact that once he 
loaned Cohan a few dollars. 

When the late George Fuller Golden, 
weakened by disease, was endeavoring 
to raise sufficient money through the 
sale of one of his books to obtain proper 
medical treatment, Cohan sent him a 
check for $10,000. Cohan also was one of 
the first to respond to the call for funds 
for the sufferers from the Titanic dis- 
aster. He was appearing in Providence 
at the time, but he promptly mailed to 
the committee in charge a check for 
$5,000, and then journeyed to New 
York for the purpose of selling news- 
papers on. the street and thus raising 
more money for the relief fund. 

I do not believe that George M. 
Cohan ever turned a deaf ear to a cry of 
distress. His answer to any legitimate 
appeal usually is, “‘How much do you 
want?’ More than one half of the bene- 
fit performances given for the relief of an 
unfortunate actor or to raise funds for a 
charitable institution are fostered and 
directed by either Cohan or his partner. 
He has a commendable aversion to 
railroad journeys, yet he never hesitates 
to ride on a train all night in order to 
participate in a benefit performance. 

Popular? Why, he’s an idol among his 
friends and a god to the street gamin 
and newsboy. And yet Broadway—two- 
dollar Broadway—accepted him with 
reluctance. Those who dared poked 
fun at young Mr. Cohan when he made 
so bold as to compete with more il- 
lustrious ‘rivals in the very heart of 





GEORGE MICHAELS COHAN 
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Forty-second Street. They said he was 
“fresh;’’ they said he was vulgar; they 
said he belonged only to the “road,” 
and they said that his vogue would not 
maintain among cultured people. Well, 
there isn’t a theatrical manager to-day 
who wouldn’t prefer George M. Cohan 
as a commodity to the vaunted New 
Theatre, founded by millionaires, pat- 
ronized by “‘highbrows” and supplied 
by the literary and dramatic giants of 
the world. 

Twice Cohan and his family had at- 
tempted modestly to break into the 
thick of metropolitan theatricals—once 
in Fourteenth Street, and once at the 
Savoy Theatre in Thirty-fourth Street. 
The endeavor was made in a half- 
hearted way and received only mild 
encouragement. But there was scarcely 
a theatrical expert who did not foresee 
the greatest measure of success for the 
young man, once he possessed the ad- 
vantage of the right medium. 

It was Sam H. Harris, at that time 
also of the ‘‘road,”’ who made the in- 
vasion possible under proper auspices. I 
shall let Mr. Cohan himself tell the 
story of the beginning of the Cohan- 
Harris association, as he related it at a 
big dinner recently given to Mr. Harris. 

“It was at an outing of one of the 
downtown social clubs that I first met , 
Sam,” said Cohan. “‘The outing took 
place on Staten Island. It was a com- 
bination chowder party and baseball 
game, and I noticed Harris playing on 
one of the teams. 

“After the game he came to me and 
introduced himself. He said that he 
would like to star me in New York. I 
replied that I should like to be starred. 
‘Let’s form a partnership,’ he said. 
‘You’re on,’ I replied. ‘Have.you any 
money?’ he asked. ‘No,’ I replied. 
‘Neither have I,’ he admitted. 

“ *T’ve got some friends from whom 
I think I might borrow money,’ I re- 
marked hesitatingly. ‘How much would 
we want?’ ‘All we can get,’ replied Har- 
ris. ‘You start out to-morrow and see- 
what you can raise.’ 

“So the next day I went to Brooklyn 
and busied myself among friends there. 
I came back with three thousand dol- 
lars. I knew it wasn’t enough, and I 
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COHAN IN HIS FIRST BIG SUC- 
SURROUNDED BY HIS DANC- 
THIS PIECE ON BROADWAY, 
TO TOWN TO BORROW 


felt ashamed to re- { 
port to Harris. I did 
finally, and I jf 
blushed as I men- 
tioned the amount. 
“ ‘Oh, that’s all 
right for Brooklyn,’ 
declared Harris. 
‘Now to-morrow work 
Newark, and, later on, 
Harlem.’ Little by little 
between us we managed 
to raise enough money to 
produce ‘Little Johnnie Jones.’ 
It was pretty tough going for a 
while, and sometimes we had 
our own troubles in paying salaries at 
the Liberty Theatre. Then we started 
on tour, beginning at the Grand Opera 
House, where our luck changed. From 
that time the piece made money. All 
that took place several years ago. Since 
then the firm has produced many plays 
and leased several theatres. But all that 


COHAN AND HIS PART- 
NER, SAM HARRIS 
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CESS, ‘‘LITTLE JOHNNY JONES,” 
SING GIRLS. TO PRODUCE 
COHAN WENT FROM TOWN 
: \ MONEY FROM HIS FRIENDS 


time there never has 
been a scrap of 
paper or a scratch 
of a pen between 
us. I don’t need 
anything of that 
-kind with Sam 
Harris.” 
Pressed as they were 
for funds in those 
days, Cohan actually 
gave away the publish- 
ing rights of “Little John- 
ny Jones” to a friend in the 
music business. Thereby he 
made the man a present of 
thirty or forty thousand dollars, in royal- 
ties, for the songs included ‘I’m a 
Yankee Doodle Dandy,” “Give My Re- 
gards to Broadway” and ‘“Good-by, 
Flo.” It is a way George M. Cohan has 
of doing things. 
Following “Little Johnny Jones” 
came “Forty-five Minutes from Broad- 


























All that is changed now. In attire, as in all 
other things, Cohan is temperate and moderate. 
One of the most fashionable of all Fifth Avenue 
' tailors selects his wardrobe. He does not even 

consult Cohan. He makes for the young man as 
many suits of clothes and as many overcoats as 
he thinks the requirements warrant. The style 
and pattern never are known to Cohan until he 
calls for a fitting. The same 
tailor, who is noted for his 
excellent taste, also selects 
Cohan’s hats, _ shirts, 
shoes and scarfs. Cohan 
is too busy to attend to 





















THE PARENTS 
OF GEORGE M. 
COHAN 
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way,” written for Fay 
Templeton. This piece 
proved to be the 
most profitable of all conan 
the Cohan musical stm 
plays. It earned more OBSERVES 


° _ THE CEREMONY OF KISSING 
than $250,000 in prof HIS MOTHER GOOD-NIGHT BE- 


its, made'a star Of fore HE LEAVES THE THEATRE 
Victor Moore and 


. further entrenched Cohan in public favor. The 
music royalties alone from that piece netted Cohan 
thirty-five thousand dollars. 

Even then many predicted that Cohan’s vogue 
was waning—that, after all, he was but a transitory 
favorite. Yet he continued to write musical plays in 
rapid succession, and each in its turn won a follow- 
ing. In all of them there is a homely philosophy, a 
cynicism, and an appeal to the elemental emotions, 
which,: while they do not in any sense constitute 
great play writing, possess the underlying qualities 
of real drama. Then, of course, came his dramatic 
version: of ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,’ to be 
followed this season by ‘‘Broadway Jones,’ in 
which Cohan in a night established himself as a 
legitimate actor of positively brilliant attainments. 

When he first began to feel the favor of Broadway, 
Cohan yielded to the Rialto weakness for “loud” 
raiment. His clothes were cut in the prevailing fashion, 
with exaggeration substituted for the quiet elegance of 
Fifth Avenue. His silk hose were a shade too bright, his 
colored shirts were a trifle garish, his derby was 
perched at an angle slightly too far over his right eye. 
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these details, and he is shrewd enough to 
rely on the tailor’s greater experience 
and better judgment. 

Cohan’s personal expenses are stag- 
gering. Of course, I do not know exactly 
what his private outlay is each year, but 
I am positive it is not less than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. And it is not 
devoted to wild orgies, reckless enter- 
tainment or conspicuous extravagance. 
Doubtless a considerable portion of it 
is given away. Mr. Cohan’s revenue 
from his various royalties, his salary and 
the Cohan & Harris enterprises is exceed- 
ingly large. I doubt, however, if he has 
accumulated a fortune in the New York 
sense of the term. 

It has been 
said frequently— 
and perhaps <- 
truthfully—that P 


















lows his 
father and 
mother one 
hundred 
dollars a 
week each in 
addition tothe 
salaries they 
receive for ap- 


pearing 
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and to his mother 
he expresses a love 
and admiration 





MRS. JERRY 
PARENTS OF GEORGE M., WITH COHAN ““ BROADWAY 





in his companies. It is also an accepted 
report that he assigned the gross 
royalties of ‘‘Wallingford” to his par- 
ents in the nature of a gift. I am not 
able authoritatively to pass upon the 
accuracy of those statements. I do know 
that liberality and filial devotion of that 
sort’ would be quite in keeping with 
numerous other big, fine deeds of the 
young man. 

The affection between Cohan and his 
parents is inspiring. It is not on record 
that he regards them’ as the most ac- 
complished players in the world, al- 
though his en- tire life proves 
that he is # satisfied with 
them in the capacity 
of parents. To his father 
he_ gives the credit for 
an early training 
whereby he 
now builds 
upon a 
sound foun- 
dation, 





























at once manly 
and tender. He 
still observes 
the custom of 
kissing her 
good-night _be- 
fore he leaves 
the theatre. The 
ceremony is 
more than per- 
functory; it is 
the token of a 
good son’s love 
for a proud 
mother. 
Messrs. Cohan 
and Harris, as 
perhaps you do 
not know, are 
married to — 
sisters. 
The young 
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matrons are members of a New England 
family named Nolan. Both were in Mr. 
Cohan’s companies before marriage. 
Cohan was the first to wed, and Harris 
followed his example not long after- 
wards. 

The young women are exceedingly 
pretty, charming in manner, and favor- 
ites in their circle of acquaintances. 
Also both have abandoned the stage for 
all time. The Cohans’ union has been 
blessed by two children—Mary, named 
after Mrs. Cohan’s mother, and aged 
three years; Helen, named after Mr. 
Cohan’s mother, and aged two years. 
The two are lusty infants of whom 
- Cohan is exceedingly proud. 

The Cohan home, in one of the mod- 
ern apartment houses, is rich and taste- 
ful in its furnishings. There the versatile 
young man does most of his work. He 
labors without any schedule and only 
when the mood seizes him. He never has 
penned a line in the daytime, but has 
been known on innumerable occasions to 
work from the dinner hour until sunrise. 
When he sits down to write he works 
with the energy of the Empire State 
Express. His thoughts travel faster than 
his pen, and only complete exhaustion 
eauses him to abandon his task while 
ideas are coming freely. 

Once, to my knowledge, Cohan wrote 
over night a vaudeville sketch that be- 
came celebrated, and which earned for 
its owner a vast sum of money. In this 
instance, also, Cohan was a benefactor, 
for he presented the sketch to the player 
who now controls it. The circumstances 
were these: A young woman in vaude- 
ville had been rather unfortunate in the 
selection of her material, and the vaude- 
ville powers declined to continue her 
bookings. Still believing that the play- 
let she had presented met the require- 
ments of the varieties, she agreed with 
the vaudeville magnates to submit the 
manuscript to Cohan and to abide b 
his decision. - 

The manuscript was delivered to him 
at four o’clock in the afternoon. At five 
o’clock he called the player by telephone 
and said: ‘‘This piece is utterly worth- 
less. Don’t worry; I shall write you 
another.” 

The following morning at ten o’clock 
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there was delivered to the grateful play- 
er the manuscript of a sketch by Cohan. 
It had for its central idea a timely topic; 
it exactly suited the rather limited tal- 
ents of the star, and in addition con- 
tained two exceedingly comic réles. The 
sketch was passed upon favorably by 
the booking powers, and for several 
years was presented in the leading the- 
atres. 

One of Cohan’s favorite work-shops 
is the drawing room of a Pullman car. 
When he is hard pressed for time in 
which to complete a play he would 
rather to be locked in the drawing room 
of a sleeping car than in his own library. 
Once when he had abandoned tem- 
porarily the rehearsals of his own com- 
pany in a play then uncompleted, in 
order to assist in the staging of another 
one being produced by his firm in 
Chicago, he waited over in that city 
two days beyond his allotted time so that 
he might obtain drawing room accom- 
modations on the return journey. Also, 
although traveling alone, he purchased 
three fares to New York, in accordance 
with the railroad company’s rule that a 
drawing room would not be sold to less 
than three persons. 

That particular instance of Cohan’s 
system of -work was a striking example 
of his daring in a crisis. His company in 
New York was standing still during his 
absence, with the New York premiére 
but a week away. Only the first act of 
his three-act play had been completed. 
The manuscript, nevertheless, was de- 
livered on time, and the play was an 
instantaneous success. 

Curiously enough, Cohan works out 
his plays without a written scenario. 
Once he gets an idea for a story, he 
permits it to develop in his mind for an 
indefinite period. But when he first 
touches pen to paper it is actually to 
write the dialogue. In the case of 
“Broadway Jones,” in whith he is now 
appearing at the Cohan Theatre, the 
general scheme of the play was sug- 
gested to him a year ago. He wrote two 
versions of the piece before completing 
the edition now in use. At first he in- 
tended it as a comedy for Douglas 
Fairbanks. Later he decided to trans- 
form it into a musical play for himself. 
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Then he wrote the first act in its present 
form, and completed the remaining three 
acts during rehearsal, between Thursday 
and the following Monday. 

In writing and composing songs, 
Cohan proceeds in the same unsyste- 
matic fashion. Given a good title, he finds 
the actual composing of the jingle easy. 
Also he writes the lyric of the first verse 
and chorus rapidly enough. And right 
there he halts. A second verse is Cohan’s 
bugbear, chiefly because, with the com- 
pletion of one verse, his enthusiasm 
wanes and his inspiration ebbs. The‘ 
second verse never is written until the 
eleventh hour—possibly on the very eve 
of production. 

In composing his melodies he re- 
stricts himself to one key, for the excel- 
lent reason that he can play the piano 
in no other. At the age of seven he 
played a violin in his father’s company, 
and later in life he was the second violin 
in a vaudeville house at Rocky Point, a 
summer resort just outside of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Indeed, he studied the 
violin for nine years, but most of his 
knowledge of that instrument has since 
left him. 

Quite aside from the songs in his 
musical plays, Cohan has set the feet 
tapping and the lips whistling time and 
again. His first song to be published was 
entitled, ‘Why Did Nellie Leave Her 
Home?” It was a ballad of a sentimental 
type popular in its day. His first big 
“hit” was a waltz song, called “My 
Little Polly’s a Peach.”.A still greater 
success was ‘‘I’m the Warmest Baby in 
the Bunch.” Everybody still remembers 
his ‘‘I Guess I’ll Have to Telegraph My 
Baby.” 

For a long period Cohan supplied the 
majority of sketches presented on the 
vaudeville stage. In fact, for several 
years he earned his livelihood by writing 
songs and miniature farces for the 
variety theatres. His pen name then was 
George Michaels, and files of the New 
York Clipper will show that he regularly 
carried an advertisement in that weekly 
theatrical paper. 

Of course, his best training came from 
the association with his father and 
mother. The Four Cohans were cele- 
brated on the variety stage, and Jerry 


Cohan, the father, had the knack of 
cutting down French farces, that em- 
ployed eight and ten characters, to a 
skit of four réles suited to the members 
of the Cohan quartette. George Cohan 
dubs the Cohans’ entertainments of those 
days ‘‘tank’’ shows, meaning an organi- 
zation which dared to visit only the 
smallest and most obscure art centers. 
Although but four players appeared on 
the stage, the Cohans carried a band, 
and it was one of George’s duties to 
parade daily. 

Little by little the task of providing 
the medium for the Four Cohans re- 
verted to the son. His first sketch writ- 
ten for the family was entitled ‘‘The 
Professor’s Wife.” Better known among 
those earlier playlets were ‘Running for 
Office” and ‘The Governor’s Son.” 
Now, after having achieved unqualified 
success as the author and composer of 
musical plays, Cohan’s ambition is to 
write three or four good “straight”’ 
comedies. He has already realized this 
ambition in part in ‘‘ Wallingford’’ and 
“Broadway Jones.” 

Cohan has no longing to possess great 
wealth. In speaking to me of riches one 
day, he declared that he desired only to 
accumulate sufficient money to insure 
his family against want. In the busi- 
ness end of the Cohan & Harris enter- 
prises he takes not the slightest interest. 
Figures and commercial details bore him 
to distraction. In the Cohan & Harris 
suite, Cohan has the choicest private 
office, but in hundreds of visits to it 
I never have seen the desk open. In 
fact, Cohan is not often to be found at 
the office, and his visits are usually in 
the nature of social calls. 

Frequently weeks elapse without 


-Cohan inquiring concerning the amount 


of business done by any of the Cohan & 
Harris ventures. Were it not for his re- 
gard for Mr. Harris, he would abandon 
the managerial side of theatricals forth- 
with. 

He still prefers a vaudeville show to 
any other class of stage entertainment, 
and never misses an opportunity to 
spend an afternoon or an evening in a 
theatre where one or more old-time 
variety acts are on the bill. He enjoys 
plays also, but gets little chance to see 





COHAN SELLING PAPERS AT THE 

NEW YORK BASEBALL PARK: FOR 

THE BENEFIT OF THE Titanic 
SURVIVORS 


them. He thinks that “The 

College Widow ’”’ is the great- 

est play of its kind ever writ- 

ten, and says it did him the 

most good of any piece that 

has passed under his inspec- 

tion. Elsie Ferguson is his 

favorite actress, 

although he feels 

a great fondness 

for Ethel Barry- 

more also. In 

his opinion, COHAN IS NOT ONLY A BASE- 

Nat C. Good- psi taing, oe acne 

pina fons Amer- HIM IN A GAME. IT 

ica 's greatest WAS AT A BASEBALL 

actor. As to GAME THAT HE MET 
HIS PARTNER, SAM 
HARRIS 


FAY TEMPLETON AND VICTOR MOORE, BOTH OF WHOM WERE MADE INTO STARS IN ‘FORTY-FIVE 
MINUTES FROM BROADWAY.” THIS PLAY MADE $250,000 FOR COHAN & HARRIS 
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Weber & Fields, 
he admits that 
he is ‘‘crazy”’ 
about them, and de- 
clares that Lew 
Fields is the funniest 
burlesque comedian 
in the world. 

Cohan does not go in 
for hobbies to any extent. He owns 
one or two motor cars, but seldom 
uses them except in going to 
and from his office. He walks a 
great deal, reads Dickens and 
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ha tg York 
modern fiction, 
and never 
misses an 
opportu- 

nity to 

attend a 
baseball game. 
Indeed, he is a 
“fan”. of the 
most rabid kind, 
and during a 
close contest his 














mental equilibrium is no more .secure 
than is that of Louis Mann and De 
Wolf Hopper, also thirty-third degree 
“rooters.”’ 

There is nothing of the cad about 
George M. Cohan: Among his real 
friends are perhaps as many Bowery 
products as there are men of social dis- 
tinction. He has a rare sense,of 
humor, is a good listener, finds » 
huge enjoyment in sittingup 
all night with a. crowd of 
pals, and is not averse to 
playing a practical joke. 
Perhaps William Collier 
is more nearly his chum ff 
than any other friend. | 
His admiration for Col- 
lier’s wit is colossal, 
and, once Collier be- 
gins to tell him funny 
stories, he goes into 
hysterics. 

Cohan’s love of the 
flag, as set forth in nu- 
merous songs, is not pro- 
fessional. He possesses all YQ 
the patriotism of a small YQ 


boy, and is intensely American IV ee - 
ieesemmenee eal 


in his sentiments. On two oc- 


casions he went abroad, and A RECENT PORTRA.T 


. My OF GEORGE M. COHAN, 
he did not like what he saw ogee rere 


YORK 


in either London or Paris. 
He abhors snobbishness. 
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a modest one. He is natural, he is gen- 
uine, he is loyal. I know of no man of 
so great accomplishment who -bears 
himself with such diffidence. Of a vast 
sympathy, he is more the gentleman 
than men of more polished manners. In 
all my close association with men and 
women of the theatrical profession, I 
have met none for whom I feel 
a greater admiration and re- 
spect than for George M. 
Cohan. To know him well . 
is to love him. 
Just before writing the 
foregoing I mentioned to 
Cohan that I intended 
to make him the sub- 
ject of aGreen Boox 
article. 
“Ts there anything 
you wish me particu- 
larly to say for you?” 
I asked. 
| “Yes, there is,” he 

replied. “Say. something 
nice about George Par- 
sons. You know he is in 
‘Broadway Jones’ now, 
and he feels a little badly be- 
cause he wasn’t retained in 
‘Ready Money.’ Personally I 
think he gave a great per- 
formance of the part. At any 
rate, write something nice 


Broadway’s description of Cohan about him; that will make him feel 


would be that he is a “regular fellow.” 
He is that and more. He is a genius, but 


good.” 


That’s George M. Cohan. 


[SS] fe} [cS] 


QUIN’S QUIP 
THE famous Matthew Quin was stopped on the street one day by a man 


whom he had offended. 


“Mr. Quin,” said the angry gentleman, “I —I under- 


stand, sir, that you have been taking away my character!” 
“What have I said, sir?” inquired Quin. — 


“You called me a — a scoundrel!” 


“Keep your character, sir,” said Quin loftily, and marched on. 
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the face is an admittedly sad 
task for an actress or a beauty. 
Because old age is the most dreaded 
pestilence known to an actress, it is de- 
cidedly pathetic to hear a young woman 
who has played leads for three years 
announcing her war cry against Destiny 
as “Oh, Youth, mine enemy!” 

Yet that is exactly what pretty, 
talented Violet Heming is doing. This 
little English girl is scarcely seventeen. 
She is as Britishly attractive as her given 
name—plump, pink and white, golden- 
haired, blue-eyed, dimple-cheeked and 


ie OOKING your age straight in 




















all the rest of it. You might limn her for 
the white muslin and blue ribbon hero- 
ine of any of the novels of ‘‘The Duch- 
ess.” 

Already Violet Heming has been 
leading woman for no less an actor than. 
Albert Chevalier in ‘Daddy Dufard.” 
She was Doris Moore in ‘‘The Deep 
Purple.” She led with Orme Caldara in 
“The Fox.” 

She wants to play ‘‘L’Aiglon”’ and do 
very serious work. Nobody will take her 
seriously because she is so young. And 
so she is trying to lose that unpyrchas- 
able, irrecoverable quality that every 






















other actress is trying to retain—Youth. 
“IT would like to be twenty-five,” 
sighs Miss Heming. “It would be 
better. I wasn’t quite fourteen when I 
played my first grown-up part. I had 
never worn a long dress on the street or 
‘done’ my hair. But when I got into the 
clothes I looked the part very well. I 
have been on the stage since I was five. 
I was Wendy in ‘Peter Pan.’ I have run 
the gamut since then, from Wendy to 
Stephanis in ‘The Sign of the Cross.’ I 
have been on 
the stage for 
so long that 
many peo- 
ple think I 

do not tell 
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my nurse took 
theatre and held 
wings while 
mother was on gen 
the stage. I can’t IW 
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thing in the world if I could leap over- 
night into five years of seniority. 

“Tf you had been grilled for ‘youth’ 
at the start, as I have, you would 
8 how an element of maturity, 


which only time can bring, must be 
grounded in an actress’ make-up be- 
fore the managers will countenance her 
capabilities for anything worth while, 
no matter how great they may be. Of 
course I except a certain type of ingénue 
in which a girl need only go on and be 
herself. But no matter how well you 
may be fitted to do high-comedy leads, 
the chances are ten to one that you 
wont get them if you happen to be 
‘ingénue-aged.’ Managers buy youth for 
their ingénues over and above.all else. 


the truth “T am a native of the Isle of Man. 
about my My father, Alfred Heming, is director 
age. Asa of the Grand Theatre there. My mother, 
matter of who has retired from the stage since I went 











fact, I’d seriously onto it, originated the rdéle of 
give any- Glory Quayle at the first per- 
formance of ‘The Christian.’ 

Hall Caine himself portrayed 

¢ John Storm. My father 

fe played Drake. I was a little 
ft fe baby in short dresses, but 







me in the 


me to. the’ 


remember 
much about it 
except that 

Miss . Viola 
Allen came 
to Man 
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and 
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took a liking to me. She has been most 
encouraging and helpful-to me since. 
“My mother has been my greatest 
teacher, severest critic, and most inde- 
fatigable instructor. She cold-blankets 
me quickly. She makes me work. She is 
such a help to me that I do not see how 
girls without ‘‘stage-mothers” ever do 
succeed. Indeed I have never realized 
how girls born out of the atmosphere of 
the theatre—that is, of parents who 
were not stage-people, could succeed as 
so many hundreds do. To me acting has 
always seemed an hereditary art. When 
you stop to think how necessary it is for 
a tyro at acting to get started at the 
profession both right and early, you will 
see I know the justice of this contention 










































in her extreme childhood. 


baskets in department stores. 
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Booth - 
and 
Bar- 
rett. 
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on my part. An actress should begin to act 


“That this is directly against the efforts 
of those well-meaning and misguided people who 
would make all sorts of handicapping laws against 
putting children on the stage, I realize very well. 
But I do wish that this immense body of anti- 
child-actors would devote themselves a little more 
keenly towards righting the wrongs of the chil- 
dren who stand behind machines in unsanitary 
factories, of the children who hold grimy cash 


“T have been very fortunate in my managerial 
connections. And yet, in the face of all this— 


what is the crime that is held 
up against . me? Why, my 
youth! A thing for which I 


am not respon- 
fo) sible and cannot 


“Minna 
Gale at 17 
was lead- 


Viola Allen was Shakespearing at that 
age. So were Mary Anderson and Julia 
Marlowe. But the whirl ‘of theatricals 
has brought a public revulsion against 
the overly juvenile actress‘in the most 
prominent bit of a performance’s fore- 
ground. This change of heart may be 
traced indirectly to the psychological in- 
fluence of the plays. of Ibsen and other 
dramatists of the Scandinavian school, 
who brought out as their heroines wom- 
en of mature years and rounded experi- 
~ence. And so for 
. the young ac- 
® tress the 
young years 
rare the 
years of 
bitter- 
ness.”’ 
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EVA SWAIN 








VA SWAIN, the dainty little 
E prima ballerina at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, is espe- 
cially interesting for the reason that she 
is the first American girl ever chosen for 
that position, and the first prima bal- 
lerina at the Metropolitan whose train- 
ing has been gained in this country. 
Miss Swain lives with her father, 
Edgar Swain. In winter their home is at 
316 West One Hundred and Seventh 
Street, and in summer at a country place 
in the Catskills. Though reared in afflu- 
ence, she is just a simple little school 
girl who has chosen the career of a 
dancer because she loves the work. It 
all came about naturally, and without 
premeditation on the part of anybody. 














The 
First 
\ Ameri- 
can 
Prima 
Ballerina 


By 
SHIRLEY 
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“‘T have no relatives connected with 
the stage,” she said, “and I just grew up 
like any other girl, going to dancing 
school and parties, but with never any 
thought of becoming a professional, 
until about three years ago. At that 
time, I was asked to dance for a 
charitable entertainment, and 
my regular dancing teacher 
drilled me in some simple little 
things. People seemed to like 
their, and then for the first time I 
thought of going further in the work. So 
my father and mother took me down 
to see Madam Cavallazzi, who said she 
would take me for a year, and then she 
would be able to tell whether it would 
be worth while for me to go on. I have 
been with her ever since.” 

Madam Cavallazzi is the ballet mis- 
tress at the Metropolitan, and it was 
with great enthusiasm that Mr. Swain 
placed his daughter in her-care, for he 
remembered her as the “‘ Glorious Caval- 
lazzi,’’ then the prima ballerina at the 
famous opera house, whom he had seen 
with Patti years ago. 

A deep affection has grown up be- 
tween Madam and “Bebe,” as she calls 
her pupil, and the three years of train- 
ing have been a labor of love. 








The discipline Miss Swain underwent by way of bringing 
her to the point of artistic accomplishment that induced 
Director Gatti-Casazza to choose her for the most im- 

portant position in the ballet, is not of the severe and sordid 
nature that we hear of in the life stories of so many profes- 
sional dancers. 
Every morning she was driven to the theatre in the 
family automobile, and on a big stage on the top floor 
she received an hour’s lesson in dancing, and an hour 
in pantomime, in which, by the way, she has great 
talent. One hour of dancing with Madam in the 
afternoon, and one alone, just before retir- 
ing, completed her program of study. © 
Especial care was given to her diet, and 
early hours were kept; otherwise her life 
did not differ greatly from that of most other 
girls of her own age. 
For the last year, she has not been in regular 
school, but has spent much time riding 
and driving, living as much as. possi- 
ble in the fresh air’so as to gain the 
great physical strength that her work 
requires. For ballet dancing, delicate 
art though it may be, is also severe 
physical labor, and the coryphée must 
needs develop muscles which while 
remaining supple, are yet capable of 


enduring difficult and pro- 
longed strain. 

Childlike, Miss Swain is 
not the least bit frightened 
when she appears before an au- 


dience. ores F: r | 
“I. forget everything and o 
everybody, when I’m dancing,” 
she declares. ‘‘It gives one the 
strangest sense of power and 


freedom: it’s really more like EVA SWAIN AS SHE APPEARS 
ON THE STAGE AT THE 


° me "9 
fly 8 than anything else. METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


Photographs by White, New York 
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DIE O Pie Bee 


A little incident 
“Sammy's” 


By 


BAILLEY 
LANE 





|T A table in the second booth 
| A of “Sammy’s ” grieved two 
girls from “The Girl At The 


Wicket” at The Criterion. 

“Now here’s just the trouble with 
Credit. A quarter here, and a quarter 
there—and in two days you’re owing 
five million dollars.” 

“I certain’y,” pronounced Gladys 
Rann in continuation of the spirit of 
‘Miss Threnleigh’s observatons, “cer- 
tain’y gotta quit spendin’ so much 
money for food.” 

With doleful shakings of the head 
they continued to deal off their hand- 
fuls of cards, each stamped with the 
deadly pink numerals of the cash regis- 
ter, telling their dismal fortunes. 

“Gawee, ” called Miss Rann, stopping 
indignantly at one of the checks. 

A waiter, whose long visage reflected 
an honest, fish-faced melancholy, ap- 
proached the booth. 

“Gawge, just look at this check. I 
never bought those cigarettes. Thurs- 
day, maybe; but certain’y not Friday, 
the tenth.” 

The waiter gazed down pityingly, 
but without offering a hand for the 
check. 

“You should have spoken, ma’am, at 
the time, ma’am. An’ annyway Gus 
made out that check.” 

“Can you beat it? ‘Sure; she’s only 
in the chorus. Soak it to her!’ ” 


But George was not to escape. 

Miss Threnleigh, a show-girl of quite 
patrician bearing, looked up from her 
own expert auditing. 

“Gawge, here you’ve got me down 
for steak-and-mushrooms that same 
day. Do you mean to say I’d eat meat 
on Friday? What was wrong with you, 
Gawge? Running for president of the 
Waiters’ Club, and jobbed because you 
were an American?” 

“All them checks, ma’am, was made 
out by Gus.” 

“Made out by Gus—nothing. You 
waited on us; you know you did. I re- 
member we got tuh talking about the 
Cath’lics | when I ordered that | red- 
snapper.” 

George was possessed of a gone feel- 
ing, and studied the cards with knitted 
brows. 

“Oh,” he finally ejaculated with re- 
lief, solving the puzzle and tossing back 
the cheeks with the hauteur of a man 
vindicated. “The tent’ wazzunt Friday; — 
it was Satiddy.” 

“Oh-h,” accepted the girls. is 
“You ‘don’t get seothiet like that on 
me,” quoth George. “Gus, you might; 

but not me.’ 

Gladys, again dismally intent upon 
the checks, pushed him her emptied 
glass with its relic of ice. “Same thing 
for me, Gawge.’ 

“Same as I had before, too,” said 
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Miss Threnleigh. “And this you just 


brought was all flat ; bottle was too cold 
or something. You know you don’t 


have to crawl through the refrigerator 
on your hands and knees and get me 
one out of a bottom corner, just because 
I say cold.” 

“Gee, you ladies is always kickin’.” 

“Well, I want you to distinct-lee un- 
derstand —” 

“Yes, I gotcha.” 

George retreated forthwith. The 
wraths of the Misses Threnleigh and 
Rann he knew of old. 

“My heavings!” cried Miss Rann. 
“Aint the help here got fresh!” 

Miss Threnleigh drew out a pencil 
from her handbag, upheaving various 
handkerchiefs, route-books, powder rags 
and a round box or two of lip rouge. 
She began figuring upon the tablecloth 
in an arithmetic that was entirely sub- 
traction. 

“When the ghost walks Tuesday I'll 
have just seven dollahs left. And if 
Jones leaves on that fine, only two. (He 
said I walked pigeon-toed comin’ on in 
Palmer’s number. He lied; an’ he knows 
he lied; ’cause he don’t dare look me in 
the face when he passes. As though I 
could afford to take such a chance with 
a house full o' Elks from my home- 
town.) And Bessie owes me ten, but I'll 
never get it.” 

“Gee, if I had seven dollahs left—if 
I only had fwo dollahs left.” 

“T don’t suppose I'll ever get those 
rings out. Not to mention my winter 
clothes.” 

“I don’t believe it yet—those cigar- 
ettes they got charged here on Satur- 
day. I wouldn’t trust that waiter no 
farther than I could throw him.” 

“Sometimes, Gladys, I would get 
married.” 

“Don’t!” Gladys held up her hand 
sharply. “Don’t say that.” 

“Well, there’s a swell fellah down in 
Gal-vess-ton; a doctor, and got a swell 
practice—” 

“Doctors; I don’t know about doc- 
tors, Thren. I believe I’d just as soon 
marry a fellah in the show business as 
a doctor. They do turn out bad so off- 
tun.” 

- “Yes, that’s very true;. but next 
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.season if I don’t get that job with Al 


Woods, and they’d want me to go on 
the road here, an’ I didn’t have any- 
thing to fall back on—well, don’t be 
surprised if I’m cooking waffles for a- 
lotta little M.D’s down m Texas. He’s 
a widdawer, I forgot to mention.” 

George, with his tray, returned from 
the Wells of Samaria, visible through 
the distant swinging door in a horizon- 
tal of mahogany with a reredos of 
plate mirrors and cut glass. His appear- 
ance checked their vagrant musings, 
and brought them back to the sharp 
reality of their indebtedness. 

“Twelve dollars and seventy cents!” 
And Miss Rann counted her totals. 

“Eleven forty-five for mine.” 

“Why, you ate as much as I did,” en- 
vied Miss Rann. 

“But I didn’t spend so much, dearie. 

Because you know—or, maybe, will 
know—that there’s such a thing as 
spending your money and such a thing 
as throwing it away.” 
_ Setting forth their glassware and giv- 
ing a flick at some ashes with his pro- 
fessional napkin, George handed them a 
pencil with which to sign their lives 
away anew. : 

“Here I am signin’ for more,” said 
Gladys, “and aint paid up what I got 
standin’ against me already.” 

“It’s not worrying me. I know I’m 
not going to pay it.” 

“It wouldn’t worry me either, if it 
weren't that this is the middle of the 
week, with none of the boys comin’ 
around. But—” 

She stopped. 

“Visions of bliss ! Can it be that—” 

Through the doorway across the din- 
ing room, as though in answer to their 
prayers, entered two young—two very 
young—ien. 

Instantly, and as though in a single 
move, Threnleigh and Gladys Rann 
gave George their packet of checks. 
“Hand these to us later—you know.” 

He smiled. “I gotcha.” And he slipped 
the tabs into his low-necked vest, glanc- 
ing over his shoulder at the two young 
men to make sure they did not discover 
the.maneuver. 

“Can it be puzzible?’ cried Miss ~ 
Rann in ecstasies of gratitude. 
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Miss Threnleigh straightened her 
polo coat over, the back of her chair. 
“The Lord will provide.” 


Young Mr. Tompkins and young Mr. 
Blackwood, who spent more money in 
one afternoon than the department 
heads of their fathers earned in a fort- 
night, were typical, Their hair was 
plastered straight back from immature 
brows. They were attired in shoulder- 
less English coats and tight string-bean 
trousers. Hugged under their arms 
were rakish velour hats; and their 
smartness was touched up by bright 
canary gloves and bamboo sticks band- 
ed with gold. 

They approached the booth of the 
girls right gladsomely, surrendering 
their hats and canes to the waiter with 
the correct disdain. 

“Hullo, girls,” greeted Tompkins, 
“how are you fixed for some eats?” 

“We waz just about to dine,” said 
Gladys, too promptly for Threnleigh’s 
more subtle method. 

“Sit down, boys,” she said graciously, 
“and don’t let’s think of dinner. It’s so 
vulgar.” 

She glanced pointedly at Rann. 

“Because I’m not a bit hungry my- 
self. Let’s sit and talk. We haven’t had 
a chat—like in the old days—” 

“Say, we had some swell kick-outs, 
didn’t we—in the old days,” answered 
‘Tompkins. 

“Should say we did,” encouraged 
Threnleigh softly. 

“You bet we did,” said Blackwood, 
who qualified, as the conversation re- 
mained in one syllable. 

The Old Days harked back to the 
previous May. 

“And it’s such a joy just to see you 
again—and sit—and talk.” 

“But aintcha eatin’?’ asked Black- 
wood, offering a menu. 

Threnleigh demurred, while Miss 
Rann’s mouth watered painfully. 
~ “Oh, let’s wait. And frankly now— 
do you like to watch women eat?” 

“T never watch women eat,” tallied 
Tompkins brilliantly. 

“Oh, beautiful,” applauded Thren- 
leigh. “I love that.” 

“Aintchu clever,” concurred Gladys. 












Blackwood grinned sheepishly. H 
felt he ought to say something. He de~ 
faulted ignominiously by busily extract 
ing a cigarette from a costly case. 

Gladys, the ever-watchful, struck him 
a match, and Held it while he bowed to 
it and smacked his lips as its flame nib-— 
bled the dry end of his gold-tip. ie 

“But do you like to see women eat?” — 
pursued Threnleigh. 

The vacuous Blackwood snapped out © 
an empty-headed laugh. : 

Threnleigh bore with him. 

“That’s a question they’ve been ask- 
ing for ages,” responded Tompkins, 
“Why not put it the other way round, — 
Why not ask you women: Do you like 
to see men eat?” 

Gladys was startled. Mental activity 
was unlooked for in these quarters. 

Threnleigh rewarded the young man 
with a look of genuine interest. 

Blackwood coughed another roll-call — 
laugh. 

“Frankly, 
Threnleigh. 

“Sure.” 

“Then I loathe it.” 

Blackwood’s vacuity took on a new 
sheepishness as though he had been per- 
sonally indicted. His mother was always 
telling him he ate so disgracefully. But — 
Tompkins enjoyed her candor. ey 

“Why, .Thren’,” protested Gladys, 
“you don’t, anysuchthing.” 

“I do too. I hate to see men eat. And 
I hate to see women eat. And if I’d had 
my way there wouldn’t have been eat- 
ing ever. People would have been made 
just so they could have inhaled their 
sustenance—” 

“Their what?” checked Gladys. 

“their food. (Quit kidding me.) 
Would just inhale their—oh, whatever 
they needed to live on—from flowers 
and trees and running brooks.” 

Gladys collapsed, and, dipping her 
finger-tips into the highball, pretended 
to apply them to her aching temples. 
“This is too much.” 

At which bit of farce Blackwood bel- 
lowed with delight. Bobbed hilariously 
up and down in his chair. Hammered 
the table with his fist. And grew very 
red. He would not be left out. , 

“Say, you boob—” charged Tomp- 












































you mean?”  parried 











_ kins, having glimpsed Threnleigh’s ex- 
_ pression, and then turning to ; 
“Don’t know but what you said some- 
thing.” 

“Darn right,” agreed Blackwood. 
“An’ maybe people could be got to in- 
hale, that way. Cigarettes, they can; 
maybe meat and bread and potatuzz, 
they could. Gee!” 

“Pitifully literal, that boy,” thought 
Threnieigh, but not betraying it in the 
remark: “People would be awfully 
suprised, wouldn’t they, Blackie, if 
things turned out some day just as you 
say “ae 

“Darn right they would,” he re- 
turned, setting his jaw sternly as 
though fastening it bull-doggishly into 
an Immortal Idea. 

Tompkins avoided the banal by 
pressing the bell for the waiter. 

“Darn, darn right they would,” re- 
iterated the Vacant One. 

“Well, here’s the Little Undertaker,” 
tamnounced Tompkins as the waiter ap- 
peared at the booth. “Start the ball roil- 
ing; for b’tween you’n me we're both 
hungry as bears.” 

“Oh,” pouted Threnleigh with a 
moue of unwillingness. 

“Despite the fact you ‘loathe’ men’s 
eating.” 

“And women’s, too,’ amended 
Gladys, insuring perfect peace. “She 
hit the women too, you know.” 

. “Come on,” pressed Tompkins, 
“What'll you have?” 

“What time is it?” asked Threnleigh, 
prolonging the subterfuge. 

“ 0’ six,” read Blackwood 
from a jeweled timepiece. 

Threnleigh gave a start. “Oh, heav- 
ens, I must be going.” 

“Oh, uo,” protested the two youths. 

That would have been a disgrace, and 
they felt it down to the last inch of 
buying-power in their last silver dollar. 
Threnleigh pushed back her chair, and 
looked helpessly across at Gladys. 

“Oh, none of that ditching,” coaxed 
Tompkins. “Let the other fellow go. 
We'll have as nice a dinner as he will. 
Just for the sake of the Old Days. Or— 
maybe you don’t like the comp’ny.” 

The young gallant pouted boyishly. 

“Oh, it aint that,” soothed Gladys 
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hastily, according to code, but perfectly 
miserable for fear Threnleigh would 
overdo it. “She has got a date; honest. 
But come on, Thren’, stay. You can fix 
it up afterward. The boys have been 
so nice about it. And you'll have lots 
more fun here; I just know you will.” 

Threnleigh wavered expertly. “But 
I'll be murdered.” 

“They haven’t got anything on you.” 

Gladys could be an effective team- 
mate. 

“Oh, no; of course not. But—oh 
shoot! If they are so unreasonable as to 
get sore, let ’em get sore.” 

And with a fine indignation she drew 
her chair under the table again. 

“Good,” exulted the boys devoutly, 
their heads lifting once again fearlessly 
at anything the filling tables of “Sam- 
my’s” might see or think. 

Nothing hurts the male more than 
the desertion of the female; nothing 
pleases him more than to make another 
male suffer it. 

Which is to be found in Juvenal, 
Proverbs or George Ade at less length 
and with keener point; especially, 
George Ade. 

The waiter, whom long years of 
training had enabled to listen to such 
twaddle without hearing it, now distrib- 
uted again the menu cards, 

“What’ll it be, girls?” said Tompkins 
cordially. 

“I don’t feel like mucha anything,” 
said Gladys. “Wonder if the steak is 
good.” 

“Fine,” volunteered George in the 
manner of confiding a secret. He got out 
his red-leathered pad, desked it in his 
left palm level with his ingrowing 
chest, and pinned it down with a tenta- 
tive pencil, 

“Oh, here’s lobster,” 
Blackwood. 

“Where?” gasped Gladys avidly. 
“Oh, yes, I see it. That’s what I want. 
And some butter-sauce. And celery. 
And potattuzz owe gratt’n. And a cup- 
pa cawfee. And—and I guess that’s all. 
I’ll order dessert later.” 


discovered 


George’s pencil raced with her in- 
voice, coming in a close second. 


“And what’s yours?” inquired 
Tompkins of Threnleigh. 

















“Well-li—let’s see. I’ve read every- 
thing as usual from soups to ‘Not Res- 
ponsible For Overcoats;’ read ‘Fish- 
Ready’ and ‘Fish-to-Order’ fourteen 
times going and coming, not to mention 
the proprietor’s name and two tele- 
phones. So I guess I’m ready to decide 
on what I had in mind all the time, and 
Til take a little of that grand old 
stand-by: some roast beef rare. And 
rare, Gawge, rare as they make it. 
Potattuzz, I guess, come with it. And 
I don’t care for coffee. Though, Gawge, 
you might bring me a bottulla~-Bud with 
my dinner. As cold as you like it, 
Gawge; we're such friends now.” 


After the dinner was over Tompkins 
settled, much to the personal enrich- 
ment of George. The two young men, to 
tide over an idle evening, decided to see 
the girls’ show again, and so repaired 
to the telephone, Tompkins never 
trusting his duller mate to negotiate a 
business operation alone. 

Watching them carefully as they de- 
parted, and receiving his signal from 
the girls, George hastily spread the 
checks for their past week’s board face 
up across the tablecloth. 

“Jiggers,” warned Threnieigh, “here 
they come back.” 

When the boys returned to the booth 
their hearts were touched by a seem- 
ingly soulless waiter gazing down 
sternly upon two girls of whom they 
were very fond, the girls in turn gazing 
anxiously upon a lay-out of delinquent 
dinner debts. 

Apparently not having been aware of 
the young men’s proximity, the latter 
now saw these two poor girls pathetic- 
ally attempt to hide these tell-tale cards 
—too proud to expose their straits to 
others’ eyes. And a lump rose in each 
youth’s throat, and neither one of them 
but felt he was witness to an intimate 
phase of the tragedy of existence. 

George here developed a consummate 
finesse, for one whom the girls had 
hitherto felt was only a waiter, and he 
pretended to shrink guiltily at being 
discovered in putting the screws to a 
defenseless sex. Indeed, the young men 
eyed him savagely. 

But Threnleigh, apparently in too 


much of a daze to realize their 
ence, soberly opened her handbag in 
her lap—seemed to be fingering, seemed 
to be counting. The boys saw her lips” 
moving in calculations to herself; saw 
her give a quick, frightened’ little 
glance at Gladys, which they were sure 
they were not meant to catch. 5 

“Hold these over till to-morrow, 
can’t you, Gawge?” she pleaded. 

Whereupon Blackwood, sure he was 
doing as it would be wished he would 
do by that all-wise maker of fashions 
in Good American Sports—R. H. Davis, 
née McCoy—swept in all the checks of 
the two girls; bunched them; did not 
dceign to read their totals; produced a 
fiity-dollar bill; and haughtily handed 
them to George, alias Varlet, alias 
Knave. 

Tompkins made a snatch at them, — 

Threnleigh subtly caught his arm 
under the table and held it back, He 
thought it was her pride. But it was a 
flattering appreciation of him, person- — 
ally. It was her way of repaying him 
for having been interesting to her. It 
was a strange impulse, born of strange 
ethics ; it was all she knew. 

But by this time Gladys was dis-— 
creetly saying: “Oh, you mustn’t do 
that, Mr. Blackwood.” 

“Be good, be good,” he chided pa- 
tronizingly. 

Threnleigh and Gladys, again ac- 
cording to code, did a sister-act of 
shocked dismay. ; 

“Oh, we can’t let the boys do that.” 

“Be good, be good,” repeated Black- 
wood with a proud, thick grin. 

Tompkins gazed at him desolately. 

“T’ll go halves with you on that, 
Blackie.” 

“Not on your life,” triumphed the 
other. 

And that night in the dressing room, — 
just as Gladys handed Threnleigh back 
her beading stick as the assistant stage — 
manager passed calling “Overchure— — 
Overchure,” the former observed: ~ 
“My, with those checks off my mind — 
it’s such a load lifted. Oh, I feel so 
happy. Feel just as though I’d like to 
go out into the world and do good.” 

“Well, you’re two down already; go 
to it, dearie.” 












































- Everything 
But Plays 


A critical review of the 


month’s productions 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 


With cartoons by 
HERB ROTH 








GLOBE - TROTTING friend 
of mine insists that if you 
want to get the best of any- 

thing, you must keep away from the 

place where most naturally you would 
expect to find it. 

“Rhine wine is wretched on the 
Rhine,” he says. “There are no good 
cigars in Havana, no sardines in Sar- 
dinia, no turkeys in Turkey.” 

To which, had this friend spent the 
past month in New York, he might have 
added: “And no plays in the play- 
houses.” 

Of theatrical entertainment certainly 
there has been a plenty. One week we 
had seven openings, and the next week 
- eight. There is a splendid scenic spec- 
tacle at the Century, a most interesting 
curiosity at the Fulton, a “sequence of 
episodes” and a visualized fairy story at 
the Little Theatre, but for real drama 
one must go to Belasco or the Balkans. 

The managerial mania for novelty is 
not remarkable in a city so surfeited 
with stage things that an ordinary play, 
well written and carefully produced, 
_ scarcely makes a ripple in the rushing 





waters. Every possible story and situ- 

ation, every conceivable emotion, char- — 
acter and phase of life has been trotted 
out for our inspection in the course of 
an autumn that, up to date, has brought 
us nearly sixty productions. Even sin 
seems to have lost its savor. Jules Eck- 
ert Goodman tried us last month with a 
seduced lady, Cosmo Hamilton with a 
lady in imminent danger of seduction, 
Elmer Harris with a “trial marriage” 
lady willing to be sent home on ap- 
proval, and Arthur Schnitzler with a job 
lot of four ladies of uneasy virtue, and 
we never blinked an eyelid. All these 
ladies, excepting Herr Schnitzler’s, have 
taken up their permanent abode in the 
storehouse, and, for the next few 
weeks, it will be perfectly safe for any 
company to issue an accident insurance 
policy on the Seventh Commandment. 


“THE DAUGHTER OF HEAVEN” 


THE YELLOw Perit—I do not refer to 
money—that threatened our theatres 
last season has made itself felt again 
in two stories of the Celestial Empire. 
“The Daughter of Heaven,” written by 



































THE HEATHEN CHINEE is PECULIAR 




















three great literary celebrities, extrav- 
agantly presented by one of our most 
important producers, in the magnificent 
Century Theatre, was fanfaronaded as 
nothing else has been since last Bern- 
hardt condescended to America. Loti’s 
drama, like Kipling’s dawn, may be said 
to have “come up like thunder, outer 
China.” And, after the venture, scath- 
ingly dismissed by the critics, had nar- 
rowly escaped coming to nothing, an 
unheralded offering, “The Yellow 
Jacket,” the work of two men compara- 
tively unknown, interpreted by a com- 
pany of unfamed actors under direction 
of a new management in a “hoodoo” 
playhouse, seems to have more chance of 
success. Thus do the plans of mice and 
managers “gang aft a-gley.” 

As a matter of fact, the three great 
literary celebrities mentioned formed 
a combination from which only the 
most invincible optimist could have ex- 
pected drama. George Egerton, who 
adapted the tragedy, is the author of 
vague and shadowy short stories. Judith 
Gautier, daughter of Théophile Gautier, 
is a dreaming Orientalist. Pierre Loti is 








a prose poet, a genre word painter, a 
worker of embroidered phrases, whose 
sentences flow as smoothly as a river— 
and as endlessly. In fifty novels he has 
shown his idea of drama to be not ac- 
tion but atmosphere. Things appear to 
him as pictures; he feels, and makes his 
readers feel, thrill in the changes of 
cloud and sea and sky. Such a scene as 
that which prologues the play—a moon- 
lit stream down which drifts a boat con- 
taining two singing lovers—would have 
filled fifty pages of a volume like “Aziy- 
ade” or “Madame Chrysanthéme.” For 
the stage, these scenes are painted on 
canvas ; the artist and the costumer, as it 
were, take the words out of the poet’s 
mouth. 
Much of what was-left to Loti by 
artist and costumer has-been subducted 
in stage direction. The tardiness of these 
eliminations, together with unprepared- 
ness at the time of production, must 
account largely for the original chorus 
of ctitical condemnation, since, at the 
present moment, “The Daughter of 
Heaven,” whatever its literary or dra- 
matic merits or demerits, is a perform- 
























64 
ance never dull and generally most en- 
joyable. As a play it is not more negli- 


gible than was its predecessor at the 
Century, and, as a spectacle, it sur- 
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passes, not only “The Garden of Allah,” 
but anything else ever seen in New 
York. 

Loti’s text, as it stands, rarely sug- 
gests poetry. There is nothing in it 
to compare with the flights of Rostand 
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and of Zamacois—nothing, at least,’ 
until we reach the very end of the piece, 
where the defeated Empress rejects the 
victorious Emperor because the union 
he urged would 
have been “a 
duty too easy 
and too sweet— 
for I loved you.” 
Judged by the 
eye, however, 
“The Daughter 
of Heaven,” 
with its intoxi- 
catingly beauti- 
ful blends of 
color, soft yet 
distinct, melting 
yet varied and 
individual, is 
real poetry. 
The Loti- 
Gautier story of 
“love across a 
bloody chasm” 
has become 
threadbare and 
commonplace 
ever since 
Shakespeare 
‘ pronounced a 
plague on the 
houses of Mon- 
tague and Cap- 
wlet. The sub- 
jects of the 
dynasty of Ming 
are in rebellion 
against the sov- 
ereignty of the 
dynasty of Tsin, 
whose reigning 
head, the Em- 
peror of China, 
shut up in his 
palace at Pekin, 
conceives, from 
what he_ has 
heard of her, a 
passion for the 
Ming Empress. Disguised as one of the 
Empress’ chief officials, the Viceroy of 
the South, he attends the consecration of 
her boy, Son of Spring. In the throne 
room at Nankin, the Daughter of 
Heaven forgives the ardent address of 








the supposed Viceroy, and feels herself 
falling in love with him, even as deeply 
as he has come to love her. 

Just at this interesting juncture the 
Emperor’s imposture is discovered and 
he escapes, joining his army outside the 
battlements of Nankin. When the 
Empress’ followers are beaten, ready, 
not for surrender but for suicide, the 
victor, still incognito, appears to offer a 
clemency instantly declined by the 
Empress. It is not until she is brought 
to him a prisoner that the deposed ruler 
learns the identity of her conqueror, 
who again declares his love and who 
proposes to unite the two races in their 
personal union. In the fine passage 
already quoted, the Empress refuses 
this agreeable alternative, and, taking 
poison, dies on the throne of the Tar- 
tars. 

It is not wholly the fault of the pro- 
ducers thatthe Orientalism of these 
characters, like beauty, proves to be 
“only skin deep”—in fact, often no 
deeper than their gorgeous garments. 
Such speeches as the Emperor's 
“Thanks to the sailors, it went off with- 
out a hitch” do not create the impression 
that we are listening to Celestials. In- 
deed, the acting, though never brilliant, 
generally is quite adequate. Viola Allen, 
as the Empress, is rather too declama- 
tory, and the audience suffers from the 
monotony of her voice, but, excepting 
in passages requiring a display of that 
maternal feeling which Miss Allen pos- 
sesses no more than does Mrs. Fiske, 
she is convincing and attractive. Basil 
Gill is forceful and impressive as the 
Tartar Emperor, while Lee Baker and 
Henry Bergman, as their respective 
ministers, play with dignity and re- 
pression. 

Caramba—not the Spanish oath but 
the Italian costumer—really is the hero 
of the spectacle at the Century, achiev- 
ing wonders with subdued tones of 
blues and greens, in which a few major 
colors are present as dominant notes 
in the symphony. The Russian Ballet 
in Paris affords the only possible com- 
parison with the garbing of this produc- 
tion, and that comparison is at the 
expense of the Russian Ballet. The 
scenery, by Gates and Morange, also is 
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strikingly lovely. Only the blind can 
afford to miss seeing “The Daughter of 
Heaven.” 


“THE YELLOW JACKET” 


THAT scenery, costumes, properties— 
even illusion and serious effort to es- 
tablish and maintain conviction—are not 
indispensibles of drama is demonstrated 
surprisingly in “The Yellow Jacket,” a 
quaint, curious and charming “Chinese 
play done in the Chinese manner” at the 
Fulton. Nearly a hundred scenes are 
represented in the course of this per- 
formance, yet, excepting for a single 
rather meager setting that reproduces 
the stage of the Chinese theatre that 
used to stand on Jackson Street, in San 
Francisco, there is no scenery. One of 
two conspirators suggests carrying their 
conversation to a place of greater pri- 
vacy. They rise, take a turn of a few 
steps, sit again in the chairs from which 
they rose, and are presumed to have 
retired to another room. 

The Chorus, occupying the position 
of the interlocutor in a minstrel show, 
announces, interlocutor-like, the imagi- 
nary change of scene, adding a brief 
outline of what is to occur, together 
with sundry details as to characters and 
their motives. A useful person, this 
Chorus, who would be of inestimable 
value to the tired business man at almost 
any serious play on Broadway! “Be- 
hold,” says the Chorus, “a weeping wil- 
low tree.” The Property Man, theoret- 
ically invisible during the action of the 
piece, possesses himself of a bamboo 
stick from a store of such things at the 
side of the stage, and, with amusing 
ennui, holds it upright. The hero ap- 
proaches with a rope. “He hangs him- 
self,” declares the Chorus, “but fear 
not. One presently will come to cut him 
down.” 

It is not so remarkable; after all, that 
audiences should be willing and able to 
visualize non-existent scenery and prop- 
erties, since, for centuries, that was the 
task of every patron of the theatre; the 
remarkable thing is that drama should 
survive intentional stress upon the lu- 
dicrous features of its presentation. If 
you were not pretty sure to witness the _ 
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performance yourself, I should not ask 
you to believe that spectators could 
weep at the parting of a mother from a 
child in reality nothing more nor less 
than a block of wood, grotesquely 
dressed, “who,” the mother says, “as 
you see, is celestially beautiful.” 

The whimsical humor of showing, 
and facetiously commenting upon, the 
machinery of a play must be apparent. 
As with any other instrument of one 
string, this strain grows a trifle monot- 
onous after a time, but, as has been 
said, there remains, in a sort of inner 
shrine, a drama really notable for fer- 
tility of invention, exuberance of fancy, 
and genuine poetry. Loti, at his best, 
never wrote a lovelier line than “the teak 
wood was carved by moonbeams danc- 
ing on its surface,” while Sienkiewicz’s 
account of the “love boats” of Rome, 
Ebers’ description of an evening in the 
galley of Cleopatra, hardly compare 
with the exquisite delicacy of the pas- 
sage between youth and maid drifting 
along in a vessel composed of five plain 
chairs in “The Yellow Jacket.” Another 
sampan is supposed to be passing, and 
in it are two other lovers. You can hear 
their kisses in the low voice of the 
youth, and see the reflection of their 
embraces in his eyes! 

All these things, and dozens more, 
happen in consequence of the desire of 
Wu Sin Yin, (Translated “Great Sound 
Language” and suggested, by the Lady 
Who Goes to the Theatre With Me, as 
ah appropriate nom de guerre for any 
one of several prominent citizens of this 
Republic), to be rid of his first wife, 
Chee Moo. There being no such place 
as Reno, China, Wu engages a farmer, 
Lee Sin, to murder Chee Moo and her 
babe, Wu Hoo Git, and to bring back 
the head of the former. Lee Sin, being 
a compassionate man with a sense of 
humor, instead decapitates Tso, maid of 
the second wife, Due Jung Fah, who in- 
spired the whole dirty business. Note, 
while we are changing paragraphs, the 
similarity of this incident, common in 
the earliest Chinese drama, to one used 
by the Grimm Brothers in “Snow 
White,” to a review of the dramatiza- 
tion of which we shall come in due time. 

Despite the ingenuity of the farmer, 
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Chee Moo departs this life, mounting 
by means of a ladder—as in the miracle 
plays—to heaven, where subsequently 
she appears at intervals to make inter- 
esting comments regarding what goes 
on below. Wu Hoo Git, grown from a 
block of wood to be a handsome young 
fellow, lives to fall in love with Moy 
Fah Loy, and to defeat the machina- 
tions of his half brother, Due Jung 
Fah’s son, Wu Fah Din, whose effem- 
inacy is such as would have fitted him, 
in a later age, for the chorus of a 
modern musical comedy. 

In its combination of sophistication 
and naiveté, the play*suggests, as much 
as it suggests anything else known to 
our theatre, Professor Reinhardt’s “Su- 
murun.” Like that serio-comic drama, 
it is helped greatly by its. incidental 
music, in this case. composed, with 
wonderful sympathy and tunefulness, 
by William Furst, who did as much, and 
as well, for that other story of China, 
“The Darling of the Gods.” “The Yel- 
low Jacket” probably somewhat traves- 
ties what it pretends to imitate, but for 
all that, and for all the fact that its 
authors, George C. Hazelton and J. H. 
Benrimo, may never have been nearer 
China than a chop-suey restaurant in 
San Francisco, it gives an impression of 
verisimilitude never quite achieved by 
the Orientalists represented at the Cen- 
tury. This despite the fact that some.of 
the minor performers, notably the 
musicians, being unskilled in the art 
of make-up, show features unmistaka- 
bly Celtic and Hebraic, inspiring the 
reflection that, in Broadway produc- 
tions of Mongolian drama, unavoid- 
ably sometimes “the heathen Chinee 
is peculiar.” 

“The Yellow Jacket” is capitally 
acted, especially in respect to the Wu 
Fah Din of Schuyler Ladd—a really 
fine performance; the Wu Hoo Git of 
George Relph; the Tso and the Chow 
Wan of Antoinette Walker, and the 
Machiavellian Tai Fah Min of Regi- 
nald Barlow. Arthur Shaw is very 
funny, though not very Chinese, as the 
invisible Property Man, and Signor Pe- 
rugini excellent in the réle of the 
Chorus, through whose lips the authors 


- brilliantly satirize the Broadway theat- 4 
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rical manager in making him say: “I 
speak in the first person because I am 
accustomed to adulation. It does not dis- 
concert me. I wrote this play. I com- 
posed the music, too. I showed the 
people how to walk and how to talk. 
The play is mine; the acting virtually 
mine.” 
“THE AFFAIRS OF ANATOL” 


Tue LittLe THEATRE has become 
the Jekyll and Hyde of playhouses. 
Every afternoon, except Saturdays, 
it is a very good Little Theatre, 
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indeed, gathering in the children and 
telling them the fairy story of “Snow 
White;” but at night it relates “The 
‘Affairs’ of Anatol” with a distributed 
harem. 

Last year, when Mitchell Kennerley 
published these cameo comedies by 
Arthur Schnitzler, known here through 
Katherine Grey’s appearance in his 
tragedy, “The Reckoning,” and Mrs, 
Fiske’s production of “The Green 
Cockatoo,” few of us ventured to hope 
they ever would see the stage. “Anatol” 
is a sort of deeper “Dolly Dialogues,” 
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witty, well-bred, clever, cultured, subtle, 
tender, worldly-wise—in a word, not at 
all the sort of episodes likely to win 
favor with a public whose standard of 
a one-act play is the story of a wife 
whose jealousy is aroused when she 
mistakes the name of a race horse for 
the name of a woman and hears her 
husband praise its ankles. 

Winthrop Ames presents five of the 
seven comedies, omitting “Dying 
Pangs,” which is rather painful, and 
“Keepsakes,” a capital trifle, but, even 
more than its companion pieces, frankly 
—er—frank. Anatol, of course, figures 
in all the plays, with his Dr. Watson, 
Max, and a different heroine for each 
“affair.” Anatol was a very busy young 
man. A procession of his ladies would 
have taken two hours to pass a given 
point. There was Hilda, in “Ask Me No 
Questions,” whom he hypnotized with 
the purpose of learning whether she 
had other lovers and then woke with- 
out venturing to interrogate. There was 
Bianca, of the circus, in “An Episode,” 
who “would never forget—never be 
able to forget,” but who “couldn’t place 
him” when, coming to keep an assigna- 
tion with Max, she stumbled upon the 
man who, by his own confession, was 
“the whole world to her, and always 
would be.” 

Mimi was:an actress who had agreed 
with Anatol that “when the time comes 
we'll go each our own way without any 
fuss.” Nevertheless, when the time came 
for Anatol to go his own way, he 
dreaded breaking the terrible news. 
Judge his anger, and condone his mak- 
ing a scene, at being told, before he had 
a chance to deal his blow, that Mimi was 
madly in love with some one else. This is 
“The Farewell Supper.” “A Christmas 
Present,” most delicate and delightful 
of the plays, shows his meeting, in the 
street before a shop, with Gabrielle, a 
married woman who had resisted his 
advances, but who, just before stepping 
into a cab, sends her flowers to Anatol’s 
newest inamorata with the message 
that they are “from some one who 
might have been as happy as you—ifshe 
hadn’t been quite such a coward!” “The 
Wedding Morning” is an ingenious and 
uproarious farce, in which, on the day 


he is to be married, Anatol is disclosed 
with Lona, a past and peppery flame, 
whom he has brought home the night 
before and who objects violently to 
being left alone. 

It is impossible, of course, to do the 
least justice to these stories, much less 
to criticise them, in the space left to me. 
They are exquisitely realized at the 
Little Theatre. John Barrymore plays 
Anatol with suavity, spirit, and self- 
possession, but he is hardly volatile 
enough, or Viennese enough, for a char- 
acter so essentially Continental. Here is 
a role for a younger Leo Ditrichstein or 
a Richard Mansfield of the days of 
“Prince Karl.” There are five leading 
women—Marguerite Clark, Gail Kane, 
Doris Keane, Katherine Emmet and 
Isabelle Lee, and the greatest of these 


is Miss Emmet, whose performance of _ 
Gabrielle is very fine art, indeed. Mimi — 


is a “fatter” part, and Miss Keane is 
excellent in it. 
“Anatol” is a mezzo-tinted delight. 


“SNOW WHITE” 


THE first-nighters of the next genera- 
tion turned out in force to witness the 
premiere of “Snow White.” Even the 
big critics brought their children, and 
those who hadn’t children to bring 
wrote very foolish criticisms indeed. 
All the little boys in the audience gasped 
with delight when Marguerite Clark 
appeared as the Fairy Princess, and I 
doubt not that to-day we have among 
us a new type of “Johnnie,” whose 
nurse takes him, after the performance, 
to wait at the stage door. It was inter- 
esting. to observe what pleased the 
youngsters. They laughed hardest when 
Sir Dandiprat fell upstairs—from which 
The Lady Who Goes to the Theatre 
With Me deduces that they will grow 
up to be regular patrons of the drama. 

“Snow White” suggested nothing else 
so much as a play performed with paste- 
board figures in a toy theatre. The 
famous fairy story has been capitally 


adapted by Jessie Braham White, who, © 
in lieu of the archaic language usual in 7 
such pieces, has told the tale much as | 
nice, old-fashioned mothers used to tell ~ 
it at bed time. Moreover, she has 7 
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contrived to add many quaint touches of 
humor for the grown-ups. All of us 
chuckled at the witch’s unsuccessful 
effort to brew the most difficult of 
charms, a hair restorer that really 
would grow hair, and at such speeches 
as that which she made to Brangomar— 
“If you only knew how much trouble I 
take to keep you looking beautiful! 
Your disposition keeps wearing 
through.” Miss White’s construction, 
too—I’m quite serious about this—is as 
ingenious as the best of Pinero. And 
some of her climaxes positively were 
thrilling. I suffered agonies of suspense 
when the dwarfs were on the point of 
finding Snow White, with the poisoned 
comb in her hair, and Brangomar was 
about to reach the count of a hundred, 
when the comb was to prove fatal. 

It doesn’t seem possible that anyone 
will need to be told the story of “Snow 
White’”—how the wicked Queen Bran- 
gomar taised the deuce (begging your 
pardon, but it’s hard to be unsophisti- 
cated at such short notice), because her 
step-daughter was “far more fair than 
you.” Brangomar engaged the hunts- 
man, Berthold, to kill Snow White, 
which he failed to do, bringing back, in 
place of her heart, a bit of beefsteak, a 
substitution that quite deceived the 
witch, who presumably knew that many 
people have bits of beefsteak where 
their hearts ought to be. Snow White, 
wandering in the woods, found the 
abode of the Seven Dwarfs, and en- 
deared herself to them by washing 
their faces and providing their beds 
with nice lingerie pillows. Then— 

But go see for yourself. See Miss 
Clark’s exquisite performance of Snow 
White, and Elaine Inescort’s wicked 
Queen, looking as though she had 
stepped from Edwin Abbey’s pictures of 
“The Holy Grail,” summoning the 
witch by gravely reciting: “E-o-soph-o- 
gos; e-o-soph-o-gill!” See Ada Boshell, 
as the witch, sit on her fire to keep 
warm; see Frank McCormack’s self- 
important Dandiprat; and see the six 
little girls do a dance, for the entertain- 
ment of Prince Florimond, that reminds 
one how royal tastes changed between 
the days of Florimond and those of the 
late Leopold of Belgium. 
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Whatever your age, you'll like every 
bit of it—like it the better, I think, if 
you’re grown up. For, truly, the great- 
est tragedy in life is that we aren’t wise 
enough really to enjoy being young until 
we have ceased being it! 


“LITTLE WOMEN” 


ANOTHER performance that requires 
the mind and the heart of a child is 
“Little Women,” current at the Play- 
house. Lacking these things, you are 
likely to observe that the humor of the 
piece is of the broadest, that the pathos 
is bathos, and that, as a matter of truth, 
the entertainment simply isn’t a play. 
After all, though, plays are a matter of 
taste, and to insist upon the technical 
flaws of “Little Women”—upon_ the 
facts that its action is not progressive 
and that it has no central story—is to 
bring an education in entomology to bear 
upon the appreciation of a butterfly. 

Marian De Forest, the adaptor, ‘has 
gone through Louisa M. Alcott’s book 
like a Cook’s tourist through Rome, but 
that hop-skip-and-a-jump method is un- 
avoidable when one has three heroines 
to marry and one to kill in the course 
of a single evening. Moreover, there are 
so many incidents in the story that those 
who remember it are sure to want in the 
play, and the dramatist has had to 
choose between disappointing these peo- 
ple and crowding her plot with unrelated 
trifles. There are a good many of the 
latter in “Little Women,” but, on the 
whole, the work of selection, and of ar- 
rangement, has been beautifully done. 
Miss De Forest has succeeded in pre- 
senting Meg and Jo and Beth and Amy 
just about as they took form in our 
minds these many years ago, and I think 
no one can see the piece without appre- 
ciating it as a sweet, clean picture of 
home life, and a reminder of days when 
we were younger and simpler and per- 
haps just a little bit more wholesome. 

To relate the story, or stories, of the 
play seems as superfluous as relating 
the story of “Snow White.” We are pre- 
sented to the March family in their old- 
fashioned house—wonderfully repro- 
duced—in Concord. The first act shows 
Mr. March away with the Federal army, 








































the arrival of news of his illness, and 
Jo’s sacrifice of her hair to obtain 
money for her mother’s trip to Wash- 
ington. Also, we learn of Laurie’s hope- 
less love for Jo. In the second act John 
Brook proposes to Meg, who, after care- 
fully rehearsing her refusal, accepts 
him. Act three is devoted to Professor 
Bhaer’s courtship of Jo, and to the pass- 
ing of Beth—a demise that, though I 
had seen it coming since nine o'clock, 
and in spite of all my sophistication, 
moistened my eyes as they have not 
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where the hero is an American swell— 
sometimes even from Chicago—who 
falls in love with a royal princess in 
Europe. She reminds him of 
the difference in their stations, and that 
gives him a chance to ring in three solid 
pages about America’s uncrowned soy- 
The great scene is 
when his rival for the princess’ hand, 
Count Feodor, attacks him between the 
portcullis and the ruined chapel. The 
American hero shucks his coat and 
throws it over the heads of the blood- 
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been moistened in the theatre since first 
they witnessed the death of Little Eva. 
The last act, in the apple orchard, brings 
about Laurie’s switch to Amy, and Jo’s 
capitulation to Professor Bhaer. 

“Little Women” is most sympathetic- 
ally acted and produced. But for my 
objection to mixed metaphor, I should 
describe the piece as a mental foot- 
warmer for the heart. 


“HAWTHORNE OF THE U. S. A.” 


“Say,” inquired Pescud in a book, 
called “Options,” by the late lamented 
O. Henry, “did you ever read one of 
these best-sellers? I mean the kind 


‘“‘THE FOLLIES OF 1912’? ESTABLISHES THE 


hounds, gives the mitrailleuse a slap 
with his mitt, and lands in Kid McCoy’s 
best style on the count’s left eye. The 
book ends with the broker and the prin- 
cess doing a John Cecil Clay cover un- 
der the linden trees on the Gorgonzola 
Walk.” 

There, gentle reader, you have an ac- 
curate description of James Bernard © 
Fagan’s romantic farce, “Hawthorne of 
the U. S. A.,” in which that exceed- | 
ingly delightful young actor, Douglas = 
Fairbanks, is appearing at the Astor. — 
You may even take O. Henry’s word | 
for the fight, which occurs at the end of @ 
Act II, and is the liveliest, quickest and — 












most exciting battle that has occurred 
on any stage since Kyrle Bellew licked 
an entire regiment in “A Gentleman of 
France.” “Hawthorne of the U. S. A.,” 
to get down to detail, is a combination 
of “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” and 
of “a poor thing but mine own,” entitled 
“Such a Little Queen”—quite impossi- 
ble, altogether preposterous, and yet the 
brightest, funniest, fastest entertain- 
ment just now on view in New York. 
You'll get a laugh every twenty seconds 
at the Astor, with a few thrills thrown 


_ in where you least expect them. 
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It is a long time since any writer of 
comedy has had a better idea than show- 
ing the smashing-up of a four-cornered 
masculine friendship through the mar- 
riage of three of the quartette, and few 
of us can recall a funnier act than that 
in which the Benedicks bring their 
spouses to the rooms of their bachelor 
“pal” for an evening that winds up in 
squabbles and hasty exits. There were 
delightful touches of human nature in 
“Our Wives,” any number of bright 
lines, and a “featured” leading man, 
Henry Kolker, who played an unctuous 























FACT THAT WOMEN HAVE LEGS 


“OUR WIVES” 

Dramatic literature is full of “ac- 
tor-proof plays’—plays so inherently 
interesting that bad histrionism cannot 
spoil them ; the crying need of the hour 
is manager-proof plays. “Our Wives,” 
produced by Mr. Belasco or Mr. Froh- 
man with John Drew in the rdéle of 
Frank Bowers, would have made the 
everlasting reputation of its authors, 
Helen Krafft and Frank Mandel. Pre- 
sented in the wrong tempo, in the wrong 
light, in the wrong theatre, unpruned, 
and with a cast largely wrong, it has 
caused Miss Krafft and Mr. Mandel to 
be credited with a-failure at Wallack’s. 


comedy part as though it were Hamlet. 

“There’s no use crying over spilt 
milk,” but I should like to go on record 
as saying that an excellent play was 
spoiled in the production of “Our 
Wives,” and to inquire, from purely 
selfish motives, for what management 
Frank Bowers wrote the musical com- 
edy libretti that enabled him to live in 
the apartment shown at Wallack’s. 


.“THE LADY OF THE SLIPPER” 


Tue success of “The Lady of the 
Slipper” at the Globe is pretty largely a 
matter of Elsie Janis and Fred Stone. 
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Anne Caldwell and Lawrence Mc- 
Carty’s book, an adaptation of ‘‘Cinder- 
ella,” is devoid of witty lines and of 
humorous situations, but there is little 
need of either when one has a star who 
can bring down the house by springing 
from sofa to chair, from chair to table, 
from table to floor, and from the floor 
straight through an oil painting hanging 
on the wall. 

The “dance” of Mr. Stone’s, pro- 
grammed as “The Punch Bowl Glide,” 
is the high-water mark of “The Lady 
of the Slipper.” Other dances by this 
same nimble comedian, who has not 
gone backward since the days of “The 
Wizard of Oz,” are features of the 
show, too, as is a harlequinade that he 
performs with his partner, David Mont- 
gomery. Miss Janis’ imitations are bet- 
ter this year than ever before, including 
new mimicries of Frank Tinney and 
Billie Burke, with a grouping of the old 
ones—Anna Held, Eddie Foy, Ethel 
Barrymore and George Cohan—in one 


verse of song. Lydia Lopoukowa, most’ 


charming of danseuses, contributes a 
pas seul, and Victor Herbert some 
lively, though not especially characteris- 
tic, tunes, the best of which are “A Lit- 
tle Girl at Home” and “Love Me Like 
a Real, Real Man.” R. H. Burnside’s 
stage direction is conspicuous in his ex- 
cellent “business” for a song entitled 
“Fond of the Ladies,” and in a stirring 
finale, “The Drums of the Nations,” in 
which the entire company beats pig-skin 
like veterans. 

“The Lady of the Slipper” will prove 
a capital Christmas attraction for the 
children, despite the fact that “Cinder- 
ella” has been somewhat Broadwayized. 
It is amusing, for example, in a musical 
version of a fairy story, to hear Mr. 
Montgomery singing: 


And he chanted—yes he did— 
Allah’s great, but, oh, you kid! 


“THE FOLLIES OF 1912” 


WHaATtEvER else it may or may not do, 
“The Follies of .1912” establishes the 
fact that women have legs. 

Not only legs, but many other charms 


the existence of which is not admitted 
in Boston. Never before was so much 
beauty shown so much as in this latest 
of the Ziegfeld nonsensicalities, revealed 
this year, not on top the New York 
Theatre, but downstairs, in the Moulin 
Rouge. It will be a mercy if there isn’t 
an epidemic of pneumonia there before 
the end of winter. 

Mr. Ziegfeld divides the current 
“Follies” into two parts, and criticism 
must do the same. The second half, on 
the opening night, at least, proved 
stale, flat and unprofitable. The first 
half is the swiftest possible combina- 
tion of beauty, ingenuity, and irresisti- 
bly comic foolishness. Beginning with 
a wrangle between Leon Errol, as the 
manager of the show, and members of 
the audience as to what kind of a per- 
formance shall be given, it proceeds, 
through choral numbers cleverly staged 
and uniquely costumed, to two features 
that in themselves are worth the price 
of admission, 

One of these features is a convuls- 
ingly funny scene between Bert Wil- 
liams, as the owner of a sea-going hack, 
Mr. Errol as a prospective fare with a 
load that wouldn’t go into a procession 
of carriages, and an indescribable prop- 
erty horse named Nicodemus. The other 
is the finale of the act, based on the idea 
that ““Everybody’s Doing It,” and un- 
questionably the chef d oeuvre of Ju- 
lian Mitchell. Herald Square is shown 
to music, with every human being who 
crosses it indulging in the turkey trot. 
Masons turkey trot their way up lad- 
ders, bootblacks turkey trot their 
brushes across the boots of turkey-trot- 
ting pedestrians, an ambulance surgeon 
and nurses turkey trot to the aid of a 
turkey-trotting victim of an accident, and 
finally Nicodemus turkey-trots onto the 
scene dragging the hack, atop which 
turkey trots the intoxicated gentleman 
already mentioned. 

Pp. S. 

Come to think of it, there was a 
play produced in New York during No- — 
vember. It’s name was “Julius Cesar,” ~ 
and William Faversham presented it at 
the Lyric. 




















We Ss eee ee, 


Matinée-lIdol 


Husband 


HOW HE WON ME—AND 


HOW I'VE 





about it, I might as well start 
} at the beginning and tell you 
how I met this matinée idol who is my 
husband—as they do in a game of Con- 
sequences. I am red-headed and I sat 
next him at a dinner. That’s the real 
beginning, for he turned to me and said 
quite without regard for the convention- 
alities : 

“T like red hair.” 

I was so surprised, I did something 
decidedly embarrassing and disgraceful. 
I choked on my soup. When I had re- 
covered I looked severely at him out 
of my watering eyes. 

“That was your fault,” I said angrily, 
to which he replied with a grin: 

“T know it, But I couldn’t have helped 
saying it to save my life. Further- 
more—” But I had turned my shoulder 
to him and was busily engaged in con- 
versation with the man on my other 
side. 

Say what you will, though, I don’t 
believe that any woman could be wholly 
angry at admiration so frankly ex- 
pressed. And after dinner, in the draw- 
ing room, I allowed myself to be pla- 
cated and was soon under the charm of 
his personality—as everyone else is 
who ever meets him. There is some- 
thing so irrepressibly boyish about him. 


| F you really want to know all 
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HIM 


He is so genuinely, Irishly interested in © 
all with whom he comes in contact. 

Strange though it may seem, I had 
never seen him play. The next day 
being matinée day, I went to the theatre 
where his name was blazoned over the 
door. Troops of girls were in the lobby. 
A good many men were there too, but 
the crowd was mainly composed of gush- 
ing, frilly, giggly girls, and most of them 
were discussing the man who had choked 
me the night before—literally. I smiled 
loftily. Far be it from me ever to be- 
come so silly! I was there merely—well, 
merely because I had wanted to go to 
a matinée and it happened that here was 
a play I had never seen. So I told my- 
self! 

Now whether Mr. Conceit had ex- 
pected me or not, I cannot say. The 
fact remains, though, that he spied me 
and beamed at me, and between acts an 
usher came to me with a note which 
read: 


Wouldn‘t you like to come behind the 
scenes and see what a dressing room looks 
like? Also what I look like with my eyes 
made up—at close range? The bearer 
will escort you here and have you back in 
time for the opening of the next act, if you 
caretocome. I wish you would. 


If it hadn’t been for that last sentence, 
I might have gone. As it was, however, 
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I didn’t care to have him think me a 
victim to any wheedlin’ ways of him. 
I said to the messenger: “There is no 
answer” and settled back in my seat. I 
didn’t destroy the note though. I have 
it yet, and every now and then I produce 
it as proof that I did not always come 
when I was called. 

I had no sooner reached home after 
the matinée, than the telephone bell 
rang. It was he. Might he call Sun- 
day? Somehow he was feeling so blue. 
Pretty tough on an actor man who 
adored home life to have to spend his 
only free day at an hotel. Considering 
the fact that it must be hard, I told him 
to come to dinner on that day, an in- 
vitation which he accepted with prompt- 
ness. - 

He came. And he soon had the family 
in a state of rabid adoration. Mother 
worried over a slight huskiness and in- 
sisted on forcing some medicine on him. 
The scamp! I don’t believe he ever had 
a cold in his life. He merely knew, in- 
tuitively, the way to mother’s heart. He 
fished around until he found just how 
father stood on all questions of the day 
—and agreed with him enthusiastically 
and without reservation. He gave my 
sixteen-year-old sister passes for herself 
and her sorority sisters for the next 
matinée and promised her and all of 
hers autographed photographs. 

Before he left that evening he pro- 
posed to me. 

“TJ. should say not!’ I exclaimed. 
“Why, I don’t know you at all. And I 
don’t care a bit—about you. How could 
I? Oh, no. Never. But I will always be 
your friend.” 

“You bet you will,” he said with that 
grin of his—and departed. He left me 
perturbed, uneasy, and yet with a warm 
glow at my heart. He certainly had “a 
way wid ’im!” 

But he had made up his mind that, 
of all the red-headed girls he had ever 
met, I was the particular red-headed 
one he wanted. So he went to work and 
got me—swept all obstacles aside and 
married me right in front of my family 
and all my friends, so there was no way 
_ of getting out of it even had I wanted 
to—which I didn’t. He’s not so hand- 
‘some but he is a dear. 
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There were loads of people who said 
it was a mistake and that I would re- 
gret the day I had ever met him. I’d 
find out what it was to be married to 
a matinée idol—a man that all the girls 
were crazy about. Aunt Jane said to 
me: 

“You’ve got him—but. you'll never 
keep him. These actors are a fickle lot.’ 

I laughed, but as I did, I made up my 
mind to one thing. If I could win him, 
I could keep him. I hadn’t tried to get 
him, but now that I had him, I would, 
please God, keep him! It was a prayer 
and a resolution in one. 

We were married during his vacation 
and one day he said to me: 

“You must make up your mind, Kit, 
not to be lonesome when I’m on the 
road. We'll find you some nice place to 
stay and get you a maid and a dog and 
some crocheting and fix you all up riice 
and comfy and then you must just be 
content. It would break my heart to 
think that you were moping.” 

To which I answered calmly: “If I 
mope, it will be because of your com- 
pany—not for lack of it. I shall travel 
with you.” 

He was surprised, delighted, solici- 
tous. He did a lot of worrying about 
the hardship it would be for me. I an- 
swered that it would be a change and a 
treat, and that, anyhow, anything would 
be better than sitting around in a town 
where he was not. 

“But what will you do when I am 
at the theatre?” he asked. “You'll be 
bored to death seeing the same perform- 
ance over and over again. And in strange 
cities you wont know your way about.” 

“IT mean to be your valet,” I told 
him. “There’s no reason why I can’t 
learn to help you with your make-up 
and your changes just as well -as the 
next one, and it’s what I should love to 
do. Then, too, you forget that I have 
never been behind the scenes—”’ He 
laughed and closed my lips with a kiss. 

“Your own fault, Stubborn Red- 
head,” he said fondly. I nodded. 

“But it wont be from now on,” I 
said. 

And so, when the company left town, 
I went along. And I didn’t just go along . 
either. I had made up my mind that J 
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would not be an encumbrance. I would 
not merely tag after the company, with 
them but not of them, I would make my- 
self popular and necessary. And I did. 

I have always been innately home- 
loving; I introduced as much of the 
home element as I could, as we went 
along. I tried to play daughter to the 
eldet women of the company, and sister 
to the girls, not ostentatiously, but in 
little ways which they might appreciate, 
and in this way we all kept happy and 
congenial and there were no little war- 
rings between us, as there might have 
been had I merely gone along as “the 
wife of the star.” 

In the dressing room my duties were 
a little difficult at first. Never having had 
a brother, and my mother having always 
scrupulously attended to the wants of 
my father’s wardrobe, I was pretty ig- 
norant and made awkward mistakes 
with collar and cuff buttons, etc., at 
first. But I learned, and soon my hus- 
band declared that he did not know 
how he had ever traveled without me. 
He said it was so comfortable in his 
dressing room that it sent him on the 
stage better able to play than he had 
been before. I don’t know about that. 
The Irish do exaggerate, you know, but 
I do know that he liked to have me sit- 
ting around, ready to wait on him, or, 
when there was no waiting to be done, 
busied with my sewing. “Crocheting,” 
he calls anything of that sort. 

Was I ever jealous? Frankly—yes! 
Did you ever know a red-head who 
wasn’t? At first I used nearly to go 
wild when I would read some of the 
notes that would come to him. But he 
never knew. Never. And he and I would 
read them together and comment on 
and laugh at them. I wonder if the 
women who write such letters to actors 
ever dream how they are despised? 

The letters from school girls are not 
so bad. Usually they are merely frothy 
requests for autographs or exuberant 
protestations of admiration. Occasion- 
ally one seeps in that shows the writer 
wholly worthless—seldom, though, when 
she is a young girl. These letters never 
worried me, for I have a young sister 
and I am accustomed to girls’ exuber- 
ances. 


MY MATINEE-IDOL HUSBAND 
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But the letters from married women! 
You would never believe me if I were 
to tell you the names of some of the 
married women who have written to 
my husband begging him to meet them — 
secretly—telling him, an entire stranger, 
things which, well—I don’t see how they 
could tell any man. 

Some of the letters really interested 
him. That was when I got jealous. I 
could tell that his sympathies were 
touched and that he longed to admin- 
ister a word of comfort to the afflicted. 

Did he? I don’t know. I would never 
let myself spy on him. Once I discov- 
ered that I had it in me to be madly 
jealous, I took myself in hand—and 
never rested until I had conquered the 
demon. And the way I started out to 
do this was most feminine. I began to 
devote hours to my personal appear- 
ance. I had always been neat and well-_ 
groomed, but I had never cared much 
for the subtleties. Now I cultivated 
them. 

Where I had bought tailored waists 
and gowns, I now reveled in frilly 
things. I wore silk stockings and did 
not disdain an occasional display of 
well-turned ankle and frivolous slipper. 
A daily massage and manicure became 
a religious rite, and I adopted a loose 
coiffure that showed a reckless little 
curl here and there. 

Cautiously I tried perfumes until, 
one night, coming into the dressing 
room shortly after I had entered it, my 
husband sniffed the air rapturously and 
exclaimed : 

“Ye gods, Kit, where did you get it? . 
It’s great!” Then I adopted the one per- 
fume—it is an odd one and few use it 
a since then I have had nothing 
else. 

In other words, I went to work to 
make myself so attractive that my hus- 
band should have no desire to spend his 
time with other women. 

I have always read a great deal and 
been fairly well informed. But more 
than ever, then, I studied yp on cur- 
rent issues. My husband must admire 
my brain as well as my person. 

And then I set out to convince him 
that I was not jealous. I would tell him 
things I had heard women say about 
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him—laughingly. And I would describe 
pretty women to him unflinchingly. Once 
he told me of a woman he had met—a 
beautiful woman—who wished to see 
him the following day and discuss a 
play she had written, or was about to 
write or something of the kind. She 
wished him to lunch with her at a well- 
known café. He was interested, I could 
sée that, but fearful of what I might 
think—myself not having been included 
in the invitation. I said: 

“She might really have something 
good. You know you need a new play. 
Why don’t you go, anyhow, just for 
fun?’ He looked at me all of a sudden 
as if I were another person from the 
wife he had just been talking to. I 
could see that he was thinking me tre- 
mendously attractive and wondering 
what was the matter with me that I 
should be so willing to let him browse 
in unfamiliar pastures. With a painful 
effort at unconcern he asked me: 

“Er—what were you planning to do 
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to-morrow, Kit?” I was aching to laugh 
and I know the color flooded my face— 
from repressed emotion—we red-heads 
flush so easily. He thought, however, it 
was from some other cause. I yawned 
affectedly behind my hand. 

“T hadn’t—decided,” I said, and 
dropped my eyes, for all the world like 
a guilty woman with a secret on her 
soul. He bristled—and tried not to show 
it. 

“Well, just include me in anything 
you're planning,” he said. with an effort. 
“T can’t be wasting time on fool women.” 
And he went out and banged the door 
after him. 

That conversation has never been ef- 
faced from his mind. He got the im- 
pression that day that there was a pos- 
sibility that I, as well as he, might come 
to have outside interests. So he hangs 
around his ain hearthstone and guards 
his wife from possible invaders. 

And that’s the way I have held my 
husband. 
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THE GOAT GETS GAY 


PLAYING with a company which includes a menagerie is a rather trying 
business—as the actors taking part in “The Garden of Allah” can well attest. 
Arthur Forrest, the present Count Anteoni, speaks feelingly of divers encounters . 
with undisciplined camels, donkeys and so on. “But the climax,” said Mr. Forrest, 
the other night, “came one evening in Chicago. I went to my dressing room be- 
fore the performance, and just as I was about to enter there came a rattle of hoofs 
and a goat charged out past me—with something in his mouth. I chased him, 
and he dropped his prey—the riding trousers of Count Anteoni! And the blessed 
beast had chewed one leg to tatters! I never did have much respect for goats. 
—Did I have another pair? What a question!” 
















From Nora 


to Salome 


HEDWIG REICHER tells of her work 
in classic and Ibsen roles, describes her 
performance of Iphigenia in Esperanto, and 
discusses Salome from a new viewpoint 


By 





HEDWIG REICHER 


With an introductory interview by 
ANNE ABERCROMBIE 


[HJ inser REICHER, joyous 
fA under the influence of an 
admixture of Chopin, Liszt 
and Beethoven, hurried to the windows, 
flung them wide and cleared her head 
with a deep draught of the effervescent 
November air. 

“They are so wonderful—Chopin, 





Liszt and Beethoven—those three 
genius- men!” exclaimed Hedwig 
Reicher in her lambent, mellifluous 


voice. “I have just come from Carnegie 
Hall. There I’ve been listening to the 
ghosts of their souls in the marvelous 
melodies they have left us. Surely mu- 
sical workshops are earth’s nearest ap- 
proach to the world beyond.” 

Having got both her breath and her 
composure, Miss Reicher undulated out 
of her tight black velvet coat, tossed 
aside her drooping-plumed hat, and 
sank like a tired Juno into a huge soft 
chair. She is very sincere, with beauty 
of a genuine variety, this Hedwig 
Reicher. Nearly six feet in height, with 
a supple, well-rounded figure, a magnif- 
icent throat, and heavy, soft hair that 
looms black at first sight only to flash 
red in the lights, she is all for natural- 
ness and is far lovelier off the stage than 


’ Frank Reicher, 
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on. Not the faintest dust of cosmetics 
mars her smooth, clear, olive skin. Her 
dark eyes, lit by mysterious fires of in- 
trospection and imagination, glow with 
the steady, deep clarity of sanctuary 
lamps. She even has beautiful hands. 

And in fifteen minutes she had de 
clared her love for America, her joy in” 
America, and her mad desire to create 
in English classic and romantic réles 
—particularly Salome in Oscar Wilde’s 
erotic tragedy of that title. 

But she began the conversation very 
gently. Her speech is free from taint 
of Teutonic accent. 

“What is that?” she repeated slowly. 
“You say you like my English? That 
it has no accent? Oh—I am so glad, 
but—” She hesitated a scant second. 
“Ts that honest? Do you mean it? Yes 
—TI think you do. I have worked hard 
on my English. It is four years now 
since I came over here f-om Germany. ~ 
German was mine to play in and to 
play with—but no English. My brother, 
had that advantage 
with many others over me: he had 
learned to speak English when a child. 
But they told me as soon as I came that 


I must have English. And so I obeyed. 
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Yes, you heard rightly. I did learn the 
language so that I could play in it, with- 
in six months, Ever since then I have 
been trying to perfect it, but of course 
the polishing is always more difficult 
than the first hewing. I love languages 
anyway, and think that I should like to 
play in Italian—love scenes.” 

We discussed her experiences in act- 
ing both here and in Germany, her girl- 
hood home, where her father is honored 
as a master-mind of stagecraft, and 
where both Miss Reicher and her 
brother Frank made their débuts. 

Cleverly, comprehensively she talked 
upon topic after topic. Then while I 
waited, Miss Reicher sat down at her 
tiny mahogany desk and wrote this 
brief article for the GREEN Book. 

“There,” she said as she finished. 
“That will be better than an interview. 
I can write with more collection of my 
thoughts than I can speak them.” 


HEDWIG REICHER DISCUSSES 
HER WORK 


To me, the Classic play is the most 
desirable exponent of the drama. Possi- 
bly this is because my greatest experi- 
ences in acting have come through pres- 
entations of classic réles. I have tried 
modern plays, but find that they express 
me less clearly than classic dramas. 
They do not interpret the whole of my 
being, but make it possible for me togive 
my audiences only a part of myself. 
And therefore, though I have tried to 
like modern plays, I cannot do it. Even 
so, I am willing to admit that this might 
be termed a personal prejudice. Still, 
outside of Ibsen, I have never found a 
part in a modern play that.was even 
halfway suited to me. 
__ And Ibsen, of course, is not modern 

but of all time. He stands for all hu- 
manity; he deals with the emotions and 
‘conditions that were in the beginning, 
‘are now, and always shall be. I am 
happiest, though, in classic réles and in 
costume plays. In German I have 
played my Ibsen—Nora, Rebecca West, 
and Regina, in “Ghosts.” In German 
too, I have played of Shakespeare, 
Portia, Desdemona and Viola; and last 
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year I gave in English Ibsen’s Lady 
from the Sea. I did Marguerite in 
German, as well as the Elektra of H. Von 
Hoffmansthal, and Iphigenia. But the 
part of parts to me, the dramatic ex- 
perience of my life, was my interpre- 
tation of Iphigenia in Esperanto. The 
performance was staged by my father 
in the Grand Opera House at Dresden 
in 1908, during the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of the Esperantists. 

I was pure Greek, that day. It wac 
physical pain to come back to German 
and the everyday world. Why should it 
be more so after a performance in an ac- 
quired language rather than after one 
in my own mother tongue? I can ex- 
plain it only in this way. Universality 
of a simultaneous emotion makes for 
brotherhood, and for sympathy; and 
sympathy is the sponsor of the highest 
art. And there in that vast hall, where 
more than two thousand souls were as- 
sembled, my mind reached out in a 
common tongue to all those other 
minds that had been nourished on 
forty-two different mother tongues. 
At the close of that performance, the 
flags of forty-two different nations 
covered the stage. I cannot express the 
emotions that filled all the company. It 
had to be shared to be felt. 

They had told us we could never 
give a dramatic performance success- 
fully in that opera house. The fiat of 
the critics had gone forth that the 
acoustics of an auditorium destined 
only for grand opera would swallow 
up spoken tones. And really, I think 
this would have been true had the per- 
formance been given in anything but 
Esperanto. But naturally, an artificial — 
tongue can be made more mechanically 
perfect than a natural language. And 
this must be, or the artificial tongue 
fails in its primal purpose—which is 
that of affording a philological com- 
mon denominator to nations as an aid 
to commerce and intellectual inter- 
course. Esperanto is meant to be only 
a useful bridge between nations, not a 
substitute nor destroyer of any living 
natural tongue. 

Could I pick a part to play in Eng- 
lish, I should like to give Oscar 











Wilde’s Salome. I have played it in 
German. To me it is a most reverential 
masterpiece. There was never in the 
world such Oriental atmosphere placed 
in modern phraseology as in that trag- 
edy. Wilde showed therein his past- 
mastership of the Oriental mind, of 
the subtle temperament of the East. 
Wilde created Salome as she was from 
heredity. He revealed her as she was 
—not a cause, but an effect, a result of 
ancestors. She was pure; she was a 
flame—but a flame of passion for which 
she was not to blame, which she could 
not understand and which eventually 
destroyed her because her weak step- 
father Herod dimly felt and feared this 
passion in the girl. Salome was the 
daughter of her grandfather—the great 
Herod—rather than of her father. Look 
at her—see—remember! She had never 
seen anything about her except degen- 
eracy, and yet she fled from it. She trod 
it under foot just as a pond lily rears 
its head above the slime in which it 
grows. Take her entrance there on the 
stage, when she has rushed out from 
the banquet hall to the night’s clear air. 
She says: 

I will not stay. I cannot stay. Why does 
the Tetrarch look at me all the while with 
his mole’s eyes under his shaking eyelids? 
It is strange that the husband of my 
mother looks at me like that. I know not 
what it means. Of a truth I know it too 
well, . . . . How sweet is the air 
here. Ican breathe here. . . 2. 2 « « 


And then later, when she comments 
on the beauty of the moon, Salome 
Says: 

How good to see the moon! She is like 

a little piece of money, a little silver 

flower. She is cold and chaste. I am sure 

she is a virgin. She has the beauty of a 

virgin. Yes, she is a virgin. She has never 

defiled herself. She has never abandoned 
herself to men, like the other goddesses. 


Salome, poor little girl, you see, was 
innocent, not ignorant. All the degen- 
eracy around disgusted her. And yet, 
poor little flower of fire that she was, a 
tangle of emotions that had been 
brought upon her by generations of an- 
cestors steeped in Orientalism was pre- 
paring to crush her under. She was just 
at the most dangerous age that comes to 
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women when she met Jokanaan, a man 
who was different from all the other 
men that she had known, because he was 
good. For Orientals, the most intense 
period of their lives is that brief time 
between the daylight and the dawn of 
their womanhood. The forces within 
call out for something vast and intangi- 
ble—they know not what nor why nor 
wherefore. They grope blindly. Later, 
at thirty, when women know what love 
means, they grow analytical. They do 
not love well then. They love best when 
they do not reason—as is the way of 
woman—and before age has brought its 
chills, 

There was no sensualism in Salome. 
Salome met that awful man Jokanaan, 
and he attracted her and then repulsed 
her. He could see in her only degener- 
acy, and the indecencies of her mother, 
Salome. loathed the bad of life as much 
as did Jokanaan, but she had never been 
taught the beauty of denial. Jokanaan 
was the only man she had ever wanted, 
and he would not have her. Instead, he © 
cursed her and her mother. Salome, the 
woman yet unborn, and Salome, the 
royal princess, were outraged and mad- 
dened by his insults. “An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth,” was the law of 
her ancestors. She saw not passion, but 
revenge—just revenge and the keynote 
of it was all built upon righteous indig- 
nation. Salome was pure; she should be 
so created and so played before au- 
diences. And as for Herod, he destroyed 
Salome only because the poor old super- 
stitious fool was afraid—afraid of 
forces that he could not know nor 
recognize had he known them, because 
it was the blindness of fate that drove 
them both on. 

As for Jokanaan—well, listen to me! 
There is the difference between the 
Master and the Disciples. Had it been 
the Master who stood in Jokanaan’s 
place when Salome begged for a kiss 
from his lips, I think the Master would 
have said, “Kiss me, child, and be 
pure.” And with the sanctity of that 
caress, there would have been not Sa- 
lome the sensualist, but Salome the 
saint—numbered among the holy wom- 
en and the chaste. 
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RIVING down to Sodus Bay 
'D | one June morning a few years 
i =~] ago, I met a strange caravan 
coming over the hills that skirt the 
shores of Lake Ontario. In the distant 
dust-cloud it gave vaguely the impres- 
sion of such a wagon-train as one sees 
in pictures of pioneer days on the West- 
ern prairies, but as it approached it 
resolved itself into an even stranger 
cavalcade. 

First came a big, high-sided cov- 
. ered wagon, drawn by a pair of weary 
horses, and driven by a man who might 
have served as an artist’s model for 
“Desperate Desmond,” with his curled, 
black mustache and shiny silk hat. The 
next wagon, also covered, was drawn 
by a pair of mules and driven by an old 
negro. Then came two or three more 
wagons, with a dozen men and women 
in them, and last of all a little buggy, 
drawn by a pair of ponies and driven 
by a rather 
hard-faced 
boy of ten or 
so. As the 
caravan ap- 
proached, I 
saw that half a 
dozen dogs of 
various breeds 
were running 
under the sec- 
ond wagon, tied 
to the rear 
axle. I pulled 


my horse to the side of the road to let 
them pass, and as the first wagon came 
by the mystery was solved, for on the 
side was painted, in staring "red and gilt 
letters, this legend: 


SELDEN’S 
Cone, Uncle he 's 


n Com 
THE BARNUM OF THEM ALL: 


It was Selden himself, “The Barnum 
of them all,” who was driving the first 
wagon. 

“Where do you show to-night?” I 
asked, as he came within hailing dis- 
tance. 

“Sodus Village,” he replied, with a 
smile that completely belied his stage- 
villainous appearance. 

“You'll run up against strong oppo- 
sition,’ I warned him. “The High 
School commencement’s on at the 
Opera House to-night.” 

“So much the 
better,” re- 
torted “the 
Barnum of 
them all.” “It 
will draw a 
crowd to town, 
and the bigger 
the crowd the 
more business 
we do. We 
thrive on oppo- 
sition.” 

To my sur- 
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prise, his prediction proved correct.~ it is, crude as it is, dealing as it does 


The Opera House was crowded with 
the parents and relatives of the grad- 
uating class of the High School, but 
down in the baseball lot, where “the 
Barnum of them all” had pitched his 
tent, the crowd was even 
larger. Every seat in the 
tent’ was sold—general 
admission ten cents, re- 
served seats ten cents 
extra. Not being a pro- 
fessional dramatic critic, 
I have not the flow of 
language to describe the 
performance adequately, 
but they really did play 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and the crowd really 
liked it, and, after it was 
over, the “house” was 
sold out again for the 
vaudeville concert which 
followed the main per- 
formance. 

That was my first 
personal contact with 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
as it is given in the rural 
districts. Since then I 
have met wandering 
“Tom” companies in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, in the flat lands of Central Ohio, 
and up in the far Northwest. Nobody 
knows how many of these companies 
there are. The best estimate I have 
been able to get is that there are at 
least one hundred of these “wagon 
shows” playing “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
in the remote rural districts. 

In addition to these there are a dozen, 
at least, “Uncle Tom” companies trav- 
eling by railroad, either in their own 
cars or in the fashion of ordinary the- 
atrical companies, playing the larger 
villages and very small cities, while 
there are at least two companies that 
play “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in the big 
cities regularly, year after year, to say 
nothing of the occasional “revivals” of 
the famous old drama in the very largest 
municipalities. 

Every time “Uncle Tom” is given it 
draws a full house. It is the one play 
that can always be counted on as a 
sure winner when all else fails. Old as 





LITTLE EVA 


with a by-gone age and conditions that 
have long passed into history, there is 
something in the simple, homely, pa- 
thetic story of Uncle Tom and Eliza and 
Legree and Topsy and Little Eva that 
grips the heart of the 
great American public as 
no masterpiece of the 
modern dramatists has 
ever been able to do. 

If anyone doubts that 
~~" Uncle Tom’s Cabin is 
ae still the most popular 
theatrical production, lef 
him glance over the ad- 
vertisements for actors 
in any issue of the peri- 
odicals that circulate ex- 
clusively among stage 
people. Not a number 
but contains the adver- 
tisements of at least one 
“Tom” company, look- 
ing for performers, and 
often there are a dozen 
represented. These ad- 
vertisements have, in the 
course of sixty years, be- 
come reduced almost to 
fixed formulas. Every 
character in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is a 
definite theatrical type. To the old- 
timer in the theatrical business, it is 
a sufficient description of an actor 
to say, “he’s a good Legree,” or “she’s 
a Miss Ophelia.” 

Here are some of the “Tom” adver- 
tisements from one of the show people’s 
publications : 


COLLIER’S COLOSSAL UNCLE TOM’S 
CABIN COMPANY 


Two Cars. 

Man for Tom, Marks, and Small Girl for 
Eva; Trombone, clarinet, cornet. Other 
gree Tom people. Address E.’ W. 

ickell. 


This is evidently rather a pretentious 
show, for it travels in two cars of its 
own. The requirement of “small girl 
for Eva’ is not always a rigid one. In 
the performance given by Selden’s 
Company on the baseball lot at Sodus, 
the boy I had seen driving the ponies 
played Eva. 
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Wanted: Full Cast for Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. To Open in Barberton, Ohio, 
Sept. 16. Musicians B and O, also to 
double stage; Woman with child for Eva; 
strong cornet B & O; piano player to 
double brass; man for Phineas and 
Legree; colored man for Tom, who can 
also do specialties; Bill Wilkins, Tom 
Davis and Ed Espy write; A-1 Hustling 
agent who can route and book. Good 
salary to the right man. Hotel Show. 
Pay your own. Wall and Kammerer, 
General Delivery, Barberton. 


To theatrical people this advertise- 
ment is perfectly intelligible. “Musi- 
cians B and O” means musicians who 
can play in the band and also in the or- 
chestra. The street parade by the band 
is as much a feature of a “Tom” show 
as it is of a minstrel show. “Also to 
double stage” means that the musicians 
must also be able to go on and take parts 
in the performance. After these ex- 
planations “piano player to double 
brass” explains itself. “Pay your own” 
means that the players are expected to 
pay their own hotel bills 
out of their salaries. In 
other words, the company 
has no cars but travels 
like other theatrical com- 
panies. 

Wanted: People for Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin Company. 
Harris double St. Clare; 
Phineas double Legree; 
Topsy, Marks, Marie dou- 
ble Cassie; Haley double 
Skeggs Shelby. Show plays 
three nights and week 
stands. Rehearsals Sept. 
11. Show opens Sept. 18. 
Gus Sun, Springfield, Ohio. 
Producing Dept. 

Here is some more the- 
atrical slang, perfectly in- 
telligible to stage folks, 
It gives an inkling of how 
small a number of players 
a drama having a number 
of parts in it can be pro- 
duced with. One .man is 
to play the parts of both 
Harris and St. Clare, another of both 
Phineas and Legree, another of Haley 
and Skeggs Shelby, while one woman 
will play both the parts of Marie and 
Cassie. It is this possibility of ‘“doub- 
ling” that has helped make “Uncle 
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UNCLE TOM 
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Tom” a favorite with small road com- 
panies. 
Here is another advertisement from 
the same paper: 
Wanted for Stetson’s U. T. C. Co. Man 
for Marks; Lady for Eliza;-Colored Tenor 


and Bass Singer for quartette. Leon 
Washburn, Chester, Pa. 


Another from the same issue reads: 


Wanted Quickly for Robinson Brothers’ 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin Company: _ Slide 
trombone to double stage or orchestra, 
state lowest; to join on wire. Hotel Show. 
5 $y all. Thos. L. Finn, Hoosick Falls, 


The following is the advertisement 
of possibly the largest and best equipped 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” companies now 
playing regularly: ve” 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin Company, Kibble 
and Martin’s, playing Ohio, Indiana and 

Illinois. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin Pi omg, Sr 


Kibble and Martin’s, playing Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Manitoba. 


Where do these “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” companies 
exhibit? All over the 
country except in the 
South Atlantic States. A 
few years. ago Texas did 
not tolerate them. To-day 
Texas is one of the best 
fields for an “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” company. Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana, and 
rural Missouri all “stand 
for “Uncle Tom” now, 
and down in the black belt 
of Mississippi the wagon 
shows reap a harvest. New 
England and New York 
and the Middle West are 
full of “Uncle Tom” 
shows every summer, and 
it is in these sections that 
the companies which play 
in the regular theatres do 
their biggest business. 

What kind of actors play in these 
traveling “Tom” companies? Well, per- 
haps it is unfair to the profession to 
call them actors. In the profession they 
are known as “Tommers.” Yet the his- 
tory of the American drama is full of 

















records of “Tommers” who have gained 
their first stage experience in the 
famous old play, and later made envi- 
able reputations in other dramatic fields. 
That was more often the case twenty 
or thirty or forty years ago than it is 
to-day. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” as first 
produced, occupied as high a plane in 
the theatrical world as did “The Old 
Homestead” or “Way Down East,” 
when they came out in turn. Even now 
an occasional recruit from a “Tom” 
show rises first into burlesque, then in- 
to vaudeville and at last lands on the 
legitimate stage. 

Among the names of well-known ac- 
tors who began their dramatic careers in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” old theatre-goers 
will remember George W. L. Fox, the 
famous comedian whose antics as 
Humpty Dumpty delighted the children 
of thirty-five years ago. Mr. Fox was 
the original Phineas Fletcher in the 
original production of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Edward F. Thorne, who later 
gained fame as an actor of merit, made 
his stage début in the part of Little Eva 
at the American Theatre in San Fran- 
cisco. William Warren, a comedian 
whom Boston loved for years, began 
as a “Tommer.” W. J. LeMoyne, after- 
wards a member of the Augustin Daly 
Stock Company and the famous actor 
of old man parts, had his first stage 
experience in “Uncle Tom.” 

Effie Ellsler, perhaps the most pop- 
ular actress in her day who ever ap- 
peared on the American stage, made 
her first appearance on any stage at 
Rochester, N. Y., at the age of five, in 
the part of Little Eva. Miss Charlotte 
Crabtree, long since retired from the 
stage, but still living and delighting to 
recall the days when as “Lotta” she was 
one of the idols of the theatre-going 
public, played the part of Topsy in 
“Uncle Tom” when she was eighteen. 
Emily Rigl is said to have been the most 
dramatic Topsy ever seen in the part, 
and she afterwards became famous in 
other lines. 

It is of record that Henrietta Cross- 
man once appeared as Eliza in an “Un- 
cle Tom” company, while J. H. Stod- 
dard played the part of Uncle Tom at 
one time, as did Wilton Lackaye. Wil- 
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liam A. Mestayer, a stage favorite of - 
twenty years ago, is recorded as having 
been one of the best players of the part 
of Phineas Fletcher. J. H. Hackett, 
father of James K. Hackett, was St. 
Clare in the first performance of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” in Detroit, while in the 
first performance at Philadelphia about 
1853, the part of Gumption Cute was 
played by no less an actor than Joseph 
Jefferson. 

Mrs. Harriet. Beecher Stowe’s great 
book, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Life 
Among the Lowly,” was published on 
March 20, 1852, and sprang at once in- 
to popularity far exceeding that of any 
previous publication in the English lan- 
guage. Every historian credits this book 
with being one of the most powerful 
of the causes in crystalizing the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the North, and 
bringing on the Civil War. Few his- 
torians, however, have given any share 
of the credit to the dramatization of the 
work which followed almost immedi- 
ately upon its publication in book form. 
Although, of course, there is no way of 
determining the fact definitely, it is a 
perfectly fair assumption from such 
records as are available to say that more 
people were influenced by the play than 
by the book itself. Although the circu- 
lation of the printed volume ran into 
the hundred thousands before the Civil 
War, there must have been several 
times as many persons who saw it on 
the stage as there were those who read 
the book. And for the dramatization 
of “Uncle Tom” the credit is due not 
to Mrs. Stowe, but to Asa Hutchinson, 
later a famous temperance singer as one 
of the famous Hutchinson family. 

Mrs. Stowe was the daughter of a 
minister and the wife of another, and 
between the church and the stage in the 
early fifties, there was a great gulf 
fixed which no good Christian, or at 
least no good New England Puritan, 
could cross. Hutchinson wrote to Mrs. 
Stowe soon after the publication of the 
book, asking permission to have it 
dramatized. Mrs. Stowe replied in the 
following letter : 

I have considered your application and 


asked advice of my different friends, and 
the general sentiment of those whom I 
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have consulted so far agrees with my own, 
that it would not be advisable to make 
that use of the work which you propose. 
It is thought, with the present state of 
theatrical performances in this country, 
that any attempt on the part of Christians 
to identify themselves with theth will be 
productive of danger to the individual 
character, and to the general cause. If the 
barrier which now keeps young people of 
Christian families from theatrical enter- 
tainments is once broken down by the 
introduction of respectable and moral 
plays, they will ‘then be open to all the 
temptations of those who are not such, and 
there will be, as the world now is, five bad 
poy to one good. However specious may 
the idea of reforming dramatic enter- 
tainments, I fear it is wholly impracticable, 
and as a friend to you should hope that you 
would not run the risk of so dangerous an 
experiment. The world is not good enough 
yet for it to succeed. I preserve a very 
leasant recollection of your family, and of 
he gratification I have derived from the 
exercise of your talents, and it gives me 
eure to number you among my 
riends, 

In spite of Mrs. Stowe’s refusal, how- 
ever, the book was dramatized. In that 
day the copyright laws did not protect 
the author against the pirating of pub- 
lished works for the stage. The sales 
of the book were tremendous. Three 
thousand copies were sold on the first 
day it appeared, 10,000 the first week 
and 300,000 the first year. In London 
1,000 copies a week were sold for more 
than a year, and in Great Britain and 
its colonies alone more than 2,000,000 
copies have since been sold, while it has 
been translated into twenty-five lan- 
guages. From these sales of the book 
Mrs. Stowe obtained a royalty only 
from the American publications, and 
from the dramatic productions she 
never received a cent. It is doubtful, in 
view of her letter to Hutchinson, 
whether she would have accepted dra- 
matic royalties had they been offered 
to her. 

The actual dramatization was made 
by G. L. Aiken for George C. Howard, 
the famous manager of his day. The 
first performance was given at the Troy 
Museum, Troy, N. Y., on August 23, 
1852, and the new drama immediately 
proved itself a record-breaker. Here is 
the cast of this famous first perform- 
ance: 

Greene C. Germon 


‘George Harris George L. Aiken 


George L. Aiken 

George C. Howard 
C. Fe 

C. Fox 

Mr. LeMoyne 

Mr. LeMoyne 


George Shelby 
St. Clare 
Phineas Fletcher 
Gumption Cute 
Mr. Wilson 


Mrs. CG. C. Germon 
Miss Emmons 


Mrs. George C. Howard 
Mrs. George C. Howard 

Mrs. Howard, who created the part 
of Topsy, continued to play that réle 
for many years in various Companies, 
always advertising herself as the “orig- 
inal Topsy.” 

“Uncle Tom” ran for one hundred 
nights at Troy, breaking all previous 
records of the American stage. There 
is no data available now as to the seat- 
ing capacity of the Troy Museum, or 
the amount of money taken in, but the 
play made such a tremendous success 
that it was brought to New York in the 
summer of 1853 and opened at the Na- 
tional Theatre in Chatham Street, on 
July 18 of that year. Here it had a 
continuous run until May 13, 1853 
—three hundred and twenty-five nights 
—a record of continuous performance 
only a bare half dozen plays have since 
exceeded, Of course there was not the 
competition in theatrical matters that 
there is now. Instead of seventy-six 
first-class theatres, New York had two. 
The other was the Bowery Theatre, at 
which two different plays. were pro- 
duced during this first run of “Uncle 
Tom” — “The Robbers” and “The 
Wreck Ashore.” These were the onl 
“opposition” to “Uncle Tom” when it 
first appeared in the Metropolis. 


The New York cast for this first pro- : 


duction was as follows: 


Uncle Tom Greene C. Germon 
George C. Howard 
Gumption Cute G. C. Fox 
Eva 
Phineas Fletcher 
George Harris 
Simon Legree 


Mr. Lingard 
Mrs. W. G. Jones 


q 








CONDI Oe ec sts Cage Mrs. Bannister 

6 BANGS eee ee Mrs. Bradshaw 

This original version of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was in six acts, eight tableaux 
and thirty scenes ; such were the prolific 
dramatic effects suggested by this sen- 
sational novel. 

Philadelphia had an opportunity to 
see “Uncle Tom” before New York got 
tired of it. An entirely new company 
was organized to present it at the Chest- 
nut Street Theatre, where it was pro- 
duced late in 1853. The cast of the 
Philadelphia production was as follows: 


LOEB UT SR DENS NETS J. Gilbert 
SEEN Ne. fo os He lite vee ee A. W. Fenno 
EORTC W. Briggs 
NE seo Syren. oa) a oes a ere S. Parker 
Gumption Cute.......... Joseph Jefferson 
cae Mees sap heee’ Mr. Mason 
MNES ah sees bb ors peat J.S. Clark 
PM ice es es hee A Miss Ida Parker 
‘rere ee Miss C. Capall 
1” ESE Ny BOE aACE Mrs. J. Jefferson 
DING oo alice vena ns Mrs. J. Gilbert 
BMI ei ivin ek db os Oo Pe ee Lizzie Weston 


J. Gilbert, who played Uncle Tom, 
and his wife, who played Ophelia, were 
later to become famous favorites on 
Broadway. The J. S. Clark who played 
the part of Marks was John Sleeper 
Clark, a cousin of Joseph Jefferson. 

A third company was organized in 
1854 to produce “Uncle Tom” in the 
West. It opened in Detroit on October 
2, 1854, with the following cast: 


....J. H. Hackett 
Fletcher .......+ 

See G. A. Pratt 
Gumption Cute... 
G. A. Pratt 


eeeeee 


BT ee ree 
..Mr. Mulholland 
MEGIRS Sins cccin sc 


eee eeseeeee 


.Mary P. Adams 
Re ae 

...Miss Jessyline 

It was in this 

company that the 

elder Hackett made 


Eliza. 


SR See 
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his appearance, playing the rdle of St. 
Clare. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” companies be- ~ 
gan to spring up then all over the 
country and it was not long after the — 
first dramatic production in America 
that it crossed the ocean. The drama- 
tization by T. H. Lacey was first per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Man- 
chester, England, on Monday, February 
1, 1853. The English title was “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin; A Drama of Real Life, 
in Three Acts.” 

‘With the early Victorian English- 
man’s splendid contempt for anything 
American, not the slightest effort was 
made, apparently, to give the stage set- 
tings or the dialogue the appearance of 
accuracy. Local color was invented to 
meet the requirements of English audi- 
ences rather than to reproduce really 
American effects. The outline of the 
English version as presented on the 
play bills reads as follows: 

Act I. Warehouses on Shelby’s Estate, 
looking out on plantation. eturn of 
slaves from daily labor—Negro melody 
and chorus: ‘Uncle Tom, Uncle Tom”— 
Arrival of Haley and sale of Tom. Scene II 
—Parlour in Shelby House—Meeting of 
George and Eliza. Scene TII—Road to 


the Ferry—The Pursuit. 
Act II. Public Room in Yankee Tav- 


ern. Scene II—A negro hut and spice of 
the amiable Mr. 
Scene . I1I—House 


Legree’s character. 
of the Benevolent 
Quaker — with kind 
reception of the fugi- 
tives. Scene IV— 
Rocky Pass and 
Mountain Defile— 
Peril of the Fugi- 
tives — The friendly 
arm —‘“‘ Thee isn’t 
wanted here, friend.” 
Act III. Hall of 
—— in New Or- 
leans — Negro Auc- 
tion— Uncle Tom 
Becomes property of 
Legree. Scene II— 
Apartment in Miss 
Ophelia’s. “Aint I 
bootiful.”” Scene III 
—House of Legree— 
Arrival of Tom at 
his new master’s. 
Scene IV —Cotton 
plantation on Le- 
ay estate. Scene 
— Apartment at 
Legree’s. Scene VI— 
The Plantation— 
Death of Tom. 
Curtain. 
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The most notice- 
able difference be- 
tween the English 
dramatization and 
the American lies in 
the absence of Eva 
in the English ver- 
sion. The death of 
Little Eva and, in 
the more preten- 
tious productions, 
her ascent into 
Heaven, have al- 
ways been regarded 
on this side of the 
water as the most 
effective and dra- 
matic part of the 
whole play. The 
character did not 
apparently - appeal 
to the English adap- 
tors. 

The Manchester 
production began 
with a chorus of slaves who sang the 
following “plantation melody :” 


Our work is done, our toil is o’er, 

Massa says we work no more, 

While de moon is peeping; 

Sing and prance, let us dance, 

While de world is sleeping; 

Uncle Tom, Uncle Tom, Aunty Chloe and 


oe, 
Come along, join the song and hear the 
merry banjo. 


Contemporary comment by Amer- 
icans who saw the English production is 
amusing. One American traveler was 
particularly struck by the dialect of 
Uncle Tom, which did not seem to be 
familiar to one who had lived in the 
South. He quoted a bit of the play 
like this: 

Uncle Tom — Mahster do you know 
where such courses h’end? 
St. Clare — No. 


Uncle Tom — Then let me tell you, 
mahster. They h’end in ’ell. 


In this English production, Uncle 
Tom, fresh from labor in the cotton 
. fields, always came into the planter’s 
drawing-room wearing his hat and a 
pair of white cotton gloves. The Shelby 
estate in Kentucky overlooked a vast 
tropical inland sea, while directly north 
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of it the Ohio River _ 


was full of icebergs. ~ 


The signs posted in 
the third scene of- 
fered “One hundred 
pounds reward” for 
the runaway slave. 

Possibly the most 
interesting discovery 
made by the English 
playwright, how- 
ever, was the fact 
that from the Sf. 
Clare plantation in 
Louisiana one could 
get a vista of snow- 
capped mountains. 

Even before Great 
Britain had an op- 
portunity to see this 
remarkable produc- 
tion of “Uncle 
Tom,” an enterpris- 
ing French dram- 
atist, Philippe 
D’Ennery, famous as the author of 
“The Two Orphans,” collaborating 
with Philippe Dumanoir, had written 
and produced a French version in eight 
acts and fifty-five scenes, entitled, “La 
Case de L’Oncle Tom.” This was pro- 
duced at the Théatre de 1l’Ambigu- 
Comique, January 18, 1853. 

The part of Dolly in the French cast 
was the character of Eva in the original. 
The leading réle in the French version 
was that of Harris, while the leading 
woman took the part of Eliza. 

Five days later, on January 23, an- 
other version of “Uncle Tom” in 
French was produced at the Théatre de 
la Gaité, Paris. This was in six acts © 
by Edmond Texier and Armand Fran- 7 
cois Leon de Wailly. It followed the 
book much more closely than did the ~ 
earlier French production, retaining the | 
character of Eva, with the name, how- © 
ever, lengthened to Evangeline, and also © 
keeping the name of Topsy, which in © 
the other cast had been changed to 7 
Bengali. The part of Legree, omitted ~ 
entirely in the D’Ennery version, was 
retained in this one, under the name of 
Locker. The principal departure from 
the book, however, was that Tom 
escaped to Canada, instead of dying. 














Very early in the popularity of 
“Uncle Tom” it was translated into 
Spanish, although I have been unable 
to find the exact date when it was first 
produced in Spain. Its title in Spanish 
was “La Cabana de Tom.” It was billed 
as a spectacular drama in six acts by 
Don Ramon de Valladares y Saavedra, 
and was first performed at the Teatro 
del Instituto Espafiol, Madrid. The char- 
acters were “Mister” Bird, Harris, Hal- 
ley (Haley) Shelby, Saint Clair, Eduar- 
do, Jorge, Tom, Bengali, Filemon, Com- 
isario Tasador, El Inspector de las 
Ventas, Elisa, Enrique, Evangelina, 
Maria and Cloe. 

Translations into Italian, Portuguese 
and German followed. In Italian its 
name was “La Capanna delli Zio Tom,” 
and it was performed many times in 
Milan and other Italian cities. A Portu- 
guese translation of the D’Ennery ver- 
sion, under the title of “A Cabana de 
pai Tomaz,” in seven acts, became pop- 
ular in Portugal more than fifty years 
ago, and was being produced in Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil, as late as 1898, 

The German version was entitled 
“Onkel Tom’s Hiitte.” G. Vogt, of 
Bonn-am-Thein, published a late. ver- 
sion under this name in 1901, among 
the characters being Frau Morton; 
Georg and Emmi, her children; Harris ; 
Tom; and Die Friedenrichter. 

Out of all the tremendous revenues 
gained from the production of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” Mrs. Stowe, as stated, 
never received a cent. Even from the 
book she got no royalties except from 
the American editions, which paid her 
only ten per cent, and the copyright 
expired before her death. Of course, 
it is impossible to tell accurately how 
much money has been paid to see 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” acted. Careful 
estimates by theatrical men place the 
amount at more than $5,000,000. Up 
to very recent times, if not now, there 
were more than 600 actors making their 
living entirely out of playing parts in 
“Uncle Tom,” and it is a proverb in the 
theatrical profession that no “Uncle 
Tom” company has ever been stranded, 
although it has been produced more 
than 25,000 times in America. 

The moving picture show has put 
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many of the smaller traveling theatrical - 
organizations out of business, but it is 
bringing “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands who would 
never have seen it otherwise. A very 
elaborate production of the famous old 
drama has been put on by one of the 
large moving picture concerns and has 


been shown in several thousands of 


photo-play theatres throughout the 
country. Wherever shown, it is the 
feature of the week, and even in this 
pantomime form it is still the greatest 
drawing card that can be presented. 

A clue to the secret of “Uncle Tom’s” 
continuing popularity may be found in 
the fact that the dramatic version of 
this epoch-making book was never even 
recognized as existing by Mrs. Stowe’s 
contemporary critics and biographers. 
It seems to have been regarded as un- 
worthy of notice by persons of intel- 
lectual prominence. It is not mentioned 
in any biography of the author so far 
as I have been able to discover. There 
is no trace in her memoirs of her ever 
having seen the play, and no record that 
she even mentioned it except in the 
letter to Asa Hutchinson already quot- 
ed. In short, the play, as such, did not 
appeal to the “high-brows.” As liter- 
ature it must be admitted that it is of 
the lowest order—crude, sensational 
and elemental in its appeal to the 
masses. The book itself had many, of 
the same qualities, of course, or the 
play founded upon it could not have 
been successful. Both appeal to the 
common people. When Mrs. Stowe 
went abroad the crowds about her car- 
riage were the toilers, the workers of 
the lower classes who sought to press 
her hand and say, “God bless you.” It 
was not sympathy for the negro slave 
that inspired this feeling, for negro 
slavery was unknown in Europe. It is 
not sympathy for the negro that makes 
it the most popular play to-day, for ne- 
gro slavery is gone these fifty years. 

It seems to me that the strength and 
the endurance of the homely drama 
spring from its dominant note of sym- 
pathy with the oppressed. The wage 
slaves of to-day read into it the story 
of their own sufferings and their heart 
strings vibrate in response to its appeal, 











































THE CRITIC 
(As the Actor Sees Him) 


By BERTON BRALEY 





HE Critic’s full of bile and spleen 
Es And chronic indigestion; 

~~ He’s sure to roast your finest scene 
Beyond the slightest question. 

He sits ’way up in front and glares, 
His forehead lined with creases, 

And then he hunts his hole and tears 

Your offering to pieces. 











The Critic’s never known to smile 
(His union wouldn’t stand it); 
There is no play of any style 
But what the Critic’s panned it; 
Of course you do not give a D—— 
Whether he boost or flout you, 
And yet you read his dope to see 
What he has said about you! 


At using English he’s no siouch; 
He’s there with style and finish; 

But oh, he has an awful grouch, 
Which never does diminish; 

Yet some folks ask him out to dine 
(Their purpose they betray not); 

They may get praise that’s simply fine— 
And then, again, they may not! 
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Dainty 
Marie Doro 


——--0 


The actress endowed by 
Nature with all the grace 
for the ‘“‘star”’ parts 
in society dramas, who 
prefers character parts 











EHEAR- SAL of “Oliver 
R Twist” By was just over. 
Marie] MARIE | Doro cast off 
the tremulous} LOUISE | stride of Oliver 
as the “‘mealy- |GANNON| faced boy” 
struttingofftopick strawberries, 
and pattered back into her own pretty feminini- 
ties. She straightened her huge black hat with 
its big pearly pins, fastened close the flapping 
fronts of her fawn moiré jacket and set out to 
find iced tea and cold chicken. With them before 
us, Miss Doro signified her hope that now and 
hereafter she shall devote her time and talents 
to character rédles. This from a woman so young 
and exquisitely lovely as Miss Doro, from an 
actress who began her career as a star, and 
who is so perfectly fitted to “type” the ultra- 
fashionable, young and intensely emotional 
heroine about whom the modern problem or 
society play so often pivots, was surprising. It 
sounded like poor judgment. But Marie Doro 
smiled, She sank her squirrel-like teeth into a 
mite of chicken, and her big, black eyes flashed 
determinedly as she said with decision: 

“Tt is all the fault of Oliver Twist. He has 
given me an appetite for more. I shall never 
again be content with a réle.that does not give 
an opportunity for keen characterization. I 
have discovered that this is both the genuine 
joy of acting and the true test of an actress. 

AS Oliver IN The clever character actor is the real ‘star.’ 
“OLIVER ‘“‘Now,”’ continued Miss Doro, “Oliver Twist, 
cipjaaes although his name is the title of the 

play, as well as of the Dickens mas- 
terpiece of which the play is the 
dramatization, is the most sub- 
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SHE HAS MADE HERSELF LOOK LIKE A BOY, BY 
SKILLFUL PADDING ABOUT THE WAIST 
: 89 
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PERFECTLY FITTED TO PORTRAY THE HEROINE 
OF A MODERN SOCIETY PLAY, MISS DORO PRE- 
FERS CHARACTER ROLES LIKE Oliver Twist 


dued part in the drama. Yet it is the 
dominant note. The whole action of 
the piece plays up to Oliver; and, al- 
though heis on the stage very little of 
the time, his work when he is there 
is doubly difficult just because of that. © 
For upon Oliver devolves the task of 
making these few appearances so 
telling that his personality will drift 
through the whole piece like a hidden 
motif in a nocturne. I don’t mean to 
say that I manage to do this, but 
that is the effect I try for. 

“The audience should be made to 
feel that it is love for this slight, win- 
some lad on the one hand, and 
enmity against him on the other, 
that is the directing force of all the 
villainy and outrage and heartbreak 
and pathos of the play. If it were not 
for seeming to be melodramatic, I 
might call Oliver the ‘hidden hand’ 
that presses the button of all. the 
action of the drama and makes pos- 
sible the opportunity for presenting 
such a wonderful masterpiece as 
Nat Goodwin’s Fagin. I never saw 
anything more magnificent in all my 
life than Mr. Goodwin’s Fagin. 

‘But I digress. When I had re-read 
the book, as both Mr. Tyler and Mr. 
Frohman insisted I should before I 
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even saw the ’script of the play, 1 
think I grasped a new perspective on 
the possibilities of character work. 
Perhaps it was just fortuitous psy- 
chology and circumstance. Anyway, 
a new ambition was born within me. 
And the one fear that I had was that 
I might be tempted to over-act 
Oliver. I know of no réle that de- 
mands under-acting more insistent- 
ly, and yet it must have strength as 
well as winsomeness, or fall under 
the ban of insipidity. 

“So, as I studied, I made up my 
mind that I must try to steal into 
the hearts of my audience as Oliver 
had: done into mine. I realized, for 
the first time in my. stage experi- 
ence, that the perfect depiction of 
the salient traits of a forceful per- 
sonality calls for greater art even 
than carrying the burden of interest 
of a drama, which is the natural 
allotment for a ‘star.’ And all this 
put me more on my mettle than 
anything ever Has done. I shall 
never again be content with a rdéle 
that does not demand skillful ‘char- 
acter’ acting.” 


Now Miss Doro off stage has’ 


such a coaxingly rounded figure—a 
supple Gallic waist and slender hips 
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AS Carlotta IN ‘‘ THE MORALS OF MARCUS” 
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and full, curving throat : judicious padding of 
and chest—that it is . ‘ the waist has made a 
almost patadoxical to = satisfactory result.” 
couple her optically with ' We drifted into discus- 
the tube-like little Oliver. 4 sion of the theatre, and its 
And she is such a modest little E advantages and possibilities 
mite that, somehow, skirts for young women. 

seem her natural habiliment and — “Tf I were to lay down a rule 
so— of success for an ambitious girl 
“Was it hard—” Rhotosraph by who wished to act,”.said Miss Doro, 
She guessed the query. ’ “T should suggest that she work 
“Tt was. I never had. Tights were always, care for her health by regular 
unknown in my wardrobe. I had never _ living, and find a good manager who has 
worn trousers before! But Oliver wore sense of selection in his assignment of 
them, naturally, and since I was Oliver I rédles and people. The best actress in the 
had to-wear them. It was trying, but I world can do only futile work if she is 
didn’t mind when I got used to it. We mismanaged; a poor one, well managed, 
did take some time to work out a_ will eventually rise to fame and big 
costume for a boyish figure but a_ salary.” 
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Styles in 
Farce 





By 
DOUGLAS 
FAIRBANKS 


VERY person who has given 
| E any thought to the study of the 
changing phases of theatrical 
life has been struck by the fact that 
fashions, or styles, seem to run in circles. 
Just at present the American people— 
as well as the theatre-goers of other 
countries—are asking for farce. And 
while the public asks for farce the 
writers will write farces, the producers 
will produce farces, and the players will 
play farces. 

Farce has ousted melodrama from the 
popular fancy—at least that part of the 
public which attends the theatres in the 
larger cities. Melodrama had a long 
swing at its recent recurrence. First it 
appeared disguised as ‘‘romantic”’ dra- 
ma, James K. Hackett starting it when 
he dusted off the old ‘‘Don Cesar de 
Bazan,” which is almost pure melo- 
drama, even though it is rather cleverly 
disguised as a “romantic” drama. Ap- 
parently the more recent vogue of melo- 
drama came to an end with ‘‘ Madame 
X,” whose claim to be a ‘‘realistic” play 
was merely a disguise for its frank 
.bathos—and that is always one of the 
principal ingredients in making the mix- 
ture called ‘‘melodrama.” — 

In between these two extremes were 
many and various melodramas—some 
frankly melodramas, some trying to slip 
past the public under another guise. As 
a matter of fact.there is always a very 
lightly defined line separating melo- 
drama from tragedy, “romantic” dra- 
ma, “‘comedy drama,”’ etc. 

The farce is not a new thing in the 
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theatrical world. It.is about as old as the 
theatre. There always have been farces 
of one sort or another. The dominant 
characteristic of the new and present- 
day style of farce is that it has moved 


_far away from the old style, in which the 


play was built along wholly mechanical 
principles. In different periods of the 
stage, the farce-making formula has 
varied. But gradually we have been 
evolving a style of farce that, although 
based on an improbability, is not based 
upon an admitted impossibility. Granted 
this probability, then the farce moves 
on logically to the end, carrying its vari- 
ous characters along certain normal 
lines of action and speech. 

Shakespeare may be said to have 
started the making of farces with the 
mistaken identity formula when he 
wrote ‘‘Comedy of Errors.” The same 
formula was used by Goldsmith when he 
wrote ‘She Stoops to Conquer,” in 
which all the fun of the play depends 
upon the mistaking by young Marlowe 
of a private house for an inn. Various 
other playwrights, down to George 
Broadhurst, in ‘‘What Happened to 
Jones,’”’ made use of the mistaken iden- 
tity formula. 
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Goldsmith, in the mechanism of his 
farce, advanced a little beyond Shake- 
speare’s rather arbitrary and quite im- 
probable striking resemblance of two 
sets of twins. Through the mischievous 
Tony Lumpkin, young Marlowe, in the 
Goldsmith farce, was misdirected, and 
from this act the humorous complica- 
tions followed. That was a very prob- 
able thing for a mischievous person to 
do. 

A different and a better form of farce 
has come into being in modern times. 
In effect it is a take-off on the serious 
drama,-a sort of comic supplement to 
that drama. One of the earliest and best 
types of this kind of farce was Labiche’s 
“Le Voyage de M. Perichon.” The au- 
thor is said to have completed the play 
before he realized the farcical possibil- 
ities of the story and situations. One of 
the situations was where a tradesman 
was very much provoked because on a 
mountain trip he had been rescued by a 
young man whom he-disliked. 

The author was struck particularly 
with the idea presented here, and im- 
mediately tore his ‘conventional play 


apart and began to rewrite it as a farce. 
The entire play, as a farce, revolved 
around the efforts of the tradesman to 
cancel his indebtedness. 

This farce was an immediate and a 
big success and it is even yet in 
the répertoire of the Théatre 


Francaise, and 


Minar 


has been played 
many times in 
various other 
countries. 
“Cousin 
Billy,” 
played by 
Francis Wil- 
son, was an 
adaptation by 
Clyde Fitch 
of the Labiche 
farce. 
The success 
of the farce of 
to-day depends 
upon an idea and 
good mechanism. 
The idea must rep- 
resent a trait of 
human nature, or 
some ordinary human habit, with which 
most people are familiar. In a certain 
degree a farce is like a burlesque, in that 
the audiences must be on intimate 
terms with the characters or situations, 
as they would be under normal condi- 
tions, so they may appreciate the farci- 
cal twist given by the author. Sardou’s 
m ‘A Scrap of Paper” would 
be no farce if presented be- 
fore a South African tribe 
ignorant of the nature of 
paper and writing 
, and its uses and 
possibilities. 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF 
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A SCENE FROM “THE MILLION,” WHICH IS A FARCE BUILT ON SOMEWHAT THE SAME SITUATION 
AS THAT IN SARDOU’S ‘“‘A SCRAP OF PAPER” 
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The farce that most amusing scenes ever put on the stage are 
combines mechan- those in which Bob Acres, the coward, develops 
ism and idea is be- into a successful duelist in his own 
coming quite com- § imagination, after the blarney of Sir 

mon. There q Lucius O’ Trigger has worked effectual- 

are many ly upon his vanity. 
variations, ‘* The boaster theme is also the 
but the é fun maker in ‘The Mountain 
basic Climber.”’ Here the timid man is 
compelled by admiring relatives 
to show off his boasted 
power at scaling Mont 
- Blanc. James. Mont- 
‘ gomery also used the 
“same boaster theme in 

* “The Aviator.” 
A fresh idea, fresh on the 
stage, was made use of by Mr. 
Montgomery when he wrote 
“Ready Money.” The theme 
of this, and of several other re- 
‘cent farces, is graphically and 
briefly stated in the slang ex- 
pression, ‘‘Them that has, gits.”’ 
An impoverished youth is given a 
lot of counterfeit money but cau- 
tioned not to spend any of it. 
“There'll be no need to,”’ his instructor 
says. 

As soon as people see the roll of 


FRANCES RING AND HALE HAMILTON IN “ready money ”’ in possession of the 

he sca taa young man they suddenly develop con- 

idea in each is the same. For atime there fidence in him, and, refusing to accept 
was a great demand for the form of a refusal, compel him to accept their 
farce in which a wisher secures his wish investments. The result is a farce built 
or a boaster is compelled to make good uponanidea ge» instead of a me- 


-e 
¥ 


his boast. chanical formula. 

“When Knights Were Bold” is a It is un- 
good example of the ‘“‘wishirig”’ farce. 
In this play an aristocratic young wom- 
an expresses a wish that she might 
have lived in the olden days, when 
chivalry was the order of life, and 
sword rang on shield and helmet, and 
brave men “rode far for fair lady.” 
She gets her wish—in a dream—is sud- 
denly set back a few centuries and very 
shortly becomes thoroughly disgusted 
with the rude manners of those times. 

Fairy tales are really a form of farce 
in which the ludicrous is subordinated 
to the pleasant. 

The boaster theme has been quite 
fruitful and has been the basis of many 
excellent farces. Sheridan made splendid 
use of it in “The Rivals.” Some of the 
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A SCENE FROM ‘‘BABY MINE,” ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL OF THE RECENT FARCES 


hackneyed and novel and entertain- 
ing. 

There is no doubt but that the farce 
built upon an idea is bound to become 
more and more popular. There is evi- 
dence on all hands that the theatre- 
goers are demanding freshness of ideas 
and becoming more and more surfeited 
with plays built on old and often-used 
formulas. 

I think one of the reasons for this is 
that we are beginning to think more and 
more and to lay less and less stress 
upon the outward man. We are living 
more in our own minds, indulging in a 
little more introspection and self-analy- 
sis. The result of a better acquaintance 
with ourselves is a better knowledge of 
human nature in general. 


Not so many years ago we laughed at 
Mulberry Sellers, the impecunious pro- 
moter who was always seeing and say- 
ing ‘‘ There’s millions init.” That type of 
character struck us as ludicrous. 

Now we are beginning to laugh at our- 
selves. Isn’t that what we do when we 
laugh at such a play as “Get Rich 
Quick Wallingford?” In the “boobs” 
and “suckers” who throng about the 
prosperous appearing Walling ford, we 
see ourselves, and each of us appreciates 
the motives that cause these people to 
hand over their money to the Colonel. 
Every one of us knows, way down in his 
heart, the power of the get-rich-quick 
impulse. We really are laughing at our- 
selves when we laugh at the people who 
invest their savings in covered carpet 





tacks and expect 
to double their 
money almost 
overnight. 

It is possible to 
freshen up an old 
farce-making formula 
with a new idea. This , 
is true of the “‘chase” 
farce, in which some one mislays a bit of 
paper or a letter. For some reason or 
reasons each person in the play is vitally 
interested in possessing the paper. One 
discovers a clew and they are all off in 
full pursuit. The play ends when the 
paper is found and the various tangles 
are straightened out. The French have 
been quite fond of farces built upon this 
formula, which Sardou made use of in 
“A Scrap of Paper” and several others 
of his plays. 


WILLIAM MORRIS AS 
RICHARD DENNISON, 
AND MADGE KEN- 
NEDY IN THE 
TITLE ROLE IN 
“LITTLE MISS 
BROWN” 
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One of the 
latest farces of this 
type, in which the me- 
chanical formula has been freshed with 
an idea, is ‘The Million.” In this play, 
which ran a long time in New York last 
season, much fun is made of the ad- 
ventures of some artists who are in 
pursuit of a wayfarer. This man has 
been carelessly given a coat in the pock- 
et of which is a winning lottery ticket. 
Still another new type of farce is that 
which has been called ‘‘melodramatic 
farce,” of which “Officer 666” is a suc- 
cessful representative. The novel idea, 
or the old idea in novel dress, is present 
in this type too, and the dividing line 
between semi-tragedy and farce is fre- 
quently quite indistinct. 
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Farce and satire are potent stage 
preachers. I have come to the conclusion 
that they are much more potent 
preachers than is the drama that is 
frankly a sermon, or the melodrama in 
which the sermon is concealed in “ac- 
tion.” The difference between the two is 
that satire frankly and openly makes 
fun of the foibles‘ of the human race, 
while farce gets the audience to poke 
fun at themselves through the char- 
acters on the stage. 

Each, to be effective, must be to 
quite an extent very “‘realistic.”” The 
modern farce based upon an idea, as 
well as the older farce based upon a me- 
chanical formula, depends for its fun- 
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the basis of a successful play, no matter 
what the type. Few people would go to 
the theatre to see portrayed the ordinary 
events of life. It is the unusual that at- 
tracts interest, even if it is no more in- 
teresting than the normal. 

No one, outside the family, is espe- 
cially concerned when John Smith re- 
turns from a trip to a distant city and 
kisses his wife at the front gate. All the 
neighbors would be interested if John 
Smith had deserted. his family, but had 
returned and kissed Mrs. Smith at the 
front gate. Kissing Mrs. Smith would 
not be interesting in itself to anyone 
except Mr. and Mrs. Smith. But when 
the kiss follows an unusual happening— 
like desertion, or an accident—then it 
takes on a larger interest. 

In a way this may be 
said to be the foundation 


A SCENE FROM “OFFICER 666” 


making powers upon the setting aside 
in the first instance of a usual rule of 
life. When the routine has been broken, 
then the actions and speeches which fol- 
low seem to proceed logically as the re- 
sult of the overturned rule. 


The ‘“out-of-the-routine’” must be 


idea upon which farce is 

built. Most of the things that happen it in 
farces are not, in themselves especially 
humorous. They become humorous only 
because they are the result of or follow 
an unusual overturning of the estab- 
lished rules and order of life, 
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Want To Be 


Understood 


== Py=— 


FLORA 
ZABELLE 


Self-conscious . . . . Conscious of one’s acts 
or states as belonging to, or originating in, one’s 
self. Conscious of one’s self as an object of obser- 
vation of others. Estimating too highly one’s -ca- 
pacities, claims, or importance.—Noah Webster. 


| O that is what they mean when 
S | they label me “‘self-conscisus.”’ 
| | In despair, I turned to my 





faithful, well-worn Webster’s Diction- 
ary, the morning after the New York 
premiére of “The Kiss Waltz,” just 
to see what in the world was the real, 
literal meaning of that bothersome, 


obnoxious term, “self-conscious.” I 
wanted to see exactly what bearing, 
what personal relation, it could have 
for me. And now I know! 

Dear heaven, that it were possible 
for my critics really to know the truth 
whereof they write. If only they might 
know that of all the players, the many 
and varied actor folk who come under 
their observation during the season, not 
one, not a single one, I say, possesses a 
Spirit more humble and more meek than 
mine. Possibly this admission may 
come as a surprise to many of my 
amateur critics, those who are denied 
the privilege of expressing their thoughts 
in the public prints; while as for the 
professional writers—well my scrap- 
books tell me plainly enough just what 
they think—indeed, all too plainly. But 
it is a simple, matter-of- fact truth 
nevertheless, and I should like to im- 
press this with all possible firmness. 


Really, if it were 
not so I should 
not care a rap 
about it! 

A short time 
ago I asked a 
frank, honesti 
friend of mine 
to tell me the 
absolute 
truth about 
myself, my 
work, and 
the where- 
fore of my 
receiving 
such fre- & 
quent per- 
sonal  cen- 
sure at the 
hands of the re- 
viewers. I was al- 
most prepared for 
it. when the first 
words which came out of his mouth 
were, ‘‘ You create an impression of ex- 
treme self-consciousness.”’ Now, I ask 
you, is it not a trying thing to be com- 
pelled to suffer from what is really in- 
justice? It has come to me lately as an 
astounding revelation, a sort of an 
awakening, to discover that this idea is 
so generally prevalent, that I should be 
attacked for a shortcoming, a real 
fault, especially in a player, of which I 
know practically nothing. The habit 
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of being pleased with one’s self soon 
wears off after a year or two stage 
experience. 

Many’s the time I have wished that 
I had more vanity and self-confidence, 
a suret knowledge of my powers to 
please an audience, the capacity to 
know that I was really giving genuine 
pleasure and entertainment. What. is 
the use, can you tell me, of studying and 
struggling and hoping and waiting, year 
in and year out, season after season, 
trusting that each year finds a pro- 
portionate advance in your professional 
stature, and then at the end of ten sea- 
sons, as in my case, to discover that you 
are thought to be so immensely pleased 
with yourself that it really doesn’t 
matter what anybody else thinks! It is 
discouraging, that’s all I’ve got to say 
about it. Why, you might think I was a 
society amateur, or at least an imme- 
diate chorus girl graduate, that I had 
suddenly leaped into prominence and 
was so thoroughly satisfied with what I 
had accomplished, so contemptuous of 
the opinions of others, that I could easily 
afford to affront my audiences if I liked. 

I remember as though it were yester- 
day my first little mild success behind 
the footlights, when I played Isabel 
Blythe in “‘The Messenger Boy,” at 
Daly’s Theatre, and had one of the song 
hits of the piece, ‘‘ Mazie,” allotted me. 
I believe I was the happiest, most grate- 
ful girl in the world. And oh, how I did 
work and struggle for the recognition 
which I received. About that time I had 
a fear of professional stagnation; would 
I continue in an indefinite, unestablished 
way or, worse still, fall back into ob- 
livion? But I determined to apply my- 
self as hard as I could, never for a mo- 


ment to lose sight of my ambition’s 


goal, that of creating leading parts in 
Broadway musical plays, and I have 
tenaciously held to that ambition, with 
as great a desire to-day, and indeed 
greater, to win the approval of the 
public. Yet here I am reproved for being 
pleased with myself, with, apparently, 
not caring a fig whether anyone, aside 
from Flora Zabelle, likes my work or 
not. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I’m not 
making a plea for fulsome praise—no, 
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not even praise of any sort; the player 
who does that is a fool, but I seem to 
have received enough opprobrium lately 
to last one a lifetime. I take both myself 
and my profession seriously—maybe 
that’s the trouble! It is anything but a 
bed of roses, a career behind the foot- 
lights, and you must keep a close watch 
upon yourself, see to it that your work 
is always up to a certain standard, or 
you will pretty soon find yourself lost in 
the shuffle. 

The greater part of my stage career 
has been passed in the support of my 
husband, Raymond Hitchcock, with 
whom I have appeared in ‘‘ King Dodo,”’ 
“The Yankee Consul,” “Easy Daw- 
son,” ‘‘The Yankee Tourist,” ‘The 
Mascot,”’ and ‘‘The Man Who Owns 
Broadway,” and in each of these plays 
I have sought to give a real’ sense of 
characterization to each of the réles I 
portrayed, in the above six mentioned 
productions being required to play an 
innkeeper’s daughter, a Spanish girl, a 
village flirt, a Red Cross nurse, an Ital- 
ian shepherdess, and a New York heir- 
ess respectively—and I happen to be an 
Armenian by birth. 

Being the wife and leading woman to 
a successful man is not exactly the 
sinecure that you might think it is (at 
least I don’t figure it out that way), for 
it seems to me that all the more is ex- 
pected of you, the greater the demand 
that you prove your worth in unmis- 
takable terms, prove even more than 
equal to the responsibility and opportu- 
nity entrusted to you. (How often have 
you heard your neighbor say, “Well, 
she would never hold her position if she 
were not married to the leading man?’’) 
Certainly I have done my best to live up 
to the creed of extra effort because I am 
Mrs. Raymond Hitchcock, and now it 
seems that I merely create a sense of 
extreme self-satisfaction. 

I wonder if the public and critics ever 
take into consideration the monumental 
number of forces at work in the staging 
of a musical piece, how much is de- 
pendent upon your composer, the 
librettist, the producer, the musical 
director, the costumer, or any one of a 
half dozen others responsible for the 
finished product, a single one of 
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whom could easily ruin your chances 
for success. If it were not such a gross 
breach of professional etiquette, it 
would make interesting reading, _« 

hei, 


the giving away of some of the 
“inside secrets” of a few of 
the productions in which 
I have figured. But that 

would not be fair, I 
suppose, though I do 

wish it were possible, 

so as to make a few of the 
individual mishaps seem more 

lausible. 

One of these days I hope 
for complete vindication 
but it seems to me there 
is only one way that can 
be brought about and that 
is to be cast for an eccen- 
tric character part, one 
in which I could lose my 
individuality, sink my 
identity and personality 
entirely, and then possibly 
—please observe, I say pos- 
sibly—my critics might be- 
lieve I had a spark of talent, 
without vanity or conceit. 
Really and truly and hon- 
estly, I am not the least 
bit vain or satisfied with 
myself; the actress who 
reaches that stage soon 
finds herself a dead quan- 
tity. 

Surely play-goers must 
know that the young ac- 
tress, who has not yet 
reached the stellar peri- 
od of her career, has a 
goal towards which she 
aspires, yet what in- 
centive is there to in- 
spire one when you 
receive so much criti- 
cism? It is a trite and 
absurd observation, 
that of being “‘mis- / 
understood;” I / 
myself have often 
laughed at people 
for complaining of it in times 
past. But how different it is 


when it strikes home! I never bothered 


myself to think much about it hereto. 
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fore, but it has been food for a good deal 
of thought lately. I am beginning to 
appreciate the fact that it is very pos- 
sible for an actress to be ‘“‘mis- 
understood.”” And while I don’t 
enjoy the réle of: “femme incom- 
 prise,’”’ it does seem as though I 
were going to be obliged to play i+ 
: A short time ago I appeared 
on Broadway in the title réle of 
Nadine, in ‘‘The Pearl Maiden,” 
at the New York Theatre, a 
rdle which I assumed at very 
short notice. The engagement 
was a brief one, but how 
grateful and delighted I was 
» that in this part I seemed, 
» by some happy trick or 
\ other, to have escaped 
\ the earlier opprobrium, 
""\ and, apparently, to 
«\ have wholly sub- 
merged my own per- 
4%) sonality. Maybe you 
h° would call this damn- 
ing with faint praise 
when one reviewer said: 
“Flora Zabelle had very 
little to do, but that little 
» she did charmingly. A 
little _ self-forgetfulness 
appears to have crept 
into her work, and that 

is a good thing.” 

Now that isn’t exactly 
what one would be in- 
clined to call enthusi- 
astic praise—is it? Not 
the sort of thing to 

} cause one transports 

4 of delight, or anything 

like that. But do you 

4) know, I was highly 

BS delighted with it, be- 

cause it showed me 

that at last I was 

beginning, somehow 

or other, to project 

\ rather more talent 

| and less Zabelle in- 

to my impersona- 

tions. And for this 

small crumb of 

comfort let us 

give thanksgiv- 
ing. 


Photograph by 
Sykes, Chicago 
FLORA ZABELLE 
IN ‘THE YANKEE 
TOURIST” 
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- || CONSIDER- 
| A | ABLE por- 
tion of the 
public cherishes the be- 
lief that calcium repu- 
tations of the Mary 
Garden and Mrs. Leslie 
Carter sort—art in- 
flated into “fame” by 
personal advertisement 
—are innovations of 
the twentieth cen- 
tury; the custom of 
“‘making names”’ being 
cited by portly club- 
men and maroon-plush 
dowagers as signs of the 
degeneracy of the mod- 
ern stage. 
It would be impu- 
dent indeed to charge 
them with hypocrisy; 





Sothern and Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell, we sure- 
ly have the right to 
turn a candid search- 
light on musty records 
and dustier ‘recollec- 
tions of the roseate 
past. 

The fact is, institu- 
'| tions, like the creators 
_|: of them, grow ponder- 
ous and portly with the 
years: the bucks of 
yesterday are the bank- 
ers of to-day: the.inno- 
vation of the ’seventies 
is the tradition of 1912. 
Let us glance at New 
York instances. Forty 
years ago the Sun, now 
esteemed amongst the 
most conservative 








so we must assume they 


newspapers of the 


have forgotten the ex- MARY ANDERSON, ONE OF THE MOST country, was regarded 


pedients of advertise- 
ment resorted to by the 
pillars of the Palmy Days. They may 
wither us with the declaration that act- 
ing died with Charlotte Cushman, or 
with Adelaide Neilson, or with Edwin 
Booth; for we cannot actually prove 
that a period possessed of Julia Mar- 
lowe, Mrs. Fiske and Mr. J. Forbes- 
Robertson is quite as rich as any that 


has gone before. But facts \do not lie: 


and if play-goers whose appreciative 
memories go no farther back than the 
beginning of the present century are 
to be sneerfully reminded of sandwich- 
men and tan-bark when we celebrate 
the attainments of such leaders as E. H. 


SUCCESSFUL PERSONAL ADVERTISERS j,, ; r “ s 
THE STAGE HAS EVER KNOWN in its youth , yel 


low” as to expose its 
reporters to slight and even insult when 
sent out on a “story.” The Lotus Club 
—-to belong to which, in these days, one 
should suffer from lumhago or the gout 
—was considered by the earlier ante- 
bellum beaux quite too racy and “‘Bo- 
hemian”’ for words—served its suppers 
on rough board planks; and, after one of 
Charlotte Cushman’s numerous ‘‘fare- 
wells,” unhitched: the horses from her 
brougham and dragged her through the 
streets in triumph. And Augustin Daly 
—to attend whose theatre became a 
sedate and serious, if not actually 
sacred, rite—-began as a hustling inno- 
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vator, originating numerous flamboyant 


advertising schemes. 


To play-goers of to-day it must seem 
strange that until Augustin Daly, leav- 
ing journalism, went into theatrical 


management, 


bill-board pictures of 








4 scenes from 


plajggeswere 
unkown. 
The time 
was not 
long past 
when the 
playhouses 


their ‘‘at- 
tractions ’’ 
| to the at- 
tention of 
the public 
by such 
primitive 
means as 
inexpen- 
sive, poor- 
ly-printed, 
two-page 





dramatic 


brought: 
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he introduced picture posters, which, 
rapidly being imitated by other man- 
agements, he left to his rivals. 

In later years, indeed, his famous 
company advertised itself by its very 
avoidance of tangible advertisements. 


His actors - 


were  for- 
bidden to 
walk on 
Broadway , 


to show | 


themselves 
at. leading 
restaurants 
or’ other 
public 
places, or, 
when not 
in the bill 
themselves, 
to sit in 
the audi- 
ence at a 


Daly’s The- | | 


atre pre- 
miére; and 
they were 














CLARA MORRIS 


papers, called ‘The 
Stage,” “The Play- 
bill,” etc., which gave 
casts and brief, but 
flattering, ‘‘ write-ups.” 
In 1869, having se- 
cured the lease of the 
little playhouse ad- 
joining the old Fifth 
Avenue Hotel and 
known in later years as 
the Madison Square, 
Mr. Daly fairly plas- 
tered the town with 
dashing blue-and- 
white posters that 
could not fail to catch 
the eye of even the 
most casual. That was 
in the spring, though 














MINNIE PALMER 


AGNES ETHEL 


not allowed to give 
newspaper “inter- 
views.”’ Thus the Daly 
actor remained an ob- 
ject of mystery and 
romance to the general 
public. These rules 
were maintained rigidly 
until the great man- 
ager’s death. 

A year or two before, 
on the occasion of the 
Daly Company’s last 
London season, Ethel 
Hornick, Sandol Mil- 
liken, Nora O’Brien 
and Gertrude Bennett, 
all of whom persevered 
until they gained posi- 
tions of leadership on 





the inauguration of his the stage and then mar- 


many years of metro- 


A TRIO OF REAL ARTISTS IN THE z 
GAME OF GETTING THEMSELVEs fied and retired, went 


politan management TALKED ABOUT abroad with the organ- 
that proved so memorable was not due ization as “extra girls.” The craze for 
until the later part of August. Presently bicycling was at its height, and the four 
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friends, being very young and full of 
vim, were fond of riding; but Mr. Daly 
positively forbade it. Ofte week-end it 
was reported in the company that the 
manager had run over to Paris. The 
next day, Sunday, the four girls hired 


wheels and cycled into 
the country. On their 
way back, at dusk, a 
barouche rumbled 
along the deserted road; 
and*who should the 
miscreants spy seated 
in it but Ada Rehan, 
Mrs.,>G. H. Gilbert, 
Wilfiam Winter and 
Mr. Daly! And, what 
is more, the manager 
asked his distinguished 
guests to step out while 
the driver went in 
search of another car- 
riage and a wagon, for 
the decorous return to 
London of the girls 
and of their bicycles— 
separately. 

But this is speeding 
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Many prominent actors were in the 
cast, but Mr. Daly shrewdly heightened 
the glamour of triumph by bringing forth 
a practically unknown actress in the 
title-réle, as was done within recent 
recollection in the case of “The Belle of 

















New York” and Edna 
May. The name part 
of  “Frou-Frou,”’ like 
those of “Zaza” and 
“The Thief,” is one 
calculated to secure 
the world-wide fame of 
any commonly compe- 
tent actress fortunate 
to act it first. Agnes 
Ethel, who died re- 
cently after living 
many years in retire- 
ment, was hailed as a 
genius, 

But Mr. Daly did 
not rest with that. The 
elevated railroad was 
new. Only four or five 


' cards of advertisement 


were allowed in each 
car. The manager ar- 














ADA ISAACS MENKEN 


ADELAIDE NEILSON 
THERE ISN’T ANY ACTOR OR 
ACTRESS TO-DAY WHO COULD 
EQUAL THESE THREE IN GET- 
TING THEIR NAMES INTO THE 

NEWSPAPERS 


out of the 
roseate 
shadows 
that. ob- 
scure the 
seamier 
sides of the 
Palmy 
Days. 

The first 
positive 
st.ccess 
achieved 
by the 
Daly com- 


pany came - 


onthe 
evening of 
January 


15, 1870, when ‘Frou-Frou,” which 
Madame Simone recently revived, was 
acted for the first time in America. 


ranged to 
secure a 
space be- 
tween win- 
dows for a 
narrow, 
long an- 
nounce- 
ment of 
“Fro u- 
Eto u,” 
with a soul- 
ful, lovely 
photo- 
graph _ of 
the young 
and dainty 
actress, 
framed in 








MODJESKA 


each car ‘of each train-of the line. The § 
same picture, here reprinted, was em- 
ployed in every case, and it met one at. 7 
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every turn in New York, forty years ago. 

You answer that all this was legiti- 
mate advertising t ed sensa- 
tional only because i new. But 
how about Charlotte Cushman’s meth- 
ods? In 1852 she began assembling ex- 
traordinary audiences, at advanced 
prices, by means of “farewell” per- 
formances; and, twenty-two years later, 
she was still ‘‘retiring from the stage.” 
In 1874, a year before she died, one of 
the managers under whose direction she 
was acting at Booth’s Theatre, at the 
south-east corner of Sixth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street, New York, an- 
nounced her farewell, replying to her 
objection that she had no intention of 
retiring at that time: “It will arouse 
great interest; and, you know, you are 
not obliged to make it final.” The in- 
terior of the playhouse was d 
with flags of all nations an 
and “Macbeth” was acted, 








to the end of Lady Macbeth’s last scene! 


Then came poems and “impromptu” 
speeches, after which the audience sang 
“Auld Lang Syne,”’—thereupon attend- 
ing the Tragedy Queen to her carriage, 
which drove her to her apartments in 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, recently de- 
molished. 

The management announced that 
“leading citizens’? would escort the 
actress, carrying torches; and the Ninth 
Regiment Band actually did fall in line. 
The ‘prominent citizens,’”” however, 
were supers hired by the management; 
while, according to no less distinguished 
an authority than William Winter, the 
great display of fireworks in Madison 
Square Park came from a supply left 
over from a Tammany celebration, a 
flaming portrait of Boss Tweed being 
passed off for Shakespeare. And when 
somebody asked the manager, watching 
a rocket disappear in the sky, what 
became of the stick, Miss Cushman 
slipped in with: “Mr. Jarrett is too 
much occupied with stars to pay at- 
tention to sticks.” 

Most play-goers born within the last 
quarter of a century have grown up 
hearing a great deal about Mary 
Anderson’s hatred of publicity. At no 
time are many months allowed to 
elapse without a “‘featured story,” in 
@ magazine or a Sunday newspaper, 
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dwelling on the beautiful tragedienne’s ‘ 
desire for unbroken seclusion. Usually 


she is about to sell The Court Farm, 
Broadway, Worcestershire, England, in 
order to escape the offensive curiosity of 


American tourists: don’t forget to note | 


the address: The Court Farm, Broad- 
way, Worcestershire, England. 

When, in 1889, she suddenly re- 
nounced the stage forever, numerous — 
strange stories were circulated about 
her unnatural aversion for the profession 
she had honored. Ten years later, when 
her continued publicity encouraged 
many play-goers to hope for her reap- 
pearance, she was visiting her husband’s 
family in this country. Maude Adams 
was about to make her first appearance 
in Shakespeare, attempting Miss Ander- 
son’s greatest character, Juliet. Interest 
in'the premiére, at the Empire Theatre, 
New York, with Mr. Faversham, Mr, 


Hackett, Orrin Johnson and the late ~ 


Mrs. W. G. Jones as Romeo, Mercuiio, 
Paris and the Nurse, ran high, Miss 
Adams’ mother was as generous as 
Gaby Deslys with interviews about 
how it felt to be the mother of the latest 
Juliet. 

Miss Anderson was booked to sail for 
England the next day. But she decided 
to be present at the ‘Romeo and 
Juliet” premiére. No amount of money 
could have purchased seats, so Charles 
Frohman’s sisters gave up their box to 
“Our Mary.” Her significant presence 
was the signal for an extraordi 
demonstration from the audience; at 
the end she was reported to have gone 
behind the scenes to congratulate Miss 
Adams; the next day, as the trans- 
Atlantic liner pulled out, the beautiful 
Mrs. Anderson-de Navarro stood on the 
deck and threw pink roses to enthusi- 
astic women gathered on the pier. 

When Mrs. Anderson-de Navarro’s 
dramatization of “The Garden of Al- 
lah,’”’ written in collaboration with Mr. 
Hichens, was about to be produced, a 
little more than a year ago, she refused 
to have her name used on the pro- 
gram, so curiosity was of course 
quenched by crediting the play to 
“Robert Hichens and a Collaborator.” 
At the first performance the name of 
Mary Anderson buzzed continually 
through the auditorium. Some one saw 
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her in that box, or in the other, or in one 
at the far back; at the end of the third 
act Lewis Waller referred “discreetly” 
to the unnamed co-author, though loud 
calis brought no response; indeed, it is 
generally understood Mrs. de Navarro 
was not present. 

Simply meeting the modern fever 
for advertisement on its own ground? 
Well, about thirty years ago Mr. John 
R. Rogers was directing Miss Ander- 
son’s professional affairs, and certainly 
a light is thrown on the Paimy Days by 
some of his very frank and entertaining 
admissions of the methods he em- 
ployed to keep up interest in the lady 
Mr. Winter extols, inferentially, in 
contrast to such mere moderns as Miss 
Anglin and Miss Barrymore, as an 
“actress who made her public appeal 
and reared the noble fabric of her fame 
on acting.” 

At the Russell Hotel, in Detroit, 
Michigan, Mr. Rogers discovered a 
chambermaid whose resemblance to 
Miss Anderson was so extraordinary 
that he immediately saw advertising 
possibilities in it. He engaged her, 


ostensibly as dresser to the star, at the 


considerable advance of sixteen dollars 
@ week over sixteen dollars a month. 
Finding that the girl, a Roman Catholic, 
was fond of church-going, he encouraged 
her to attend half-past five o’clock mass. 
A few intimations about Miss Ander- 
son’s devotion to her church, in spite of 
the hours and exertions of late per- 
formances and travel, brought the 
newspaper men inquiringly about. Mr. 
Rogers discreetly told them to wait and 
see. He entertained them at the hotel 
until five a. m., and finally they “saw 
with their own eyes” a young person 
who could not possibly be anyone but 
Mary Anderson pass out through a side 
door and proceed to church. Columns 
upon columns were the result. 

But, when at his height, Mr. Rogers 
had a genius for advertising actresses: 
he was a prominent link between P. T. 
Barnum and Toxen Worm and Mr. 
Ziegfeld. Indeed, like the latter, with his 
milk baths and other Anna Held inven- 
tions, he advertised his wife, Minnie 
Palmer, into a highly prosperous posi- 
tion among stars in spite of her very 
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ordinary ability. For example, he de- 
fiantly engaged a half-dozen men to 
scrub the equestrian statue of George 
Washington, in Union Square, New 
York, so they would be arrested and 
plead before the judge that they were 
“hired by Minnie Palmer because the 
green of the bronze offended her.’ And, 
in a Western city where the local pride 
and interest were centered in a new, 
ornate hotel, Mr. Rogers had Miss 
Palmer ‘“‘accidentally’”’ break a huge, 
conspicuous mirror, pay for the dam- 
age, and have @ placard pasted across 
the broken glass, as long as she was in 
town, reading: ‘This mirror was brok- 
en by Minnie Palmer, who is now per- 
forming at the Opera House in ‘My 
Sweetheart,’ and she honorably paid 
for it,”—to which announcement the 
proprietor affixed his signature. 
However, the stories about John R. 
Rogers’ booming of his soubrette wife . 
are endless. Besides, they are not quite 
pertinent to this reply to the many 
people who endeavor to belittle such 
serious actresses as Miss Anglin, Mrs. 
Fiske, Miss Matthison, Miss Barry- 
more and Miss Marlowe by intimating 
that they are but creatures of the press- 
agent and in no sense successors to such 
queens of yesterday as Mary Anderson, 
Madame Modjeska, Adelaide Ristori, 
Adah Isaacs Menken, Clara Morris, 
Lola Montez and Adelaide Neilson. 
Being still actively before the public, 
Sarah Bernhardt, with her coffin for a 
bed, Mrs. James Brown Potter, with 
her “shocking” recitations, and Mrs. 
Langtry, with her Prince of Wales, are 
charged to the sensational present in- 
stead of to the theatre of twenty-five ~ 
to thirty-five years ago, the period of 7% 
their showiest advertising. “4 
We have had a glimpse of the seamier 
side of Mary Anderson’s fame. At the 
time of her New York début (De- 
cember 22, 1877) Madame Modjeska 
deferred to the publicity-promoter’s 
wishes and let her son be known as her 
brother, because he was then sixteen 
years old; and she allowed her jewels to 
be ‘‘stolen”’ on her travels, and carried 
a pug-dog for which she had no liking 
whatever, to make herself more “in- ~ 
teresting.” Also she was the first actress | 
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to travel in her own private car, which 
had her name painted on it in huge and 
brilliant letters, not unlike a circus van. 

Adelaide Neilson was at the height 
of her great, though brief, career when 
Madame Modjeska took the metropolis 
by storm, and endless were the stories 
circulated about Neilson’s mysterious, 
regal and romantic birth and girlhood, 
all inventions of her press-man, for 
she really was the nameless daughter 
of an inconsequential English provin- 
cial actress, who ultimately married a 
Yorkshire mechanic; and her girlhood 
was spent in a factory and as a nurse- 
maid. 

When at the pinnacle of her fame, an 
effective bit of ‘‘business” of Miss Neil- 
son’s Juliet performance, was to tear 
her tulle veil, kiss the fragments and 
throw them from the balcony to the 
amorous Romeo in the garden; and 
after the play these precious souvenirs 
were sold at auction! 

Adelaide Ristori, flourishing before 
the days of ‘‘interviews,’’ confided her 
thoughts to the public directly. She 
wrote voluminously about the char- 
acters she had played, was playing or 
ever was going to play; she intimated 
she knew more of their meaning than the 
authors who created them; she un- 
bosomed her methods of study and per- 
formance without reservation. 

When about to impersonate Marie 
Antoinette, for instance, she spent two 
harrowing days in the cell in the Con- 
ciergerie prison which the beheaded 
queen had occupied. And she never, 
never stepped on the stage without 
pausing for a moment in the wings, 
closing her eyes and offering up a prayer 
for divine guidance! 

Clara Morris adopted many of Ris- 
tori’s tricks of public confidences and 
emotional upheavals. Stories of her 
early struggles were pitifully familiar 
in every household: she made it known 
that every performance was a tor- 
tured tour de force, which might cul- 
minate any moment in collapse or 
death before the public’s very eyes; 
when Sarah Bernhardt visited this 
country for the first time, though 
neither spoke the other’s language, she 
and Clara Morris used to “‘sit together 
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by the hour in ecstatic, silent sympathy 
and understanding.” 

And the merriest part of all that i 
Neilson, Morris, Anderson and Ristori 
doubtless suffered from the charge of de- 
grading the profession of their predeces- 
sors by “‘sensationalism.” *Twas ever 
thus! 

But I hope those actresses did not let 
those criticisms worry them. A decade — 
before, Adah Isaacs Menken and Lola 
Montez were the reigning queens. 
Histrionic history differs widely in every — 
point about them except their extraor- 
dinary beauty and their genius for 
advertisement. 

Lola Montez made her American 
début at the old Broadway Theatre, 
New York, December 29, 1851, after ~ 
having so fascinated King Louis I of 
Bavaria, by her dancing at the Paris 
Porte St. Martin, that she practically 
ruled his kingdom, making and un- 
making cabinets and deposing even such - 
a powerful statesman as Abel, the 
Prime Minister; having had herself 
created Countess of Lansfeld; having 
thrown over the King; and, in England, 
having married and deserted a young 
man of distinguished family. 

The great attraction of her opening 
play was the “‘spider dance,” in which, 
like Mary Anderson as Perdita in ‘‘The 
Winter’s Tale,” she was very scantily 
clad; but her favorite plays were “Lola 
Montez in Bavaria” and others in which 
she enacted or narrated the more sensa- 
tional incidents of her international 
career, much in the manner of the 
monologue Miss May Yohe is now de- 
livering about her two husbands in the 
cheaper vaudeville and motion-picture 
theatres. Later Lola Montez was sued 
for bigamy by her first husband; mar- 
ried her third and fourth in rapid suc- 
cession, in California; toured the coun- 
try, delivering confidential lectures 
about herself; and, finally, wrote a 
beauty-culture book. 

On the other hand, the most trivial 
reference to this Queen of Sensational- 
ists seems unfair without mention of 
her boundless charities, principally for 
Crimean war sufferers and a New York 
home for unfortunate women, which 
early exhausted all her money and her 





































health, poverty and then death over- 
taking her before her forty-second year, 
in 1861. She was the daughter of a Span- 
ish mother and an Irish father, and her 
mame, before her marriage, was Marie 
Dolores Eliza Rosanna Gilbert. 

Adah Isaacs Menken’s sensational 
career began at just about the time that 
of Lola Montez ended; and her his- 
trionic fame was principally with one 
of the Montez plays, ‘‘Mazeppa,” in 
which, very thinly clad, she rode a 
bareback horse, in accordance with the 
Tegend. But her histrionic achieve- 
ments were among the least of the 
beautiful Menken’s attributes. Her eyes 
were mysterious and soulful; she af- 
fected classic, clinging black gowns 
startlingly at variance with the pre- 
wailing crinolines; and she wore no 
jewels except on the fingers of her left 
hand, which were literally incrusted 
with diamonds. Her New York man- 
sion, now fallen on luckless days, still 
stands, on Seventh Avenue, near Thirty- 
eighth Street; and she maintained a 
regal residence in London, which was 
the rendezvous of such celebrities as 


Swinburne, Dickens, Charles Reade, 
the Duke of Wellington, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, Charles Fechter, the Duke 


of Hamilton Watts Phillips, Belle 
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Boyd, Madame Dudevant (George 
Sand) and Jenny Lind;—herself an 
advertiser of most impressive attain- 
ments. 

In London and Paris, Menken’s suc- 
cess was so great that she had to give 
two performances every day, though 
many authorities say she was a poor 
actress and Ireland mentions her as 
having gained “‘unenviable success.” 
Her.real name was Adelaide McCord 
and she was originally a dancing-girl in 
New Orleans. She wrote “poems of 
passion” which, being endorsed by 
Dickens:and Swinburne, were translated 
into ten or twelve European languages; 
and, when New York was at fever-heat 
over the international prize-fight be- 
tween Tom Sayers and John C. Heenan, 
she blandly announced herself on the 
playbills of the old Bowery Theatre 
as “‘Mrs. John C. Heenan.” 

But why pile up the instances? The 
stage has always been “going to the 
dogs.” It never is what it once was. 
The Present has only to wait long 
enough to become the Past to find it- 
self reverenced and extolled. Indeed, 
in time we too will be telling our 
scandalous grandchildren about the 
good old ‘ase Sof Gaby Deslys. and Lina 


















HER PART 


A political boss as 
a stepping stone to 
success on the stage 





By CHARLES R. BARNES 


Write me as one that loves his fellow 
men. Asou BEN ADHEM. 


YAN, the boss, had a conven- 
| R | ient smile that flashed when he 
willed: it was not an echo of 


genuine emotion. It revealed big white 
teeth and it pulled his hard, thin lips 
into mere lines, There were selfishness 
and cruelty in those lips; and in the 
eyes, steel-gray and small, were shrewd, 
unscrupulous calculation, and daring 
and greed. Ryan ran the city as abso- 
lutely and remorselessly as a pirate cap- 
tain. 

Every evening, he met with his po- 
’ litical cronies in the back room of a 
saloon conducted by one Gus Schwindt. 
There he discussed the passing show 
with such municipal lights as Hardy, 
the contractor;. Ball, the city auditor; 
Mellen, president of the City Gas and 
Electric Company ; and others who prof- 
ited by clever manipulation of laws 
and ordinances. None of the small cali- 
ber criminals ever penetrated to the ex- 
clusive back room in Gus’ place. 

One June evening Ryan found his cro- 
nies at Schwindt’s deep in a discussion 
of the Martin murder, a happening of 
the day. Jim Carey, who had done it, 
was pictured in the newspapers as a 
surly man with an ungovernable tem- 
per. He had killed wantonly, in a sa- 
oon brawl. 

As_ the big politician 
Schwindt’s, Ball had the floor. 

“Carey will go to the chair for it, 
all right,” he prophesied. “He’s got no 
influence.” 


entered 


Mellen thoughtfully tapped on the 
damp table top. 

“I can’t help feeling sorry for those 
poor fellows,” he said. “They have no 
friends—nobody cares what happens to 
them.” 

“They don’t care themselves,” cut in 
Ryan, in his crisp, decisive way. He 
had heard enough of the conversation 
to catch its drift, Dropping into a chair, 
he picked up a newspaper that lay on 
the table and studied a photograph of 
Jim Carey. 

“That feller aint a man,” he declared. 
“He’s a brute. He aint got the instincts 
of a man; and he can’t feel what a real 
man can feel. I guess he’s proud of 
what he’s done, because it makes him @ 
hero to a lot of them other fellers like 
him—a killer is ace high to them bums. 
He aint carin’ what becomes of him.” 

Mellen, essentially of the business 
world, appeared doubtful. He was open- 
ing his mouth to speak, when Ball, pick- 
ing up a newspaper, remarked: 

“Maybe you are right about him being 
a brute,” said he. “I was reading some- 
thing just before you came in.” His 
finger poked slowly down a column of 
type. “Here—” He began to read, slow- 
ly, carefully: 


After Carey had been locked up, a 
woman who said she was his wife came to 
the station house and asked to see him. 
Her request was refused. She was tall 
and dark, with jet black hair and flashing 
brown eyes. Her features were set in @ 
hard, worn expression, but it was evident 
that she had ance been a woman of much 
beauty. High on her right cheek was a 
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discolored spot. Sergeant Dill asked her 

about it and she answered in a spiritless 

way: 

“Tim gave it to me.” 

Before she left, she told Dill that she 
had once been on the stage, but she re- 
fused to tell the name she had been known 
by. Her interest in her husband’s plight 
seems to be small, for she left without 
eee any but the most casual inquiries 
about his probable fate. 

Ball put down the paper. 

“I guess you are right about Carey 
being a brute,” he said. “He’s probably 
slammed his wife around so much that 
she doesn’t care what happens to him.” 

The boss was still a moment, then 
he sniffed. 

“T aint no sorrier for him than she 
is,’ he declared. “Them fellers is all 
bums. They aint men. They oughtn’t 
to have no mercy showed ’em.” 

Mellen smiled. 

“T prophesy that the wife will be 
showing up in your office, Ryan, as 
those women usually do, begging you to 
help the man.” 

“Huh,” growled Ryan, “I guess you 
_know how much good it will do her. I’ve 
worked pardons out of the governor in 
my time—that’s true. But there was 
good reasons why them parties should 
have been saved from the chair. I’d 
made up my mind to save ’em before 
anybody came whinin’ round me about 
it. But this here Carey! No snivelin’ 
woman can work me on his account. 
My mind’s made up about him.” 

During the succeeding month, Ryan’s 
intimates noticed that he manifested an 
unusual interest in the Jim Carey case. 
Always he seemed willing to talk about 
it. He frequently alluded to the bruise 
on Mrs. Carey’s cheek. The prisoner’s 
brutal nature, as declared in that black 
and blue mark, brought fury to the 
boss’ brain. For he loved the weak, 
downtrodden mass from which he had 
sprung, and to him Mrs. Carey’s case 
typified might abusing frailty. The situ- 
ation seemed to exert a peculiar fascina- 
tion for him. One result of his mental 
state was an order to the woman’s groc- 
er and butcher that she be extended 
unlimited credit for supplies. 

One evening in Schwindt’s, before the 
others arrived, he took up the case with 
Mellen. 
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“Cary aint got a chance,” he said. 
“T seen to it to-day.” 

Mellen asked for an explanation. 

“Well,” Ryan told him, “the trial 
comes up before Judge Fogarty. I guess 
it aint no secret that I made Fogarty, 
is it?” 

“No,” admitted Mellen. 

“And he’s got to do as I say,” con- 
tinued the boss. “So I told him my 
ideas about that feller Carey. ‘Judge,’ 
I says, ‘it’s the chair for his.’ And the 
judge, he says: ‘Mr. Ryan,’ he says, 
‘the chair’s too good for him.’ I guess 
I got it pretty well sewed up, Mellen. 
And I tell you, I'll be glad when it’s 
all over with. I don’t know when any- 
=" got on my mind like this case 

as.” 

The ensuing days brought forth elo- 
quent testimony of Judge Fogarty’s 
gratitude to his maker. Carey was rail- 
roaded. Ryan was in the courtroom to 
see it done. He glared at the men in 
the jury box and willed the smile that 
bared his teeth and thinned his lips; he 
glanced at Fogarty and the smile lin- 
gered. When the court solemnly in- 
structed the jury to find Carey guilty, . 
or words to that effect, Ryan grinned. 
And when the foreman marched in with 
his eleven pals—which is a good word 
to apply in this case—and declared that 
the prisoner was clearly guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree, then the boss 
grinned again. 

As he was leaving the court room, he 
caught a look from Carey’s wife and 
involuntarily paused. She screamed, and 
he watched her crumple up on the floor 
in a swoon. He passed on, then; but 
the glimpse he had of the huddled bun- 
dle of black feminine garments, the 
white face, the sprawling limbs, made 
him grit his teeth and hurry. It was not 
good to look upon. That night he did 
not appear at Schwindt’s. He sent word 
that he was not well. 

Within a week, Carey had been sen- 
tenced to die in the electric chair after 
the decent space of time generously pro- 
vided by law for the benefit of the con- 
demned. And not many days later, Ryan 
began to hear rumors of activity in 
the man’s behalf. His wife was trying 
to secure him a pardon. She was pre- 
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paring to visit the governor; and Ryan 
knew by the build and spirit and per- 
sonality of her, that she would. plead 
powerfully, passionately—that she 
would give the life in her for the re- 
lease of the man who had struck her. 

The days passed. One morning a let- 
ter was delivered to him. It was written 
on the stationery of the state executive 
office and had to do with an interview 
between the governor and a woman 
named Carey. Evidently the official was 
not at ease in his mind. In part, the 
communication read: 

As this crime occurred in your city, I 

should like to know if there are any rea- 
sons why I should interfere in the matter. 
I fully realize that a calm view of it re- 
veals an ordinary murder, and the evidence 
shows the man to have been a brute. But 
the woman has so worked on my sympa- 
thies that I feel impelled to take up the 
case with you before informing her that I 
cannot interfere. 


Ryan read the letter several times. 
At length he angrily crumpled it in 
fingers that crushed, and tossed it into 
the waste basket. Then, taking up a 
telegraph blank, he wrote this message: 


No use interfering. Let it go as it lays. 


A minute after the messenger had 
taken the telegram away, Ryan was on 
his feet, pacing up and down. Now and 
then he stopped to mutter: 

“Carey’s a brute—and brutes hadn’t 
ought to live. He deserves all he’s get- 
tin’.” It was perfectly clear to Ryan 
that this was true. Any reasonable man 
would admit it. Yet, somehow, the man 
locked up in murderers’ row, yonder in 
the penitentiary, was a disconcerting in- 
dividual, in spite of all logic. The boss 
deplored this until reason told him that 
his present unenviable state of mind 
was due to his keen interest in the case 
from its beginning. So he decided to 
put Carey out of his thoughts. The law 
had taken its course and must continue 
to do so until the end. It was justice 
working out. There must be no interfer- 
ence. Carey must die. 

The summer sun was flashing beams 
aslant across Ryan’s office floor, one 
afternoon, when he heard a timid knock 
at the door. 

“Come in,” he called. 
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A white face appeared. The figure of 
a woman all in black followed. The 
door softly closed. For a moment the 
visitor stood undecided; and Ryan’s 
mind was impressed with a vivid pic- 
ture of her. Slender and tall and wil- 
lowy, her figure was posed before him 
in a light that seemed to emphasize its 
graceful curves. Big, luminous dark 
eyes glowed out of a wonderfully in- 
telligent face. Her hair was as black as 
the night, yet full of glinting lights. She 
appeared fearful in the presence of the 
boss. : 

“Well?” he sharply questioned. 

“They told me to come—to come to 
you.” The voice was low, but a ~ 
vibrancy hinted at hidden strength. Ry- 
an’s rough gaze became somewhat un- 
steady. 

“You’re Mrs. Carey, aint you, lady?” 
he mumbled. 

“Ves.” 

“T seen you before—I seen you at 
the trial.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I seen you there, 
too. They told me who you was. I heard 
that you fixed it with the grocery man 
for me—” 

“Aw,” interrupted Ryan, 
rassed, “forget it.” 

Mrs. Carey squeezed the. fingers of 
one hand with those of the other and 
dropped her gaze to the floor. “You 
was awful kind,” she told him, in a half- 
whisper. A droop came into her shoul- 
ders. It gave her tall figure a bent look. 
Under her eyes, the shadows of fatigue 
and worry were heavily marked. 

“T didn’t come about what you done 
for me, Mr. Ryan,” she said, “though 
you was real good to help me and I’m 
thankful for it. I come about something 
else. I seen the governor and he wont 
do nothin’.” 

Ryan scowled. 

“There’s nothin’ doin’ here neither, 
lady,” he snapped. “Your husband 
killed, and the law’s got to have its 
way.” 

The woman’s eyes narrowed. Pain 
swept into her face. 

“Nothing?” she gasped. 

“No, nothin’,” he repeated. “I can’t 
do nothin’. What’d the mutt want to 
go and shoot Martin for? He knew 
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there’d be a come-back, didn’t he?” Ris- 
ing, the boss began to tramp up and 
down the room. Mrs. Carey choked 
back a little sob. 

“He didn’t think,” she faltered. “He 
was that way. He was always doing 
something and thinking about it after- 
ward.” Her voice grew stronger. “He 
told me over to the pen’ that he was aw- 
ful sorry—that he’d go shoot hisself 
if doing it would bring Martin back to 
life. He done things impetuous, Mr. 
Ryan.” 

“Yes,” grunted the boss, “but he done 
one thing too many.” Abruptly he 
stopped in his walk and faced her. 
“Say,” he exploded, “your husband hit 
you, didn’t he?” 

She straightened, her shoulders 
thrown back, a kindling fire in her dark 
eyes. 

“Tt’s a lie,” she cried, “it’s a lie!” 

“Aw,” insisted Ryan, “tell the truth. 
He hit you, didn’t he?” The boss looked 
full into her eyes. She quailed. 

“He loved me,” she evaded. 

“But he hit you?” 

“We had our differences,” parried 


the woman. “All married couples has.” 
She appeared determined to shield 
Carey from the charge of brutishness 
contained in Ryan’s question. He saw 
that it was useless to insist.on an ad- 


mission from her. He _ continued 
fiercely : 

“He hit you, and now you’re comin’ 
ound here, tryin’ to get a inhuman guy 

fice him out of jail—to save him from 
the chair—after him amusin’ hisself by 
bustin’ you in the face. There’s a fine 
chance, lady, a fine chance!” 

For an instant, Mrs. Carey flinched 
before the force of him. Then her hands 
clinched, her chin went out and her 
right foot moved almost imperceptibly 
forward. 

“Mr. Ryan,” she said with a calm- 

ness that he could easily see was forced, 
“T love him. It don’t make no difference 
what he done or what he ever would 
do. I love him.” She advanced a step, 
her body tensing. “I love him—do you 
hear—I love him!” A catch came into 
her voice and she abruptly ceased. 

Ryan stared directly into her eyes. 

_ Then, suddenly, he turned his back. 
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As he did so, a low sob escaped from 
the woman’s lips. There was a light 
thud; and Ryan, flashing a glance be- 
hind him, saw Mrs. Carey on her knees 
to him, her face buried in her hands. 

“Oh my Gawd!” she quavered. And 
now silence, broken only by her moan- 
ing, gasping sobs, settled like a thick, 
cold fog in the room. It made Ryan 
breathe hard. He twitched uneasily. The 
woman on the floor removed her hands 
from her face. They dropped limply 
to her sides. Her head drooped forward 
till her chin touched her breast. 

“My Gawd,” she gasped in a horrified 
voice, “you’re going to kill him! He’s 
all I’ve got—he’s my life—and you're 
going to kill him! My Gawd!” 

Again came the silence. Minutes 
passed. Presently a sliding, swishing 
sound came to the unseeing boss’s ears. 
Mrs. Carey was dragging herself across 
the floor on her knees. She reached the 
spot where Ryan stood and her two 
chilled hands passionately grasped his 
right fist that was gripped at his side. 
Then she spoke; and her tone rang hor- 
ribly of misery, of wretched despair, of 
black darkness closing down on the 
universe. 

“You'll kill him, Mr, Ryan,” she mut- 
tered, “and when you do, you'll be just 
the same as crushing my heart in your 
big fist. You'll kill Jim, and he’s all I’ve 
got in the world. He’s everything, Mr. 
Ryan, everything. Maybe he aint done 
just right—I don’t know. We all do 
things we’re sorry for. He went and 
done something quick and unthinking, 
and now he’s got to die— My Gawd, 
he’s got to die!” Her words came faster. 
She pressed the boss’ hand impulsively ; 
then abruptly, she flung it from her 
with a frenzied movement. She leaped 
to her feet and faced him. 

“You say he hit me,” she exclaimed, 
her eyes opening wide. Something like 
a smile parted her lips and her face be- 
came suffused with an unearthly light. 
“You say he hit me! Yes, he did. But 
I forgave him. I’d forgiven him if he’d 
kited me—yes, Mr. Ryan, if he’d killed 
me! . 

“T love him, Mr. Ryan,” she cried. — 
“If I could take his place, and die, ’'d | 
do it. I’d— Don’t you believe me?” | 


























Swiftly her eyes swept the room. They 
rested upon a long, thin, sharp metal 
letter opener lying on the boss’ desk. 
The next instant she had seized it and 
had thrust it into his hand. She dropped 
to her knees, her hands clutching at 
her breast, 

“Use it on me—here!” she panted. 
“Kill me—and get Jim a pardon!” 

Ryan’s hands worked spasmodically. 
The paper knife fell to the floor. His 
great chest heaved and his right heel 
ground into the carpet. The woman 
looked up fearfully. She saw the face 
above her, the jaw set, as the teeth 
ground together. She saw the working 
hands. And, with a wild moan of hope- 
lessness, she slumped forward, her fore- 
head thudded on the carpet, her finger 
nails tore into it and she sobbed: 

“Oh, Jim, Jim! My Gawd, my Gawd, 
my Gawd!” 

Ryan stooped quickly. He grasped 
Mrs. Carey under the arms and raised 
her to her feet. When he spoke, his 
voice was a gulping mumble. 

“You'd better get out of here now, 
lady,” he said. “Don’t worry about your 
man. I'll fix it all right. [ll have his 
sentence commuted to life imprison- 
ment. Just for the looks of things, I’ll 
have to keep him over there in the pen 
for a year or so. But, take it from me, 
before the governor’s term is up, I'll 
see that there’s a pardon. Don’t you 
worry, lady. Don’t you worry!” 

Mrs. Carey started forward. He 
waved her back. 

“You better get out of here before 
I change my mind,” he advised. And as 
she went softly through the door, he 
sank weakly into his desk chair, thor- 
oughly unnerved and with-a dull red 
flush of shame for his soft-heartedness 
burning in his cheeks. 


II 


There was something familiar about 
the actress. Ryan, from his orchestra 
chair, had been trying to place her. Sev- 
eral times he had caught her looking at 
him. Once he thought that she gave him 
a half smile of recognition. He felt 
that he had known her in the past, but 
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try as he might, he was quite unable to 
identify her. So, at length, he gave 
over the task as an impossible one and 
settled himself to enjoy her work. She 
was acting an emotional réle in a man- 
ner that was carrying the house with 
her, Her work was artistry of the most 
wonderful type. 

The curtain was just going up on the 
last act, when an usher brought the 
boss a note. He opefiew it, and read: 


I fear you do not recognize me, but Iam 
really an old friend. If it is convenient for 
you to do so, wont you please meet me at 
my hotel, the Grand, after the perform- 
ance? I am quite certain that you'll be 
interested in having a little talk with 
me. 


The actress’s name was signed. Ryan 
penciled an acceptance and sent it back 
by the usher. And some time later, he 
found himself sitting across a daintily 
appointed supper table from a superb 
creature who insisted that she had been 
at one time Mrs. Jim Carey. 

“To prove it,” she smiled, “I'll trou- 
ble you to remember the afternoon two 
years ago when I saved him from the 
electric chair by my—” She stopped 
speaking. Ryan sharply questioned: 

“Your what ?” 

“My—art,” she slowly admitted. 
Then she leaned back in her chair and 
studied his face. “Yes,” she presently 
went on, “I acted, that day—acted as 


- I never acted before and, I fear, never 


shall be able to again. That was my 
big try-out, Mr. Ryan—that scene in 
your office. I knew, after it was over, 
that I would do. I knew, then, that there 
was a soft little niche, away up at the 
top of the profession, waiting for me. 
But let me tell you everything—that is, 
if you care to have me?” 

Ryan laughed. 

“T was bunked, then?” he asked. 

“Yes,” the woman answered, “you 
were. But it has resulted in so much 
good, Mr. Ryan—good fortune for me, 
to say nothing of that poor fellow who 
was scheduled to die. I know you wont 
feel as resentful, when you know every~ 
thing, as you do now. Will you listen?” 

“Go on,” said Ryan. 


“T hated and despised Jim Carey,” 


she began, “because he had stepped in 
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between me and a career, for one thing; 
because he was cruel to me and was no 
‘ood at all. Those are the other reasons. 
We met in a road company. He was 
property man and I had a small part. 

“T didn’t seem to progress,” she con- 
tinued, “and I grew discouraged. The 
leading lady told me once: ‘You don’t 
love people, girlie. You must learn to 
love them and sympathize with them. 
Your changed mental attitude will then 
show in your work and you'll get along.’ 

“That didn’t mean very much to me, 
then, Mr. Ryan. She was right, though. 
Somehow, I felt superior to the people 
in my audiences, They were just so 
many humdrum folks, rising and work- 
ing and eating and sleeping their lives 
away. I had a feeling that I was a be- 
ing exalted above them—a thing apart. 
I wasn’t interested in them, aside from 
their patronage of the box office. The 
result was that my acting lacked that 
Warm sympathy which throws one’s 
personality across the footlights and in- 
sinuates it into the hearts of the people 
out there. I wonder if you understand ?” 

Ryan nodded affirmatively. 

“IT guess you felt chilly and showed 
it,” he said. “You was kinda offish and 
didn’t hardly know it yourself.” 

“That’s very good,” the actress went 
on. “I think you’ve given an accurate 
description of me. My mental attitude 
Was wrong and as the time went on, I 
grew discouraged. I married Jim Carey 

d we left the profession to chase after 

nancial will-o’-the-wisps of his dream- 
ing. We sank pretty low.” She paused 
and dropped her eyes. The boss mut- 
tered: 

“Yes, I know.” 

“He killed that man,” the story con- 
tinued, “and I seemed to come to myself 
with a jolt. The life I had been living 
was a nightmare. I wanted to run away 
and take up a stage career again. But 
I remembered my failure and was 
afraid. The days passed. And, after a 
while, the words of the leading woman 
began to haunt me. ‘You don’t love 
people,’ she had said. My heart, then, 
was mostly hate. I hated Jim and I 
hated the world that had been so unkind 
to me. For a long time I thought and 
brooded. Then one bright, sunny morn- 
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ing, I awoke with the resolve to change. 
I owe that resolve to you, Mr. Ryan.” 

“Me?” queried the man, astonished. 

“Yes, to you. People had been com- 
ing to me and telling me what you were 
saying about Jim—that he was a brute 
and ought to die. I reasoned from it that 
you were full of sympathy for the 
weaker side of humanity. And one can’t 
have sympathy without a tiny bit of 
love, can one?—love for. one’s fellow 
man ?” 

“Aw—” grunted Ryan, beginning a 
protest. The actress quickly took up the 
thread of her narrative again. 

“TI observed the power you had,” she 
said. “You control the politics in this 
city. They told me that you were con- 
stantly helping people in distress, get- 
ting men places to work, smoothing the: 
rough spots—and all that sort of thing,” 
she vaguely generalized. “You couldn’t 
have done for people as you did, if there 
hadn’t been a wealth of love for them 
in your heart. You may tell me that 
the whole system is based on policy. But 
I know that the love is there, too, I 
thoroughly believed, then, and I believe 
now, that your wonderful success as a 
leader is due to that sentimental quality 
in you. I made up my mind that I, also, 
would learn to love people. And the 
place to begin seemed right at home— 
or, perhaps I should say, in jail. I rea- 
soned that if I could bring myself to 
believe that I loved Jim Carey well 
enough to try to save him from the 
electric chair, I could love the wide, 
wide world without much of an effort. 
You see, I so thoroughly hated that 
man for his degradation of me. You 
follow me, don’t you?” 

“Sure,” said Ryan. “I wouldn’t have 
wanted your job though.” 

She leaned slightly forward, clasp- 
ing her hands on the table top. 

“T told myself that I was attempting 
the impossible,” she assured the boss, 
“when I set myself to change my feel- 
ings for Jim. At first I couldn’t make 
myself tolerate even a kindly thought 
of him. But I persevered. I took his © 
past life into consideration and blamed. — 
drink and low associates for his acts. 
Then I began to censure myself for not — 
having exerted a more elevating influ- ~ 
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ence over him. By degrees, I changed. 
When I went to you, I really believed 
there was some good in Jim. I wanted 
to save him.” 

“So it seemed to me,” Ryan told her, 
whimsically. 

She smiled. 

“T wasn’t all fake, that day,” she as- 
sured him. “You'll see, when you know 
everything. You made me real.” 

“How’s that fea 

“They had told me that you were a 
hard man—that you never‘changed your 
mind when it was made up—that no one 
had ever moved you from a stand. And 
all at once, while I was trying to pity 
Jim and feel differently toward him, I 
realized that if I could succeed in doing 
that, and then accomplish the hitherto 
impossible—win you away from your 
convictions—I would be a great actress. 
I was playing a game at the time. But 
it ceased to be a game five minutes after 
I entered your office.” 

Ryan’s eyes questioned. 

“Yes, Mr. Ryan,” she declared, in a 
lowered voice, “that is true. I went to 
you, in the same spirit in which I went 
to the governor—to play a part. I began 
playing it when I collapsed in the court 
room. I had some success with the gov- 
ernor. Tears came to his eyes. But he 
didn’t give in. My experience with him 
led me to doubt my ability, somewhat. 
But I thought it over and made up my 
mind to throw every ounce of myself 
into playing my part to you. I was suc- 
cessful because I forgot that it was un- 
real.” Again her eyes filled with a rem- 
iniscent look. There was a slight pause. 

“T had even gone to the lengths of 
writing out a part for myself,” she told 
Ryan, “and studying it. I guessed at 
what you would say. The first line was: 
‘They told me tocome’—pause—‘to come 
to you.’ I thought you’d ask, ‘Who told 
you to come?’ But you didn’t do it. 
You growled at me. Fear came into my 
heart, then, Mr. Ryan. I saw failure and 
grew panicky. Then I told myself that 
T must succeed. I calmed myself and, 
all at once, I thought of Jim, locked in 
the penitentiary on such a warm day as 
that was. You know I visited him there 
and it struck me as perfectly terrible that 
a man should be cooped up in a stuffy, 
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smelly cell house during the hot weath- 
er. It was a queer thought to come at 
such a time, I know. But it came and, 
somehow, everything seemed real to me 
from that moment. I let my heart go 
out to Jim, Mr. Ryan, and I forgot my- 
self. When I began to plead with you, 
I was in deadly earnest. Only the prin- 
cipal points of the part I’d written 
came to me, They were a guide, in a 
way. But really, I didn’t need them. 
’d thrown myself into the réle of 
Jim’s wife, truly in love with him. And 
I would have gone through the scene 
as I did without any preparation, I re- 
membered to go on my knees to you, 
But that part of it seemed so natural, 
under the circumstances, that the cue 
in my lines was unnecessary. I was real- 
ly Mrs. Carey, begging for her hus- 
band’s life. If you had refused, Mr. 
Ryan, I am positive that I should have 
fainted or gone all to pieces.” She 
looked at Ryan as if she expected him 
to say something, but he remained si- 
lent, staring at her with commingled re- 


buke and admiration: He was not a . 


man to relish the idea of a woman trick- 
ing him. But he appreciated her clever- 
ness. She continued: 

“When I left your office, Mr. Ryan, 
I was a changed woman. I saw life and 
the people who are living it, in a differ- 
ent light. Instead of being intolerant of 
mediocrity, I am sympathetic. Poverty 
and wretchedness distress me. I want 
to help people. And I am an unusual 
success. Perhaps you’ve heard about 
me—read of me in the papers ?” 

“T have,” admitted Ryan. “You're a 
top-notcher.” 

A wonderful smile came into her face. 

“Love did it,” she said softly, “love 
for humanity.” 

The boss was silent for. a moment. 
Then he asked: 

“Does that include Jim Carey?” 

Her eyes dropped. 

“IT think only kindly thoughts of 
him,” she said, “but I cannot bring back 
the old feeling. He killed that.” 

“T aint surprised to hear it,’ Ryan 
told her. “Carey’s the prison demon. 
He’s almost killed two guards, and 
with all my pull in politics, I can’t get 
him out.” . 
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“My Actress Wife” 


HOW SHE WENT THROUGH A 
“STOCK” TRAINING; HOW I WROTE 
A PLAY FOR HER—AND HOW 
SHE TRIED TO GET RID OF ME 








FTEN 
10] I’ve won- 
dered why 


Marcus Gold ever 
pinned his faith to ies 
Robinette Wood. 
There was no sen- 
timent back of it; 
of that I am sure. 
In his heart, Gold 
despised his em- 
bryo star, and, in 








HIS is the fourth 
of a series of stories, 
each complete 


in itself, narrating the 
experiences of a college 
man who married a 


daughter of the chorus. || ; 








is commonly called 
Robin Wood’s the- 
atre; so, whether 
the foundation was 
laid on sand or not, 
at least he must 
have employed 
pretty good. work- 
manship in its con- 
struction. 
Together, he and 
“made” Robin | 
Wood. I was going | 











turn, Robin was a 





little afraid of him 

and used to call him uncomplimentary 
names behind his back. Yet each seemed 
to realize, in some dim way, that they 
needed one another—that he was neces- 
sary to her success, and that she alone 
could bring to him the fame and fortune 
which he most desired. 

Once, when I was exasperated rather 
more than usual, I accused her of being 
in love with Marcus Gold. She merely 
looked at me and laughed. Another time, 
when she was wild at something I had 
done or said which didn’t please her, 
Robin told me I was jealous of the fel- 
low. Then it became my turn to laugh 
—and I did. 

I am Anthony Webb Randolph, 
dubbed Tony Webb by our professional 
friends, and Robin Wood is my wife. 

Gold believed in Robin—that is, he 
planned a brilliant future for her, at 
the head of a really smart company 
in a Broadway house. Lately he has 
built the Vendome for her, and it 


to say that it was © 


very much like fitting together a jig- 7 
saw puzzle, but on second thought, it 7 
was not at all. You have seen parents © 
trim a Christmas tree for a child. In ~ 
the beginning there were only the bare ~ 
branches, and little by little these were ~ 
decorated with tinsel and gewgaws ~ 
until at last, when it was finished, the © 
tree presented a truly splendid picture. 
This is Robin’s story exactly. a 

After a short road tour; at the head ~ 


of her own company—which ended | 


disastrously, by the way—Marcus 4 


Gold secured a small theatre in Jersey ~ 


City and placed Robin there. And | 
because he wanted her to burst upon 
theatrical America very much in the © 
manner of a comet, without anyone = 
being the wiser as to her origin, she © 


was known at the Royalty as Dor- | 


othy Haddon. Gold declared that this ~ 
would prove an excellent training 
school for the future Broadway fa- = 
vorite; and so, with us for teachers, th 
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She Stars in “Stock” 


AN INTIMATE MEMOIR, WRITTEN 
BY THE HUSBAND OF A WELL- 
KNOWN ACTRESS, OF HER PROFES- 
SIONAL AND DOMESTIC (?) CAREER 








season 
menced. 

From the first 
it was hard to find 
plays for Robin. 
She had _ literally 
no idea of acting. 
Awkward and ill 
at ease, she said 
her lines in a way 
which proclaimed 
her beginning to 


com- 








O that’s your 
game,’ I said. 
‘Well, 
if you go to Europe with 
that man, I shall sue for 
divorce.... maybe you'll 


make a bid for Broad- 
way honors after that.’’ 








There was mighty 
little love lost be- 
tween us two, but 
we were  fellow- 
sufferers here, and 
misery seeks com- 
pany. His face was 
the color of an un- 
ripe lemon just 
now, but his jaw 
was set and deter- 
mined. 

“Tt was the 


Robin, 











all who cared to 





read; there was 
chorus written all over her. We opened 
one Monday night in late August with 
“Caste,” the star playing Polly Eccles, 
since it was Gold’s desire to make a 
comedienne of my wife. I am perfectly 
willing to confess that I was ready to 
give up after watching the first perform- 
ance. Robin had not the faintest 
notion of what it was all about. I doubt 
very much if she had even heard the 
entire play read at rehearsal. She made 
the gestures of the old-time chorister, 
and when there were lines to deliver, 
she’d gallop down to the foot-lights in 
a way which made the audience expect 
that she was about to burst into song. 
Add to this a careless pronunciation, 
and you have a very true protraiture 
of the Robin Wood of five years ago. 
After the curtain had fallen on the 
second act, I sought out Gold in back 
of the stage, where he was working as 


scene-shifter, property-man and general | 


overseer at one and the same time. 


limit,” I said, drep- 
ping down on a pile of old scenery be- - 
side him. 

“Worse ’n that, son,” returned he 
calmly. 

“Will you finish?” 

“Sure thing!” 

“But—they were laughing!” 

“Let ’em! To-morrow we will reduce 
the orchestra floor to a quarter,” was 
all he said. 

For a minute or two I was silent. 
Out on the stage Old Eccles and George 
D’ Alroy were struggling with the un- 
painted pine furniture which was to be 
used in the “little house in Stangate.” 
And on the other side of the curtain 
the three-piece orchestra was playing 
“In a Cosy Corner.” 

“Gold,” said I, turning to him sud- 
denly, “you’re going to drop every 
penny you’ve got in this place.” 

“Well—” He seemed to consider. 
“She can’t go on Broadway like this,” 
he said at last. 
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“Robin Wood will never get to 
Broadway,” I emphasized. “You're only 
wasting time and money, man!” 

He shrugged his narrow shoulders. 

“I don’t like her walk, Webb,” he _ 
told me. “When she comes down center, 
I all the time wait for her to cry ‘Here 
comes the king, girls!’:or ‘Hail to the 
gov’ nor!’ No, I don’t like her walk.” 

“It is all bad—and worse!” I cried 
impatiently. 

“And she says ‘dontcher’ and ‘kinnot’ 
and she drops her g’s.” He nodded, as 
’ if weighing her performance carefully. 
“Oh, I know I say them things, but I 
aint any buddin’ lady-star, Webb.” 

“Oh-h, such grammatical errors will . 
pass in this play,” I explained. “You 
see, this Polly was only a poor little 
ballet dancer.” 

He nodded his head thoughtfully. 

“Look here,” he said presently, “you 
know what I want Robin Wood to be— 
some day. That aint the kind o’ part 
she'll do on Broadway. Nix! It’s the 
society stuff I’m after. Light comedy, 
with soup-and-fish clothes, and a liaison 
or two.” (He pronounced it leah-zong.) 
“Oh, I know what I want, all right, but 
I just don’t seem able to put it into 
words. The kind o’ play I want for her 
is—is— Say, did you see George in 
‘Divorcons?” ” 

It happened that I~ hadn’t. Grace 
George was playing the comedy at the 
time Robin and I were in the West. 
However, I was familiar with the play. 

‘Well! That’s what I want for her,” 
he cried triumphantly. “It’s from the 
French, they tell me. Say, you know 
that lingo. Can’t you dig up something 
like that—that style, y’ know—and then 
turn it into American—make the scenes 
here in New York? Sure you can!” 

I was a rank amateur then, and I 
didn’t know what I do now—namely, 
that there isn’t a piece of dramatic 
writing from the time of the Grecian 
Sappho, in any language, which hasn’t 
been picked to bits by the American 
playwright in the hope of finding an 
idea that is new, or which, if properly 
worked over, will do for American 
consumption. 

“But,” I argued, “even if I do find 
something like—like that, can you im- 
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| agine Robin—? I can’t, Gold, afid she’s ’ 


my wife.” 

“Yes, we'll have to do—something © 
with her,” said he slowly. “I have been © 
watching her clothes too. No taste— ~ 
none! For a woman of her type to © 
wear— You don’t mind me sayin’ all 7 
this about your wife—eh, Webb? Be- 7 
tween friends, what’s the use o’ getting © 
mad? Do you? It’s to her advantage.” | 

“And I know it and she knows it,” 7 
I told him. “Help yourself, if she doesn’t 7 
mind. My opinion is Robin ought to 7 
be thankful for a good critic—you see, 7 
I know nothing!’ After all, we were | 
merely discussing her just as two per- | 
sons might discuss a new play by | 
George Bernard Shaw, or the meaning | 
of Mona Lisa’s smile. “Oh, don’t ~ 
bother; Robin understands the game,” 

I added grimly. 

“Good!” And Gold rubbed his hands 
softly together. “Then you find the 
play, and I'll fix them clothes and that 
walk. She walks, that girl, something— 
awful, Webb.” 

You who have seen the imitation 
ladies in vaudeville of course know the 
curious little swagger that is Robin 


Wood’s chief characteristic. It has been 


said that without Eddie Foy’s smile, 
and Miss Ethel Barrymore’s voice, and 
Robin’s walk, the mimics would be 
forced out of the business. Anyway, | 
Marcus Gold is responsible for the Rob- | 
in Wood gait, which became such a rage 
in New York right after my wife 
showed it at her début at the Vendome 
Theatre. 

“She can’t walk like a human bein’, 
Webb!” cried Gold, one day on the 
stage at the Royalty. “Either she looks 
like she is going to sing, or else going 
to fly. Wait! Try this.” 2 

And then and there the Robin Wood | 
style of locomotion was born! 4 

“It’s—a_ strut!” I gasped, when I | 
saw what the pair of them were doing | 
up and down the stage. Had the time 7 
been four years later, I would have | 
said it was.a bear, but no matter. It © 
was a funny little swaggering stride, — 
very smart, they declared, and the public, | 
later ; but then I thought it would never © 
do in the world. I kept worrying over ~ 
what Alan Dale might say about it. 





“MY ACTRESS WIFE” 


“Never mind; you just wait!” 
laughed Robin. “It’s new and it’s swell 
—isn’t it, Goldie?” 

“Sure!” he retorted, with a grin. 

In those days we were living in a 
little detached cottage which was easily 
within walking distance of the theatre, 
and for a time we tried light house- 
keeping ; but even with a general serv- 
ant to help around, I believe the eight- 
a-week boarding houses were prefer- 
able. When I was at home, I was most 
likely to be found with an apron tied 
around my neck, @ la Jimsie in Gene 
Walter’s play, for whatever else ac- 
tresses may be wedded to, it is not the 
kitchen. I know one who confessed as 
much. 

“Well, what’s the use of cooking 
when there are such nice things to bé 
had at the restaurants and delicatessen 
— ?” Robin used to ask. “I think it’s 
silly.” 

Now I often wonder where my sense 
of humor was at that time. Around 
the theatre and in our home, I acted as 
sort of chore boy, doing all kinds of 
odd jobs. When she would consent to 
a lesson, I taught Robin grammar and 
deportment ; a professional teacher came 
and gave her lessons in French and 
German twice a week;: and Gold in- 
sisted upon her practicing at the piano 
for an hour each day. Sometimes she 
did. 

On the salary list my name was down 
for twenty-five dollars a week; Robin 
was allowed to draw fifty, and at the 
end of the year she owed every second 
person in Jersey City. For my wage, 
I was expected to do anything and all 
things. Once I played Elliott Grey in 
“Rosedale ;” again I was discovered 
dusting off the furniture in “Pique.” I 
have sold tickets in the box office, and 
afterwards thumped out “Hearts and 
Flowers” while the regular pianist was 
home with the new twins, presented by 
a loving spouse that morning. And my 
culinary skill brought strong praise 
from Marcus Gold, who believed he 
was paying Robin a compliment at the 
time. 

It was in my free hours that I worked 
on the play which was to be Robiri 
Wood’s starring vehicle. Many a day 
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I spent in the New York Public Library, 
going over volume after volume of 
French and German masterpieces, 
looking for the idea I never found. 
Then, when I’d return home in time for 
the theatre, brain-fagged and hungry, 
Robin would buttonhole me and treat 
me to an old-time curtain lecture, 
“Sometimes I think you haven’t got 
real good sense,” she’d say. Yet, taken 
as a whole, we quarreled less during 
this period than any other.of our entire 
married life. You see, at last we were 
beginning not to care—in earnest. 

Once she said to me: “It’s a pity 
you’re not good looking, Tony—for you 
can’t act, you know.” 

To which I replied: “Well, if your 
starring bee ends in your bonnet, I can 
always earn enough to support you by 
teaching English, remember.” 

This sounds very much like the 
Kilkenny cats, but— 

At last I came upon a plot, or rather 
idea, which I felt might answer for a 
sort of framework on which to build 
Robin’s play. It was nothing more or 
less than “Divorcons” with the situation 
reversed. Somebody else—Sheldon, I 
think—has done this same thing only 
lately. 

When I had prepared a scenario, I 
hurried off to Marcus Gold. He listened 
carefully to everything I had to say, 
glanced at the outline of the play, and 
nodded his head several times. Then he 
spoke himself. Often he expressed him- 
self crudely, but all the same there were 
brains in back of his opinions. 

“T’ve been thinkin’, Webb,” he began, 
looking just above my head, “an’ I be- 
lieve I’ve got it all pretty pat. Robin 
Wood is to play a widow. Wait! Oh, I 
know that, but—you see, the stage 
widow has never been jest like Robin. 
She is generally big and dashing—may- 
be risky, eh? Robin Wood is not. She is 
another kind o’ widow. Looks almost 
like a child, your. wife, Webb—so small, 
and blonde, and kitten-like. Where the 
other has been—risky, eh ?—she will be 
demure, wit’ a dash o’ the devil in her 
now, and a sort o’ cat-that-et-the-can- 
ary air afterwards. Follow me?” 

I did and I nodded my approval, It 
was a good idea, and new then, 
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ROBIN TURNED, LOOKED HER MOTHER OVER FROM HEAD TO FEET, AND GAVE HER A NOD 
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“She'll be dreadful swell of course,” 
he continued, warming to his subject. 
“S’pose. we make her an American, 
simply rollin’ in money, and now off 
to England with an eye to Number 
Two, Being an American, we can let 
her say lots o’ things we couldn’t make 
an Englishwoman say, and the drawing- 
room setting will give us a chance to 
throw in a title or two—see? Then 
we'll play the society stuff for all it is 
worth—nice, fine gowns, eh? My idea 
is a real John Drew stunt. with Robin 
in John’s shoes.” 

‘At that time Mr. Drew was playing 
his annual engagement at the Empire, 
and his leading lady was Margaret 
Dale. I sat through his comedy three 
different times, and came away after 
each performance unable to “see” Robin 
in the star’s shoes, but full of the rare 
opportunities whicli fell to Miss Dale. 
It was a pretty nice thing to be leading 
lady for an actor such as John Drew is. 

It was coming from the Empire the 
last time, a matinée, that I ran into 
Daisy Atherton, on Broadway. Daisy 
is Robin’s mother. She looked remark- 
ably well, a bit plumper, perhaps, and 
she had been in Chicago for so long 
that we had almost forgotten her. 

“My dear,” ‘said she, when I spoke 
of her remaining so long in the. West, 
“don’t knock Chi to me—don’t even 
give the old burg a tap, unless ’n it’s 
a love tap. It’s one grand little village. 
Why, Daisy Atherton is as well known 
to the patrons at the La Salle as the 
first vill’n hisself!” 

I laughed; we had always been good 
friends. “Then what are you doing in 
New York?” I asked, as she slipped 
her arm through mine, and we fell into 
step. 

“Nothing! Tony, between you and I, 
I gotta hunch that your maw’s a bit 
wrong for the chorus these days. What 
with the Original English Pony Bal- 
lets and such, a girl like me don’t stand 
a very strong chance of getting on the 
end o’ the line any more, Oh-h, I’m 
a puffict thirty-eight all right, all right, 
but Gibson types is going out—didn’t 
you know?” 

I shook my head, and, when she saw 
me looking at her sidewise, she added: 
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“Not that Mr. Mort Singer said a 
word to me—he wouldn’t, natur’ly. 
And I’ve been out there so long— But 


I’ve been thinking things over myself, 


andwell, it’s better to go gracefully 
with the orchestra playing that Aida 
march-thing than to stay and listen to 
the younger skirts hummin’ the ‘Anvil 
Chorus’ every night for your special 
benefit. What’s Robin doing nowadays, 
eh?” 

“In stock, in Jersey City,” I ex- 
plained. “By the way, we call her Dor- 
othy Haddon at the Royalty. She’s 
leading lady.” 

“H’m! Who handed her that on a 
silver platter?” 

“Marcus Gold is the manager, if 
you mean that. He is anxious to star 
Robin on Broadway.” 

“Tony . 

“Sure thing! What’s the matter?” 

“You’re a nice boy—and young too. 
You’re not—afflicted with bad eye- 
sight, Tony?” 

I knew what she meant; it was in 
her face, and I looked at her steadily 
until she began to color under her 
rouge. 

“You don’t just—get me, Tony,” she 
defended herself. “I didn’t mean-—any- 
thing, really. But I’ve been in the busi- 
ness a few years, and I’ve seen—I 
know.” 

She stopped and shot me a quick little 
glance, but I made no comment what- 
ever, Taking her by the arm, I put her 
her aboard a Twenty-third Street car, 
jumped on myself, and we rode to the 
ferry in silence. 

“Where are you taking me?” she 
asked then, rather crossly. 

“Don’t you want to go see Robin?” 
I said. “We're keeping house—there’s 
plenty of room.” 

At once her whole face brightened. 

“Listens well to me, son,” she cried. 
“Lead the way. Do you know, nothing 
’d suit me better, Tony, than to be with 
you and Robinette. H’m, I must be get- 
ting ancient, but I know I’m tired to 
death of boarding-houses and that cheap 
push that infests em, What I’d like 
now—well, guess.” 

“Give it up!” 

“Just this: It’d suit me to a T. What 
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I was thinking was, could Robin get 
me a job in this stock company o’ hers ?” 
“I don’t see why it couldn’t be ar- 
ranged,” I said slowly. “Some weeks 
we need an extra woman or two. Of 
course we have a full company; it 
would be only when the play called for 
a great number of characters. And you 
know you'd have to start with bits, 
Speak to Robin about it to-night.” 

“T’ll do that!” she cried, clapping 
her hands. “Maybe it aint the best piece 
o’ news I’ve heard for a month of Sat’- 
days! Oh-h, I’ll be glad to settle down 
with you and my little girl, Tony.” 

It was after six when the Swede 
maidservant opened the door for us, 
and supper was ready and waiting, she 
said. As we stopped to take off our hats 
and coats in the hall, I heard the chatter 
of voices and knew that Gold had 
dropped in, as he sometimes did. But 
this whispered information didn’t seem 
to have any effect on Daisy’s high 
spirits, for, running ahead, she burst 
into the parlor with a breezy: 

“Welcome home, little stranger! 
Robin, it’s glad to see you I am, dearie!” 

Robin turned, looked her mother over 
from head to feet, and gave her a nod 
and a smile. Then she resumed her con- 
versation with Marcus Gold. 

“Robinette!” I said. I think I never 
felt so sorry for anybody in all my life 
as I did for Daisy Atherton at that 
minute. “Hadn’t you better tell Hilma 
to set a place for your mother?” 

“Of course,” cried Robin, with a 
little laugh. “Mother, this is Mr. Gold.” 

Daisy didn’t say anything to Robin 
about a position in the company at the 
Royalty, and in the morning, she kissed 
us both good-by and returned to New 
York. I went to the train with her. 

“T hate to see you go—like this,” I 
said, striving to speak calmly. 

“Thanks, old top,” she nodded, with 
a shrug of her shoulders. “Well, it was 
unexpected. And I did act like a fool— 
runnin’ in that way. Still—” 

“I wish you had stayed. And the 
Royalty would have been the, very place 
for you to start.” 

“Never mind, boy. I can get along 
all right, all right,” she said, patting my 
hand. “I guess, after this, the more miles 
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I put between Robin and I, the better — 
she'll be satisfied. Getting up in the — 
world and don’t want to be bothered 
with relations, eh?” 

“It’s a—rotten shame!” I cried. 

And it was. For Daisy had always 
been very fond and proud of her daugh- 
ter, and it was a poor way for Robin 
to repay her care and devotion. She 
never entered our house again. From 


time to time I heard from her; she first 


secured a stock engagement in Des 
Moines, and after she was there a while, 
she went to Denver, where she is now. 
Out there they know her as Margaret 
Atherton, and she plays character parts 
—very well indeed, they tell me. 

I had made up my mind that I 
wouldn’t speak to Robin about her treat- 
ment of Daisy, for I was heartily sick 
of quarrels and it seemed we did little 
else when we were alone together, Per- 
haps because she saw I had taken this 
stand, it was she herself who brought up 
the subject that very same day. 

“Look here,” she began, coming over 
to where I stood, “whatever possessed 
you to bring mother home with you last 
night ?” 

“T am sure you would rather I didn’t 
express myself on the subject of your 
mother’s treatment last night,” I retort- 
ed. “So don’t let’s mention it, please.” 

“She’s bleached her head!” 

“T can’t help that.” 

_ “T didn’t say you could. If she was— 
different, I wouldn’t mind her staying — 
with us, Tony, but now, when I’m doing 
all I can, studying night and day, to 
make something out of myself, to have 
her walk in—with bleached hair and’a 
Third Avenue accent! Well, she had to 
go—that’s all.” 

Gold came up then. He had seen us 
and he knew what our conversations 
usually consisted of when we were alone, 
and he wanted no scandal. 

“Well, young fella, did you see 
Drew?” he asked me. 

“Three times,” I returned. 

“What did you think?” 

“T know what you mean,” I told him, 
“but, Gold, it seems to me that nothing 
could help Robin so much as a season 
or two with an actor of John Drew’s 
ability, as leading lady.” 
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TO BROADWAY, OR ELSE I WILL START DIVORCE ~ 











WHAT I DID BEFORE,” I ANSWERED. “I GO TO LONDON, 
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PROCEEDINGS AGAINST MRS. WEBB AT ONCE 
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“Indeed!” murmured Robinette. 

“T mean this for your own good,” I 
said to my wife. Then to Gold: “It 

- would prove the best training school in 
the world for her, or for any girl with 
such a future in mind, This is all very 
good, but after all, the Royalty is not 
Broadway.” 

‘He listened, but I could see from his 
face that his mind was made up. He 
wasn’t greatly impressed with my views 
on the subject. 

“T can’t see it, Webb,” he said at 
last. “Don’t you see, it would spoil her 
sensational début? I am countin’ big 
on that. Tremendjous hit right off the 
bat. No-o. She must begin as a star.” 

The next two months would have 
been a Sahara to me but for my play, I 
lived it, for it. The idea I borrowed 
from Shakespeare, and modernized it; 
the characters came from anywhere, the 
scenes from everywhere. I didn’t hesi- 
tate even to lift a particularly smart 
speech when I found it. I translated 
Sudermann and Bourget, and then found 
that some one else had beat me to them. 
Even my title was not original—it came 
from the Bible. 

When the first act was finished, I took 
it to Marcus Gold and he read it aloud 
to Robin. She was duly impressed. I am 
sure that whenever my wife looked at 
me she saw Princeton written on my 
forehead, and it kept her a little in awe 
of me—except when I descended to bil- 
lingsgate and fought. Then we were on 
equal ground, with equal weapons, 

“Oh, it’s good—it’s dandy!” she 
cried, when Gold gave me back the 
manuscript. “Don’t you think so? And 
my first entrance—” 

“That must go!” cut in Gold. 

Both of us looked our dismay. I had 
worked for weeks to find a really effec- 
tive entrance for my principal character, 
and I was rather proud of my success. 

“Why, what’s wrong with it?’ I 
asked. 

“Nothing. It’s a good entrance—as 
entrances go. Can’t you imagine it in 
the hands o’ Dressler? For Robin 
Wood’s use, it creaks too much—there’s 
machin’ry about it, and near by at that! 
No, Webb, it must be natural, every line 
of it, even if that means Robin dis- 
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covered at the rise of the curtain. And 
listen, son—a word wit’ you: make 
every female part in the show as differ- 
ent from Robin’s part as—as day is dif- 
ferent from night. Make ’em tall, fat, 
old, foreigners, anything but like what 
you make her. And let’s have a real 
entrance—no ‘Look, folks, I’m here, 
Cutie Calcium!’ That makes me sick!” 

The result of this talk was that Mar- 
cus Gold collaborated with me in the 
writing of Robin’s play. At first this 
came very hard; I didn’t want him; I 
felt that I couldn’t write with him sit- 
ting opposite me. And in my heart I re- 
garded him as an inferior because of his 
lack of education. Yet in justice to the 
man, I must say he was a positive 
genius when it came to dramatic con- 
struction. Never have I known him to 
miss a point. After a while, we worked 
it this way: he’d explain, in halting 
language, just what was needed in a 
certain scene or situation, and then I’d 
go to work and write it in, using his 
point and clothing it with my own lines. 
When Dorothy Haddon was ready to 
close her season at the Royalty, the play 
was finished. 

It was a comedy in three acts, ultra- 
smart, with two acts laid in England 
and the other in New York, I thought 
it was good then; I know it was good 
now ; but at best it was a potpourri of 
other men’s scenes, other men’s lines 
and business, each given a twist or a 
turn until it would have been impossible 
for any living creature to accuse the 
“authors” of appropriating an idea! 

“But,” complained Robin, after the 
manuscript had been read aloud to her, 
“there’s no acting in it!” 

“Never you mind the acting part,” I 
told her enthusiastically. 

Gold said nothing. It made not the 
slightest difference to him whether his 
star liked the play he had selected for 
her or not. . 

The season closed in April. Strange 
as it may seem, a little money had been 
made at the Royalty, chiefly because the 
people employed, both on the stage and 
in the front of the house, were of the 
very cheapest, while the plays almost 
without exception were those upon 
which the copyright had long ago ex- 
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pired. When I remind you that Gold 
paid his star the munificent salary of 
fifty dollars weekly, you can about 
judge what the lesser lights received. 

We closed on Satufday night. After 
the performance Robin came to me in 
the office and said that Marcus Gold 
wished to see me, back in one of the 
dressing rooms, I followed her there. 

When I entered, he was seated at a 
small table and before him was spread 
a complete bookkeeping lay-out, to- 
gether with a bunch of unsigned checks. 
He looked up as I came in. 

“Webb,” he said, pushing some 
papers toward me, “here is a record of 
the business we done durin’ the season 
at the Royalty. Robin Wood and me 
wont come back here, but it seems to 
me a rotten deal to give up the house 
after these profits. Think so? Next year 
Robin shows on Broadway. I am her 
manager, but you, my boy—what do 
you. do next year?” 

He stopped suddenly and leaned for- 
ward with a smile. I gasped; I didn’t 
know what to say. In a dazed way, I 
glanced from him to Robin. She gazed 
back at me unmoved. 

“Why don’t you be sensible—next 
year, Webb?” continued Gold presently. 
“Take the Royalty with a business all 
made. All you have to do is to light up 
next September and count your pennies 
every Sat’day. Is that it?” 

Slowly I began to grasp his meaning. 
I wasn’t wanted on Broadway. I had 
worked from morning to night at the 
Royalty ; I had set scenes, played parts, 
sold tickets, rewritten plays, taught 
Robin Wood the very A, B, C’s of the 
English language. And now, when they 
had taken all I had to give, I was told 
to go. I understood at last. 

“It—sounds pretty good to me,” I 
nodded, after a brief silence. “If there 
is really money here—” 

“Look at the books, Tony!” inter- 
rupted Robin quickly. 

“I saw them. It doesn’t sound half 
bad. I might try it. What are you going 
to do this summer, Gold?” 

“Why?” he fenced. 

“Because we might start up a sum- 
mer stock.” 

’ “Naw! Anyway, I go to Europe, to 
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London, with Robin—on Monday.” 

“Yes,” interrupted my wife eagerly, 
“Marcus is going to follow your advice 
and I’m to play a season in London be- 
fore I come to New York. You know 
you said that nothing would be as much 
help to me as a season with some really 
good actor, as his leading lady. Well, 
we are going to do—that.” 

“And what am I going to do?” I 
asked grimly. 

Robin looked at Gold and he an- 
swered: 

“You will have the Royalty. And of 
course I will make you a weekly allow- 
ance for the use of the play—you wrote 
half, eh? Now don’t get mad, young 
fella. Be sensible. Business is business 
—always, first and last.” _. 

“So that’s your game?” I said at last. - 
“Well, if you, Robin, go to Europe with 
that man, I shall sue you for a divorce, 
And that will bring out everything, all 
your pitiful story from the time I met 
you in Fredericksburg. Maybe you'll 
make a bid for Broadway honors after 
that ?” 

“No-o.” 
Marcus!” 

“I was married this morning to Miss 
Viola Rose,’ announced the manager, 
with a grandiloquent sweep of his hand, 
“Mrs. Gold will accomp’ny us, Webb, 
Now what you say, young fella?” 

“Just what I did before: I go to Lon- 
don, to Broadway, or I will start di- 
vorce proceedings against Mrs. Webb at 
once!” 

“You fool,” cried, Robin angrily, “He 
is not in love with me. I am not—you 
know!” 

Yes, I knew they were not in love 
with each other, and I knew too that I 
was no longer in love with my wife. 
Others may think Robin Wood charm- 
ing, fascinating; all that I wished was 
that the continent was between us. But 
I couldn’t forget that the two of them, 
she and Marcus Gold, wanted to throw 
me aside like an old glove. 

“Well, what is it to be?” I asked. “Do 
I go, or—?” 

Gold looked at Robin; she made a 
little gesture with her hands, and, 

“Sure you go!” said he. “We was 
on’y fooling wit’ you, young fella.” 


She shivered. “Besides— 
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way! 

Many a time, I suppose, you 
have heard homesick actor’ folk singing 
that song. I heard a whole company 
warbling it to the accompaniment of 
the car wheels one day last winter, as 
we rumbled over the sage brush plains 
of Nevada. I have heard them singing it 
under the palm trees in Florida. I have 
heard it far up in ice-bound British 
Columbia, and always sung with genu- 
ine feeling. Actors never put quite so 
much soul and sentiment into any other 
song. 

It’s the “Annie Laurie” of Stage- 
land. Manager, star, chorus girl, no 
matter who, that song has its singular 
charm. Drop a word about Broadway 
and you've touched the heart and awak- 
ened the dreams of every actor person 
about you. 


a [way my regards to Broad- 











The Great White Way! Magical 
words, no matter where you hear them. 
An enchanting picture, indeed, they 
bring up before you—a vista of light 





DAVID BELASCO, “‘THE MASTER,” ON BROADWAY 
and laughter, where you sweep along 
with the rush and swirl of frivolity, 
forgetting that yesterday ever was and 
not caring if to-morrow never comes. 
It’s the footlights of life, where every- 
body plays his part in a continuous per- 
formance of farce comedy, and the cur- 
tain never goes down till the sun 
comes up. 

“Ran 200 Nights On Broadway.” 

There’s magic in those words- and, 
more, there’s real money. Think of the 
market value of those five words. Put 
them in black type under the title line 
in Denver or Seattle and you’re pretty 
sure of good business. A very simple 
legend, but it tells a story. As you read 
it, up comes the vision of the Great 
White Way, and your money goes into 
the box office of the theatre up there in 
Denver or Seattle—and why? Is it be- 
cause Broadway has given its two-hun- 
dredth approval of. that particular 
show? Probably not. Broadway’s 
standards are not your standards, you 
may argue, but, somehow, you are like 
the actors who sing; that line about the 
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two hundred nights 
sets you thinking. 
The picture of 
Broadway has 
tricked you through 
your subconscious- 
ness. Again you feel 
the warm pressure of 
the human tide as it 
bears you along. 
There are the laugh- 
ing faces, the bright 
eyes, the gay even- 
ing costumes, the 
billows and eddies of 
happy humanity 
pouring forth into 
the brilliant mid- 
night. You hear the 
hum and roar of the 
automobiles ; you see 
the gleam of the 
electric signs far up 
in the sky; and the 
strange charm of Broadway is upon you. 
What is “Broadway?” What does 
the theatrical producer mean when he 
boasts of his play’s success there? 
Including Carnegie Hall at Fifty- 
ninth Street and Seventh Avenue, and 
the Hippodrome at Sixth Avenue and 
Forty-fourth Street, there are thirty- 
five play-houses that constitute the new 
theatrical Broadway, and this group is 
of comparatively recent growth. The 
man who knew his Broadway twenty- 
five years ago, returning to-day would 
have to learn a new theatrical geogra- 
phy. He would find nothing but memo- 
ries and ghosts of the old play-houses 
that used to cluster about lower Broad- 
way and formed the center of Metro- 
politan stage life there a quarter of a 
century ago. None are left of that 
famous old group in the vicinity of 
Fourteenth Street, and only four now 
temain south of Thirty-fourth Street. 
There are really five distinct divisions 
of the theatre life that follows along 
Broadway to-day. Beginning at Twenty- 
third Street and going north, first comes 
the old group, comprising the four 
play-houses south of Thirty-fourth 
Street. They are Proctor’s Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre, at Broadway and Twenty- 
eighth Street, the Bijou, Wallack’s and 
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Daly’s, all in the 
vicinity of Thirtieth 
Street: 

Next comes the 
Herald Square 
group, consisting of 
the Herald Square 
Theatre on the west 
side ‘of Broadway 
at the corner of 
Thirty-fifth Street, 
and the Garrick, in 
Thirty-fifth Street, 
just east of Broad- 
way. The old Savoy, 
once in this group, 
is given over to the 
“Movies” now, and 
Mrs. Fiske’s famous 
Manhattan has been 
replaced by a. de- 
partment store. 
Here, one may say, 
is the southern gate- 
way of the Great White Way. Stand- 
ing at this point and looking north, one 
has, perhaps, the most striking view of 
New York’s electrically illuminated 
show-place. There is nothing quite like 
it in the world and it has done more to 
advertise New York—is talked about 
by more people outside of New York— 
than any other feature of the metropo- 
lis. It is the Mecca of all actors and the 
happy hunting ground of all enthusiasts 
of the stage. 

Passing on north from Herald Square, 
the third group is made up of the thea- 
tres located on or near Broadway be- 
tween that point and Forty-second 
Street. In this group afte the Knick- 
erbocker, at Broadway and Thirty- 
eighth Street; the Thirty-ninth Street 
Theatre at Broadway and Thirty-ninth 
Street; The Casino, at Broadway and 
Thirty-ninth ; Maxine Elliott’s, in Thir- 
ty-ninth Street, east of Broadway; the 
Empire, at Broadway and_ Fortieth 
Street; the Broadway, at Forty-first 
Street; and the Metropolitan Opera 
House, on the west side of Broadway 
between Thirty-ninth and _ Fortieth 
Streets. 

In the fourth group belong the play- 
houses that have sprung up in Forty- 
second Street, west of Broadway, dur- 
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ing the past decade. They are the New 
Amsterdam, the Liberty, the Harris, 
the Republic, the Lyric and Hammer- 
stein’s at the Seventh Avenue corner. 
In the fifth division is the still more 
recent aggregation of play-houses, 
north of Forty-second Street, that have 
flashed into being, most of them within 
the past five years, and now constitute 
the most wide-awake section of the 
Great White Way. They are William 
Collier's Comedy Theatre, in Forty- 
first Street, east of Broadway; George 
Cohan’s Theatre, at Broadway and 
Forty-third Street; The Hudson, the 
Criterion, the Belasco and the new 
Little Theatre, all in Forty-fourth 
Street, east of Broadway; the New 
York, the Astor and the Lyceum at 
Forty-fifth Street; the Fulton, the 
Globe and the Gaiety at Forty-sixth; 
the Columbia at Forty-seventh ; and the 
Playhouse in Forty-eighth Street, east 
of Broadway. The new Winter Garden 
is located further up, at Fiftieth Street, 
and still further up are the Park, at 
Fifty-ninth Street, and the great Cen- 
tury, the original “New Theatre,” at 
Sixty-eighth Street 
and Eighth Avenue, 
making the northern- 
most limit of anything 
that can be classed 
theatrically as 
“Broadway.” Several 
smaller amusement 
places of one kind and 
another are, tucked 
in ~here and _ there 
throughout the entire 
section. The New 
York Times building, 
with its lofty tower, 
marks the gateway of 
this division, at For- 
ty-second Street and 
Broadway. 
Ten years ago this 
part of New York 
was practically in a 
state of desolation 
and decay. Here and 
there the show win- 
dows of an automo- 


bile shop had begun caprain CHURCHILL, WHO INVENTED THE south of 
“LOBSTER PALACE” 


to cast a_ cheering 


light into Broadway, but all of the side ~ 


streets were somber and dull. The fine ~ 


boarding houses, and there were few 
gloomier places to be found in all Man- 


hattan. Then came the -boom, the | 
transformation scene, and like many | 
other sections of old New York, this 7 


spot was roused from its sleep of gen- 
erations overnight. The automobile led 


the march of restoration. Demonstra- q 


tors began speeding their cars through 
this part of Broadway and the theatres 


came soon after. Then the big hotels © 
and the high-grade cafés and restau- 7 
rants. Huge electric signs began to @ 


flash out above the roofs, and New 


York had its White Way. Its brilliancy | 


attracted the attention of thé whole 
world and the money flowed into that 
particular spot as it has never flowed 
into any other Rialto that the modern 
world knows anything about. 

Fifty thousand people pass in and 
out of the playhouses along Broadway 
every day, and more theatres are being 
built there all the time. With astonish- 

ing rapidity these new 
places come into ex- 
istence. Plans for sev- 
eral very elaborate 
ones, to be ready for 
next season, are now 
being made. All these 
will be in the Broad- 


way group. Just q 


where the boundary 
lines of the Great 


White Way will ulti- | 


mately be drawn, no- 
body knows. At the 
moment, that is a mat- 


ter of grave specula- | 


tion among a great 
many builders and 


managers. To-day the © 


ag 


old residences of fifty years ago had | 
been given over to tenements and cheap 7 


deadline is practically ~ 


established by Sixth | 


‘Avenue on the east 


and Seventh Avenue ~ 
on the west, and no- | 
dreams — 
theatre — 
Twenty- — 


body ever 
now of a 


third Street; nor does 
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» it seem likely at present, that the ter- 


ritory will be extended far beyond its 
present lines east or west. Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s unsatisfactory experiment 
with the building of the Manhattan 
Opera House in West Thirty-fourth 
Street, between Eighth and Ninth Ave- 
nues has made others prudently cau- 
tious about passing the Seventh Avenue 
line to the westward. About the only 
over-reach in that direc- 
tion is in the case of the 
theatres that have been 
crowded down toward 
the Hudson River in 
Forty-second Street. 

In the other direction, 
there are no playhouses 
of any account east of 
Sixth Avenue, excepting 
the Hippodrome on the 
east side of that street, 
and it is not likely that 
the White Way district 
will ever extend itself 
much farther than it 
now reaches toward 
Fifth Avenue. 


But there appear to be 
no limitations to the pos- 
sible growth of the thea- 
tre district toward the 
north. The greater part 
of New York City’s 
population, especially the 
greater part of those in 
‘Manhattan, sleep north 
of Central Park, and the 
nearer the theatre is to one’s bedroom 








‘ the better. Already some playhouses of 


the second class have been established 
north of Fifty-ninth Street, along 
Broadway, and they are being well pat- 
ronized. 

Practically the entire cluster of new 
theatres north of Forty-second Street, 
along Broadway and between that thor- 
oughfare and Sixth Avenue, have been 
built within the past five years and with 
them have come a group of modern 
hotels, restaurants and “midnight dinner 
palaces” such as can be seen in no other 
spot on earth. The new Rector’s came 
into being almost overnight, but it cost 
something upwards of three millions of 
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dollars to put it there» Then there are 
Shanley’s, Churchill’s, the Hotel Astor, 
the Knickerbocker, the. old -.Cadillac, 
with its memories of other days, all 
contributing their share. to the comfort 
and glitter of the neighborhood. 

In fact, in this new Broadway we are 
talking about, the two miles from Union 
Square to Columbus Circle, the section 
that somebody has called the “Fun Spot 
of America,” there are 
350restaurants, 64 hotels, 
52 theatres, 90.clubs and 
two opera houses, Of 
course all the hotels are 
not of the sort where 
your leading manor lead- 
ing lady would go for a 
suite, but more than half 
of them are of a very 
habitable sort. Ninety per 
cent of New -York’s best 
hotels are located 4n 
Broadway or within two 
blocks of it, These hotels 
represent an investment 
of $250,000,000. Their 
yearly expenditure is up- 
wards of $25,000,000. 
They employ .30,000 per- 
sons, representing twen- 
ty-four different na- 
tionalities. Every night 
of the year $1,150,000 is 
spent for dinners inthe 
hotels and restaurants in 
the new Broadway zone. 
There are 6,000,000 per- 
sons living in, Greater 
New York and 400,000 visitors come 
into the city every day. It is-estimated 
that more than eighty-five per ,cent.of 
this great multitude contribute to.the.up- 
keep of the Great White Way. .There 
are more persons on Broadway every 
day than on any other thoroughfare in 
the world. 

There is one spot I want you to no- 
tice the next time you are on Broadway: 
Probably it is already very familiar ‘to 
you. It is the narrow passage made by 
the encroachment of the subway kiosks 
into the sidewalk space on the east side 
of the street just north of Forty-second 
Street. During twerity hours of the 
twenty-four, Broadway’s great tide of 
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humanity is compressed into that small 
passage and forced through it somehow. 
More human feet pass over that spot in 
a year than over any equal area on the 
globe. Deep grooves have been hollowed 
in the concrete pavement by the inces- 
sant wear of shoe leather. There moves 
a never-ending procession of pleasure- 
seeking feet. The sides of the kiosk you 
will find well polished by the constant 
sweep of garments. It 
is a place the visitor 
never forgets and a 
place the average New 
Yorker never ceases 
cussing about. More 
tempers have been ruf- 
fled there, more fine 
fabrics torn, more 
watches lost, more um- 
brellas wrecked, than in 
any other place in New 
York, but always 
there’s an oasis—the 
Knickerbocker café on 
one side and the Cadil- 
lac on the other—where 
one may regain one’s 
composure and such 
other elements of re- 
Suscitation as are re- 
quired. 

At some time, some- 
body from everywhere 
gets to Broadway and 

oes away remember- 
ing it and talking about 
it. Is there another 
place like it ih the 
world? Let me ask you, you who know 
your Paris and London and Hong Kong, 
have you ever found another place that 
stuck in your memory quite as long and 
as vividly as does our night-time Broad- 
way? And why? I dare say you could 
not give an answer quite satisfactory to 
yourself. There are a dozen other places 
in the world with more real beauty and 
magnificence, with more that appeals to 
the artistic impulses and more of splen- 
dor and social substance. There are 
many places in New York far more in- 
teresting from an architectural view- 
point. There are spots in a half-dozen 
‘great cities of the world where the 
playhouses are more attractive and 
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theatrical standards higher in every, 
way, yet, be he American or European, © 
there is something surely the matter © 


with any normal mortal, who loves the | 


» brighter side of life, who doesn’t whistle 7 


a merrier tune when his footsteps turn 7 


toward Herald Square. And that’s why © 
there is a market value in the line— 7 
“Ran 200 Nights on Broadway.” 4 

Viewed unsympathetically, our Broad- © 


way is little more than © 
spectacular, ~ 


a great, 5 
every -night perform- ~ 
ance that is having a © 
phenomenal run. How © 
long it is going to last © 
is a question. That ~ 


might sound a bit pes- 7 
simistic, but for the 7 


fact that I can take you 
to many far-seeing 
managers in New York 7 
who sit in their back | 
offices these days and 
talk very dubiously 
about the enduring 
qualities of the Great 
White Way as we 
know it. Many of them — 
are looking at their — 
money several times be- 
fore putting it into 
more new 
north of Forty-second 
Street. 

The closer you get 
to it, the more you 
know about it, the more 
clearly do you see that © 
there is something singularly ephemeral 
about this entire bright-light region that 
has replaced the old country lane be- — 
tween Thirty-fourth and Fifty-ninth ~ 
Streets. Go through the New York — 
public library with its mountains of vol- 
umes and you will find just one mention 
of the Great White Way. That mention ~ 
is found in a volume recently published 
about Broadway as a great commercial 
thoroughfare, and the Great White Way ~ 
is thrown in as an incident, a sidelight, — 
and put in quotation points. Search © 
among the picture makers and picture ~ 
shops of the city and you will fail to 7 
find anything that adequately tells the © 
pictorial story of the great, gleaming, © 





theatres ~ 
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pulsating, theatrical Broadway that all 
the world is talking about. Referring 
again to the New York library, there 
are not one dozen volumes in that mag- 
nificent repository of universal infor- 
mation that deal in any fashion with 
the theatres or the theatrical life and 
history of New York city. The few 
volumes one finds there are chiefly de- 
voted to the early playhouses and cele- 
brated players of fifty or one hundred 
years ago, with scarcely a mention of 
anything about the development of the 
past decade which has given us our 
Great White Way period. 

But why lash ourselves into a fever 
of apprehension about the destiny of 
dear, foolish old Broadway, so long as 
it continues to “get over” as a chief at- 
traction to the world and so long as 
there is good business in the line “Ran 
200 Nights on Broadway”? To be sure, 
when we pin ourselves down to close 
analysis it is difficult to determine 
wherein lies the merit of Broadway’s 
approval. Nevertheless it is there. 
There are exceptions, to be sure, but 
the rule is that any production that 
Broadway will tolerate for twenty 
weeks, other parts of the country will 
smile upon for twice that period. This 
is more often true than the reverse, be- 
cause it is more than ordinarily the case 
that a production that has made a great 
hit in the provinces does not meet the 
diversified demands of the Broadway 
crowd. And that isn’t saying that the 
Broadway crowd is essentially exacting, 
or esthetic or high-browed in its de- 
mands. It simply must have the best of 
the kind and must have many kinds. 
When you look about you at an evening 
performance in one of the Broadway 
theatres and discover your fastidious 
old aunt from Vermont sandwiched in 
between a lace merchant from India 
and a sheep-rancher from Wyoming, 
you have the secret of the Broadway 
crowd. The performance that night may 
please the ranchman very much, and the 
lace merchant from India and your Ver- 
mont auntie not at all. What is the re- 
sult? To-morrow night the Wyoming 
man will come back with a friend or 
two, the lace merchant will survey the 
bill boards until he finds something 
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more to his liking, and auntie will go up 
to Carnegie Hall and listen to her 
favorite oratorio. Many productions 
that the provinces have fallen in love 
with have been utterly rejected by 
Broadway. “The Melting Pot,” which 
had a splendid run in Chicago, fell flat 
in New York. Mary Mannering, with 
“A Man’s World,” had a great success 
in the West and came to New York with 
high expectations. But Broadway re- 
fused to take it seriously or even cor- 
dially. Broadway was not inclined to- 
ward the general proposition of placing 
the sexes on an equal footing. 

In running over the list of any sea- 
son’s productions you may find here 
and there one that received Broadway’s 
warm indorsement and was rejected in 
the provinces. On the other hand, occa- 
sional plays that proved sorely disap- 
pointing in their failure to capture 
Broadway have been sent adrift on the 
road, only to return with a pot of money 
at the end of the season. That was the. 
case with “The Man Who Stood Still.” 
Broadway saw nothing in it, so it was 
sent on the road and gained gold and 
success without half trying. 

The average producer, however, pre- 
fers to have his first trial of a new thing 
outside of New York. Cleveland, Balti- 
more or Springfield always give a better 
perspective for Broadway. Provincial 
critics take their work more seriously 
than do those of the Metropolitan press, 
and oftentimes the very points in the 
production which evoke the unkindest 
cuts of the outside critics give certain 
assurance to the producer that the play 
will get over in Broadway. It is by no 
means the criticism of the New York 
press that influences or indicates the 
success of a so-called Broadway pro- 
duction. The dramatic critics of Chi- 
cago, for example, are, in many re- 
spects, superior to those of New York. 
They are more painstaking, more con- 
scientious, more analytical, and as a rule 
know more about the work they are try- 
ing to do. The average New York criti- 
cism is mere reporting, cold and color- 
less and not infrequently done with as- 
tonishing clumsiness. It is the crowd on 
Broadway that determines whether a 
production will remain on the boards — 
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one week or fifty, and from season to 
season the men who make and put on 
plays are not at all sure as to what the 
Broadway crowd is going to demand. 
One thing it has manifested recently 
that it doesn’t want—plays about New 
York City. Nor is it yearning this 
.season for the old, overdone stage 
stories of English and French aris- 
tocracy. Tons and tons of drawing room 
scenery are lying, dust-covered, in’ the 
Seventh Avenue “morgues.” Along with 
it are scores of “Harlem flat” settings 
which have been useless since the same 
Broadway crowd, some time ago, gave 
notice that it could get along without 
any more stage portrayals of a phase of 
life so familiar to all who live north of 
Central Park. Problem plays and politi- 
cal plays are, just at present, failing to 
take a very strong hold on Broadway 
favor. The old sort of intense love story 
has likewise shown a marked falling off 
during the past season. One manager 
declared to me the other day that he 
had about reached the conclusion that 
sentiment—the old “love of the lover”— 
was dying out in the American people. 
“A good love plot,” he said, “used to be 
pretty sure of success in New York, if 
well put on, but to-day it is just as big 
a gamble as anything else. You’re sure 
of nothing these days.” 

So it goes, nowadays, up and down 
Broadway. It’s a process of cutting and 
trying. It has been so all winter and 
will probably be so next winter. No 
longer does one type of production es- 
tablish the vogue. It is the spirit of the 
Great White Way. It must have variety. 
It must have a little of the best of every- 
thing. Nobody these days goes to the 
theatre with extra handkerchiefs and 
smelling salts, prepared to shed tears 
for the woes of those behind the foot- 
lights. You don’t go there to think, 
even, if you can help it. There isn’t time 
for any of those things any more. You 
go to see a pleasing picture of life, and 
to laugh and then hurry out to supper 
and laugh some more. 

I like, occasionally, to drop into the 
little office of the Lyceum theatre on 
Forty-fifth Street and talk about these 
things with Gustave Frohman, the 


youngest old man in the theatrical _ 
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world. This electric sign period in New 
York’s theatrical life doesn’t appeal 
him at all. “Broadway is simply a hood. 
lum town,” he said to me recently, 
“There is no longer anything substan-_ 
tial, or artistic or satisfying about the © 
theatrical business. It’s just ‘amuse~) 
ment business.’ Money has cheapened ™ 
everything.” = 
Mr. Frohman drifts back. into the 
seventies and eighties and tells you © 
what Broadway used to be like in™ 
those days, for he remembers those” 
periods with marvelous distinctness. 7 
“Back in the late sixties,” he said, 7 
“New York had a theatrical life that ~ 
was enjoyable and uplifting. In those | 
days the theatre district ended at Four- | 
teenth Street and the old playhouses = 
were as well patronized as are our the- | 
atres of to-day. But there was culture, 7 
and sentiment anda genuine interest in 7 
dramatic life that has now completely © 
disappeared so far as New York goes, | 
‘We had good plays and good acting then 7 
and the best people in the city were the ~ 
regular patrons. I remember along” 
about 1868 “The Black Crook” was put § 
on ‘at Niblo’s Garden. It drew many | 
people from the outside and shocked | 
the New York people dreadfully. The | 
ferry boats had just been put on then, § 
and a great many people came over 
from Jersey. The white light trans-_ 
formation of Broadway really had its 7 
beginning with Jim Fisk, in the early = 
seventies. Before that there were no 
‘lobster palaces’ or restaurants along 
Broadway. We had oyster saloon 
where we sometimes used to drop i 
for a sociable bite, but not often. But” 
Fisk built an opera house and then he- 
brought over some French dancers and 
introduced them to Wall Street. Th 
soon followed the midnight restat-~ 
rants, the champagne, the lobsters and} 
the bright lights, and these things grew” 
into the Great White Way.” x 
Yet, frothy and spectacular as it may 
be, don’t let anybody tell you that Broad=" 
way doesn’t pay good profits to its pro* 
ducers. When the big lobster palaces arey 
taking in more than a million every 
night, when a score of great electri¢ 
signs each cost more than $30,000 a yeafy, 
when thirty-five of the theatres average 
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. upwards of $7,000 a week, business isn’t 


so bad along Broadway. Of course some 
of the playhouses are doing much bet- 
ter than that. The little Comedy Theatre 
with “Bunty Pulls the Strings,” has been 
selling out every night all winter, taking 
in over $9,000 a week. But that has 
been one of the conspicuous successes 
of the season. A year ago “The Midnight 
Sons” averaged $16,000 a week for the 
entire season, and 

the Hippodrome, 

with its 5,000 seats 

and daily matinées, 

keeps close to an av- 

erage of $40,000 a 

week, since it raised 

its price for the best 

seats to the new 

White Way stand- 

ard of $2.50 that is 

now generally 

charged. 


What next year 
will bring to Broad- 
way, nobody knows, 
for probably there 
never has been a 
time when theatre 
men were more in 
doubt about their 
plans for the coming 
season. To be sure, 
they are all on the 
look-out for the one 
big thing, the play 
that Broadway will 
‘yo wild over,” but in what precise cor- 
ner of the theatrical world to hunt for 
that play they do not know. Some day 
the American people are going to wake 
up to the fact that we have in this coun- 
try the material for a really good his- 
torical drama, and maybe some one will 
write it and make that the big thing of 
next season. It is an interesting fact that 
while American audiences have been ap- 
plauding plays of the French Revolution 
for one hundred years, we have never 

had-a play of our own struggle for in- 
dependence with sufficient merit to out- 
live a season. Yet there is ample evidence 
that Americans would take very kindly 
to such a theme. A few years ago Mans- 
field made a surprising success with 


LEE SHUBERT, HEAD OF THE “ INDEPEND- 
ENTs”’ 


as 


“The Devil’s Disciple,” which dealt with 
Revolutionary War. The play was atro- 
ciously inaccurate historically, — but 
American audiences never failed to give 
their hearty approval of it. Maybe it 
is about time for the one big national 
drama to appear. And if it does come, it 
may supersede “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in 
national popularity, as that is about ‘the 
only American play that has long sur- 
vived the period of 
which it was written. 
Several managers 
along Broadway ‘are 
talking about a gen- 
uinely good Irish 
play for next season 
—one that will »por- 
tray the real life and 
spirit of the Ireland 
of to-day. 

W ith everything 
else, the theatrical 
business has been 
slow all over the 
country during the 
past three years, but 
on the whole the re- 
sult has been bene- 
ficial. The period of 
dry pickings has 
made toward the 
survival of the fittest 
and has weeded out 
a great many worth- 
less plays and weak 
players who con- 
trived to hang on so 
long as unscrupulous managers had 
the money to pay advertising bills. 
There is a great deal of weeding going 
on all the time and the general ten- 
dency of Broadway managers just 
now seems to be toward a more careful 
selection of their productions and a bet- 
ter balancing of their casts. The fight 
to-day is really against the star. Mana- 
gers are depending more and more each 
year upon the general excellence of their 
players and the merit of the production 
and less upon the drawing powers of 
the leading man or woman. The Shu- 
berts, for example, have more com- 
panies, more successes, and fewer stars 
than ever before. It is their idea that © 
few stars are made by public acclaim ~ 
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and that the manager-made star is all 
too often a very unprofitable piece of 
property. ; 
But star or no star, the “200 Nights 
on Broadway” will always be a drawing 
line on the bill boards, and Broadway 
will always have the Horne Sweet Home 
call for the player on the road. After 
rolling about the country for a season 
or so, it is mighty inspiriting to get back 
and bump into one’s friends in Times 
Square. It’s cheaper, too, and affords 
infinitely greater comfort than travel- 
ing, if one chooses to make it so. On 
tour, every little extra that makes for 
comfort costs money. Sleeping car 
berths count up like the mischief and 
every player knows how necessary the 
reviving comfort of the Pullman is, es- 
pecially between one night stands. In 
New York one may lead a life of real 
comfort at a comparatively reasonable 


figure. All along the side streets, through~ 


the Broadway district, one now finds 
_ scores of those tidy little French board- 
ing houses, patronized almost exclusive- 
ly by theatrical people. The environment 
- is usually very congenial and the cost 
quite reasonable, some excellent places 
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being obtainable at $15 a week. Fo 
the high salaried people there are always 
the big hotels, so convenient that oné 
may almost step from one’s suite to 


one’s dressing room without putting on) 


wraps. Then there are the manager’s 
offices, the music publishers, the wig and? 

costume makers, the studios, the shops} 
—everything and everybody is there? 
that belongs in stageland. If you are) 
looking for a new play or a new player,” 
Broadway is the place to find either. If7 
you are seeking a new part, there among” 
the multitude of managers and pro-| 
ducers is where you will find your op-* 
portunity, if anywhere. And if you are 
not a stage person at all, but just an or=7 
dinary theatre-goer, Broadway is where” 
you will see the new plays at their new-~ 
est, bright stars at their brightést, lively 7 
music at its liveliest, life at its gayest,” 
Broadway always has its bait out for™ 
the stranger within its gates, as well as © 
for the jaded New Yorker. The New ™ 
Yorker takes nothing seriously but the 7 
pursuit of money; the visitor to New 4 
York is seeking diversion and gayety 
and Broadway is a clever lure to dra 
the dollars from the pockets of both. 
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A NIGHT ERRANT 


MILTON SILLS, who probably will be busy all season playing Robert Hayes! 
in “The Governor’s Lady,” was telling the other night of his experiences with a7 


bibulous brother actor named Moore. 


“Once,” related Mr. Sills, ‘we were play: 


ing in a small Ohio city — one of those pleasant semi-urban places with broad, tr 

lined streets, and alleys as wide as some metropolitan avenues. I stayed at a hotel} 
Moore and his wife had rooms a block er so away. One night I was awakened by; 
a most infernal racket outside somewhere: some one pounding heavily on a door, | 
Then came a voice that I knew all t6@well calling out, ‘Lizzie, Lizzie, let me in?” 
But Lizzie didn’t let him in and the racket continued. ‘Ha-ha,’ I thought,” 


*Moore’s wife has rebelled at last and locked him out.’ 
“The uproar kept on, and at last I got up and looked out the window. 


An ok 
there in the broad alley behind the hotel, clearly outlined in the bright moonlight,, 
stood Bill Moore, thumping like mad on a stable door, loudly promising ‘Lizzie7 
never to take another drop, and beseeching her to come down and admit himy 
Even as I looked, a horse thrust an inquiring head out the stable window and 
snorted. Moore turned; Moore saw. ‘There was a heart-rending wail, ‘My Gawd; 
it’s come to this,’ and a dark figure careered crazily off in the moonlight.” 











“The 
Four IT obins”’ 


VIVIAN, 
AGED 9 


|| ROLY-POLY little woman 

| with determined blue eyes, 
|“ “ || winsome manner and sweet 
face, who lives in a quiet, unfashionable 
and children-heavy neighborhood of the 
“one hundred and’s”’ of upper Manhat- 
tan, is the directing hand of one of the 
best known theatrical nurseries of New 
York. 

She has four children, two boys and 
two girls. They range in age from nine 
to fourteen years. For eight years, there 
has scarcely been a time when at least 
one of the four has not been filling an 
important position with one of the most 
prominent or popular of the country’s 
actors or actresses. And yet in the face 
of this the little quartet of ‘‘The Four 
Tobins,” as these sons and daughters of 
Mrs. T. J. Tobin are familiarly called, 
are as simply sweet, and unspoiled and 
free from the marks of ‘‘the profession”’ 
as if they had never seen the footlights. 

George Tobin is fourteen, Genevieve 
is twelve, Thomas, or ‘‘ Bob,” as people 
insist upon calling him, is eleven, and 
Vivian is nine. 

George and Genevieve, as befits the 





GEORGE, 
AGED 14 


GENEVIEVE, 
AGED 12 


By 


FRANCES 
GILLIGAN 


eldest of families, were the first to dabble 
in their now mutual profession of 
theatricals. Their début was made in a 
song and dance in Colonial costume, 
when George was scarcely six and 
Genevieve barely four, at a clubhouse 
over on the East Side and under the 
direction of a Professor Grau. The little 
couple made a tremendous “hit.” 
Shortly afterward their father lost his 
position. Like many a man at middle 
age, he found himself out of one job and 
unable to get any other. The little 
mother eagerly accepted a well-paid 


- chance for stage work for the two chil- 


dren. For this mother, at fourteen 
had found herself an orphan with a 
crippled sister to support, and she had 
managed to lift her burden by every de- 
cent means from fine embroidery to 
acting in one of the farce companies of 
the late Charles Hoyt, and— 

But that’s a digression. 

George Tobin for three seasons played 
with Alla Nazimova. He was particular- 
ly clever in “Little Eyolf.”” He was with 
David Warfield in ‘‘A Grand Army 
Man” and with Ethel Barrymore in 
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“Cousin Kate.’”’ This season, with his 
sister Genevieve, he is with “‘The 
Polish Wedding.”’ When.the all-chil- 
dren’s performance of “ Disraeli’ 
was given last spring at: Wallack’s, 
little George Tobin was most credit- 
ably commented upon for his work 
in the réle of Disraeli. George 
Arliss, the creator of Disraeli, 
was so delighted that he 
himself ‘“‘made up” the 
miniature Disraeli on the 
days of the performances. 
Genevieve, graceful, 
pretty little Genevieve, 
endeared herself to thou- 
sands by her work with 
John Mason in “As a 
Man Thinks.” She 


scored as Josephine _. it t 
in the juvenile 

cast of a” 
“Pina- a 


te 


Photograph by Byron, New York 
GEORGE TOBIN 
A SCENE FROM “A 


fore.” She was Lady Cudworth to her 
brother’s Disraeli. She also was with 
Warfield in “A Grand Army Man.” 
Genevieve sings well, but she dances 
better still, has a good “point” and 
really has been more in demand as a 
dancer than as a singer or actress. 
Vivian, the plump little baby of the 
family, ran a long contract with Mrs. 
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DAVID WARFIELD 
GRAND ARMY MAN” 


Leslie Carter. She particularly was very 
good in the intense “‘Kassa.’’ Vivian 
was with Nazimova, too. When Lau- 
rette Taylor played in ‘‘ Yosemite,” 
Vivian had the juvenile part. 

And Vivian, be it known, is the only 
one in the family who intends to stick 
to the theatre and be an actress when 
she grows up. Genevieve wants to get 














married. George says he is going to be a 
lawyer. The only one of the family who 
hasn’t settled on a career 
is “Bob.” He wont de- 
cide till he’s grown up. 
He wants to wait till he 
“gets there.” 

“Bob” is the family “char- 
acter.’ His brother and two sisters 
are handsome, artistic appearing 
children. They have oval, slender 
faces, dreamy eyes and a reticent 
air. But “Bob”—bless him!—is 
just plain American ‘“‘kid.” “Bob” 
is‘pug-nosed. He is freckle-faced. His 

































flirty little blue eyes hide a saucy 
twinkle in their depths and skulk 
out of sight behind half-lowered 
lids, thick black lashes and scraggly 
black brows. His mouth isa peren- 
nial grin. His knees are skinned 
always and his elbows usually. 
He has smudgy cheeks ten hours 
out of twelve and he loves 
babies— girl-ones ‘“‘fine,” 
and boys still better. In fact, 
he is the official nursemaid 


THE FOUR TOBINS 























months ago, he shot off half his thumb 
and part of his hand by experimenting 
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with a wooden plug, a hammer and a 
pistol that he didn’t know was 
loaded. “‘ Bob” was summering 
up in Wisconsin and found 
the pistol hanging on a wall 
in a barn. He tried to show off 
before a little girl and be the 
brave man with a 
pistol. He was. 
And they thought 
for a long time, 
even after they 
had brought 
him hurriedly 
back to New York 
for an operation, 
that little “Bob” 
was going to be a 
freckle-faced angel. 
But, instead, he 
hastened out to 
play Wizzy in 


“Speed.” His 
hand was all 
bandaged, and 


the child with a 
bandaged hand 


ae 






Photograph by 
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made a telling 
detail. Nobody, 
not even those 
in the company, 














GENEVIEVE AND 
“BOB” TOBIN 


of that thickly populated block when 
he can be lured away from baseball or 
marbles or hoop-rolling. Hidden away 
in his heart is a sneaky love for dolls. 
He confesses this reluctantly and with 
blushes. 

“Bob” is a keen sportsman, though 
his enthusiasm is tempered by respect 
for explosives ever since, some eighteen 











knew what that 
bandage really meant until 
afterwards. 
“Bob” went along with the 
remainder of the family to “A 
Grand Army Man.” “The 
Traveling Salesman” also 
gathered “Bob” into his 
arms; ‘“‘The Unwritten Law’’ 
had a chance at him, and he 
trotted. along with ‘Speed.’ 
That much vamped and re- 
vamped theatrical proffering 
which began as “Gordon’s Wife”’ 
for Annie Russell, and wound up and 
stopped as “‘Standing Pat” with Zelda 
Sears, knew Bobby. “When All Has 
Been Said,” with Emily Stevens, also 
nurtured Bob in its midst. 

The Tobin children—all four of them 
—have a stiff business day of it under 
the easiest of circumstances. They toil 
like little Puritans and wax strong and 
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robust and merry on it all. Few of their school- 
mates know that the four are “in the pro- 
fession.’””’ They attend a public school a 
stone’s throw from their home. Their 
mother is very set in her ideas about 
public schools. She believes in no other 

education until the children shall be 

ready for college. She tries to keep them 

playing in New York as much as possible. 
If that is out of the question, she attempts 
to place them either in Boston 
or Philadelphia or Wash- 
ington or some other 
city sufficiently large 
to admit of a long 
run of the piece in 
which they play. 












































THE FOUR When they are 
geo out of New York, 
if Mrs. Tobin 


can’t go with 
them,—and man- 
ifestly she can- 
not be in three 


ra 4 
‘a 

VIVIAN 

companies 












at once,— 
she sends 
as chap- 


erons either 
her sister or 
a lifelong 
friend who 
is as dicta- 
torial a dis- 
ciplinarian as any 
mother’s heart would 
require. 

Wherever they go, these children, they are im- 
mediately popped into a public school. They 
never have any difficulties about admittance or 
keeping their grade. 

Diet and study are carefully watched, and so is 
their recreation. Mrs. Tobin insists upon an hour’s 
=~) wuntrammeled play daily after school and three 
-) hours of it daily in vacation. Each day brings, ~ 
too, an hour’s nap, even for George. And no ~~ 
matter what the theatrical performance is, they 
must be at home in bed and asleep not later © 
than 11:15. And every morning, 7:30 must see 
Photograph them up. 


y Bangs, 
New York 
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VIVIAN IN *‘YOSEMITE,’’ WITH 
LAURETTE TAYLOR ¢ 
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“System, that’s the secret,” explains profitable direction of their assets of 
Mrs. Tobin, who is energy personified. mind, body and personality. They learn 
“You see, the children merely live their how to coin thémselves into money and 
days, not waste them. They seldom need _ so to enhance their self-respect. Were 
a doctor. I think you will find them they even now thrown suddenly on their 
healthier, happier and more robust than “own,” they could care for 
even the idlest and wealthiest of chil- themselves. Howmany 
dren. To be sure, they love the the- other mothers of 
atre. Learning their parts never has families could say 
seemed work to them. I help them al- the same about 
ways and we make a play out of it. their children? If 
The time has gone by when any por- my children’s tal- 
ents lay in di- 
rections other 
than theat- 
rical, I 









































touched by us, even for the support 
of the children. Every penny they earn 
goes into the bank. When they are older 


this will pay for their higher education. should 
If they prefer, it will be capital for them insist 
to use in going into business. I think @ on their 
that in letting them use their talents in J earn- 
the way they do, I am merely ex- ing a 
ercising wise maternal judg- little 
ment. It doubles their educa- money just 


the same. I 
believe in it.” 


tion. They learn the art of self- 
preservation, economy, and 
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Eugene Walter’s 
Latest Play 






“FINE FEATHERS,” A 
DRAMA OF TO-DAY 


Novelized, with the permis- 
sion of the author and of H. 
H. Frazee (the producer), by 


MARIE LOUISE GANNON 


[ea |WILIGHT and its mercies 
| 7. | shaded Staten Island with a 
|_* 1 crisp October haze. As the 
mists of early evening melted into the 
sound and into the farther ocean, they 
dropped a charitable mantle over those 
bunchy colonies of one-acre farms with 
cheaply ,pretentious bungalows which 
splotch a long tract of the northeast 
shore of the Island. These tabloid farms 
bore testimony to the acumen of the 
Utopian Land Company, to the lure of 
its advertisements, to the credulity of 
human nature, and to the hunger of 
America’s great moderate-salaried class 
for a bit of land and a house of its own. 

Just now the little island hummed 
with domesticity. Low over the land 
hovered the sputter of kettles and the 
flare of fires that presage an approach- 
ing meal. Well-aproned women, trotting 
between the kitchens and the living- 
rooms of these hundreds of suburban 
homes, cast anxious eyes alternately at 
clocks and roadways in their endeavor 
to time their completed cookery with 
the nightly delivery of husbands from 
Manhattan. 

The first relay of the husbands—a 
paltry few of early stragglers from the 
ranks of toilers—was beginning to arrive 
from afar. Scattered among them was 
a handful of nervous-eyed -women—be- 
lated shoppers or recent visitors to the 
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great city that whirled beyond the 


gleaming, distant water-front. 

Jane Reynolds perforce numbered 
herself among these temporary deserters 
from domestic duty. She found herself 
counting the lights in the bungalow 
windows as the trolley buzzed nearer 
and nearer her home. Jane was very, 
very pretty, with that freshness of face 
and figure that the woman who has lived 
her adolescence in the country so long 
retains. Her husband, ‘“‘ Bob” Reynolds, 
was a chemist in the offices of the 
United Construction Company, at a 
salary of twenty-five dollars a week. 
Jane loved him dearly, but she often 
found herself wishing her husband’s 
salary were less scanty. On this particu- 
lar afternoon, Jane had been out on 
what she considered a mad debauch. 
For Jane had been to the matinée, had 
taken a guest with her, and had gone in 
a new hat! To be sure, the seats had 
cost only a dollar apiece,—it wasea 
bargain day at the theatre,—the guest 
had been only Mrs. Collins from across 
the way, and the hat had cost but 
fifteen dollars. 

But,—here was the big but that was 
making a hole in Jane’s conscience,— 
the hat and the tickets both had come 
out of the money Bob had given her on 
Monday to pay the butcher; and when 
she thought it all over, she really hadn’t 




















enjoyed the matinée so very much, and 
it had scarcely been fair, after all, to 
Bob, who was such a splendid hand at 
denying himself everything in the 
world. Jane’s conscience smote her 
stiffly between the eyes as she remem- 
bered that Bob, in his earlier years, had 
been accustomed to far more home com- 
forts than ever she had known. And 
it must have been hard for him 
to drop all his old classmates 
at Cornell just because he 
couldn’t afford to keep up 
with them and to main- 
tain a wife too. And 
yet, here came the 
other side of the ar- 
gument, try as 
she would to 
stifle it: 
it was 
trying, 
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the hideous daubs of rouge that caked 
the high cheek-bones of her companion. 
“Dear me, how dark it is, and 
desolate too,” complained Mrs. Collins, 
grabbing Jane’s arm, as they hurried 
towards the Reynolds house. “Staten 
Island sure is Lonelyville. All I’ve got 
since I left my little flat on 
Amster- dam Avenue is 
fresh air and col- 
lectors!” 
‘‘Here 
we are,” 


























JUST BEFORE THE CLIMAX IN ACT III—‘‘EITHER WE’RE CROOKS OR WE’RE HONEST, AND IF 
WE MAKE UP OUR MINDS TO BE CROOKS, LET’S GET ALL WE CAN OUT OF IT.” (ROBERT EDESON 
AS Bob Reynolds AND LOLITA ROBERTSON AS Jane Reynolds) 


too, for a woman to be young and pretty 
and to have the joy of youth in her 
veins, and to want to go and to see and 
to be seen—and yet to be unable to 
gratify these longings. Jane reflected 
that the hat she had purchased with the 
butcher’s money was the first wholly 


new hat she had bought in the five years - 


that she had been married. 

Mrs. Collins’ chatter stopped short as 
the conductor bellowed their street in 
their ears. The two women dismounted 
hastily. Mrs. Collins, who was only six 
years Jane’s senior, looked nearly twice 
the former’s age. Jane was smart and 
pleased the eye, despite her many make- 
shifts of costume; and her soft cheek, 
though well-powdered, was innocent of 


cheered Jane, as she fitted the key into 
the lock and swung open the door for 
them to enter. 


II 


When the gas had been lighted, Mrs. 
Reynolds’ parlor was revealed as a poor, 
tawdry affair. Its furnishings were as 
cheaply and pathetically makeshift as 
Jane’s own apparel, but without the 
pretensions to modishness that clung so 
imnalpably yet redeemingly around 
its mistress. A poor beginning and 
slovenly housekeeping had done their 
worst to make the interior of the 
Reynolds bungalow a thing of poverty 
and a woe forever. 











“T know it’s hard,” replied Jane, Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
midway between Mrs. Collins and Cuckoo!” interrupted the clock 
the dust covered fireplace, “and I’m on the wall. 
terribly lonely. sometimes. Noth- * Always something to bring you 
ing but the same old grind— ing back to earth,” scolded Jane. “I 
dishes and me =o not see how that heroine in to- 
cooking, > day’s matinée could have been 
and cook- unhappy with all her money and 
ing and lovely home and servants and all. Well, 
dishes — Bob will be home any minute now. You 
ugh!” ‘ know he leaves the office at five o’clock, 

“Cuckoo! and I’d hate to have him 

a find out that I’ve been to 
the matinée.”’ 
“But why,” accused Mrs. ¥§ 

Collins, “why, tell 
me, should 

your husband 

object to 

your going 
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to the theatre? Are we women always 
to be slaves?” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,’ retorted Jane, 
“but you see I pared the household ex- 
penses for the ticket money and for this 
hat too—” 

“Well, you saved it, didn’t you?” 
questioned Mrs. Collins. ‘‘Now, I’ve 
had ten years of married life and you’ve 
had only five, and you let me tell you 
that any time I can get the edge on my 
husband for a nickel I spend it how and 
where I please. So I figure that any time 
you can get the price of a theatre ticket, 
it aint nobody’s business but your own. 
Men have no consideration. They want 
you to drudge and drudge and never 
seem to think that you ought to have 
any amusement.” 

“But Bob isn’t a bit like that, Mrs. 
Collins,” protested Bob’s wife. ‘‘He’s 
splendid, and I love him—oh, you don’t 
know how much I do love him. Only 
sometimes I get so tired of being poor, 
of always figuring in nickels and cents 
and dimes. And he’s always talking 
about living within our income—our 
income!” 

Jane stooped over and tucked her 


new hat into the 
closet space below 
the window seat. 
“T don’t want Bob 
to see it—quite 
yet,” she admitted. 

“Out of sight, 
out of mind; out 
of mind, out of 
trouble,” smiled * 
Mrs. Collins. 
“Bob 
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will be home any minute now for din- 
ner,” began Jane. ‘‘ Dinner—oh!” 

She screamed aloud in fright. 

*“What is the matter, dearie?”’ queried 
Mrs. Collins. 

“Why, I was so excited over the 
matinée,”’ confessed: Jane, “that I for- 
got all about the dinner, and there’s 
nothing in the house for Bob to eat.” 
She ran frantically out into the kitchen 
for a quick inspection of the ice-box, 
calling from its depths: ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Col- 
lins, we haven’t a thing in the ice-box, © 
not even eggs. If I’d only ordered some 
bacon. There’s nothing here but milk. 
I don’t know what to do unless I run 
out or—” 

“Well, dearie,’’ cooed Mrs. Collins, 









“T’d like to help you out, 
but it’s Wednesday — 
stew night—and 
so I’m making James 
eat up all the roast 
beef that was left 
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over from Sunday and I’m a little shy of 
eggs myself; still, if you are—”’ 

“T didn’t mean to bother you, Mrs. 
Collins,” said Jane as she sat down 
wearily beside the table. ‘‘But for the 
first time in my life I feel guilty. Bob 
works so hard, and I just can’t face him 
inthis.” 

“Make him face you then,” counseled 
Mrs.. Collins with the glibness born of 
long practice. ‘‘When you’ve been mar- 
ried as long as I have, you'll find out 
that the only safe way to get around 
your husband is to make him be sorry for 
you. Don’t ever let him get a chance 
for you to be sorry for him. It took me 
quite some time to get onto that, and 
I’m giving you all the benefit of my ex- 
perience.”’ 

“In what’ way?” asked Jane. 

“Do you mean to tell me, honor 
bright,” asked Mrs. Collins, “that 
you’ve never strung him? No? Well, 
then, that makes it all the easier to 
arrange. Now as I said, ten years of 
married life with the same husband has 
taught me that when it comes to the 
pity thing, you’ve got to beat them to 
%,’ 

‘Beat them to it?” 

“Sickness or grief—anything from a 
lost friend to a case of the cholera,” 
urged Mrs. Collins. ““With you, we can 
pull off any one of those old chestnuts. 
And it is a sure bet that a sick headache 
in this case is playing safe, and that’s 
what James calls a long shot. Now you 
just use your reason, dearie. If you are 
down with a sick headache, you can’t 
be expected to be taking care of house- 
hold affairs, can you? I’m asking you 
what chance a hot dinner has against a 
case of hysterics? And as this is the first 
hand you’ve dealt, it’s a cinch. He’ll 
pass up the dinner from soup to nuts and 
gallop to the nearest drug store for a 
bottle of aromatic spirits of ammonia. 
I always recommended that.” 

“But I wouldn’t know how,” de- 
murred Jane. ‘‘And I couldn’t have Bob 
go without his dinner just because I’ve 
been cross and horrid. And it is such a 
terrible fib; and I love him—really, Mrs. 
Collins, I do.” 

“That’s just it,” persisted this mod- 
ern Mrs. Solomon. “So don’t get him 
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down on you because there aint a couple 
of scrambled eggs in the house. I know 
men, and when they’re hungry, they’re 
hell. You can’t say I aint done my best 
to help you. After ten years in harness, 
I know that a tired husband aint no 
joke. You had better get into a kimono 
at once. This scene don’t need no re- 
hearsal. But kill that color of yours 
with powder. You don’t look like an 
invalid. And lay down on the bed and 
turn out the light. I’ll do all the explain- 
ing.” 

Jane’s love of truth gave away before 
the expediency of the situation. “It 
will certainly be a joke on Bob,” she 
smiled. ‘‘I’m just crazy to see what he 
will do.” 

Scarcely was Jane. stretched full 
length among the pillows when Bob 
Reynolds’ quick step sounded on the 
porch, and his key rasped in the lock. 
He came bounding into the room—a 
stalwart, clean-cut, rather effeminately 
handsome young chap in his late 
twenties, with a tender smile curving 
his firm lips. 

“Hello—honey!’’ he called. 

“Hush, not so loud!’’ commanded 
Mrs. Collins. 

“T beg your pardon?” questioned 
Bob. 

_ “Your poor wife,” sniffled Mrs. Col- 
lins, ‘‘is ill—very ill.” 

Jane!” cried Bob in alarm. 

‘Just a nervous breakdown—a head- 
ache,” explained Mrs. Collins. “‘I came 
to see what I could do for her. She’s 
there in her room, lying down.” 

“Asleep?” 

““No—”’ replied Mrs. Collins, pursing 
her lips. 

“Then I’ll go to her at once,’’ rejoined 
Bob; and in two strides he had cleared 
the distance between the living room 
and the bed, and had his Jane close in 
his arms, murmuring to her soft en- 
dearments. 

This was more than poor Jane could 
stand. 

“Well, Mrs. Reynolds,” sounded Mrs. 
Collins’ sharp tones from the livifig 
room, “‘now that your husband is with 
you, I’ll leave you. Do try and pull 
yourself together. Put your mind on it, 
dearie. I’m told that that mental thing 














can make a sick headache look like a 
dirty deuce in a new deck. I’m sure, 
though, that your husband will pull you 
around, and it aint no cinch either. 
Headaches is certainly fierce, but like 
the poor I suppose. they’ll always be 
with us. Good-night, dearie. I’m going 
home now—not that I’m stuck on it. 
The kitchen and the tea-kettle never 
held no special charms for me, but duty 
is duty. Good-night.” 

“Shall I take you home, Mrs. Col- 
lins?”’ |offered Bob, laying Jane back 
among the pillows, and coming out to 
where their neighbor was adjusting her 
bonnet for departure. 

But the agile Mrs. Collins declined his 
aid. And Bob, closing the door on her 
skirts, turned in alarm to discover Jane 
standing before the fireplace. 


III 


“Jane, dear,”’ he remonstrated, “you 
mustn’t get up—teally.” 

“But your dinner?” stammered Jane. 

‘‘Oh I can take care of that,’’ com- 
forted Bob. ‘Never mind my dinner.” 

Jane surrendered, and breaking into 
sobs, buried her head on Bob’s shoulder, 
pouring out the whole miserable story 
of the matinée and the theatre tickets 
and the forgotten dinner: True to her 
sex, she could-not quite reveal the full 
extent of her shortcomings, and she 
said nothing at all about the hat and 
the butcher’s bills. 

“Tt’s all right, Jane,’ answered her 
husband seriously, “everything’s all 
right since you told me the truth. You 
don’t ever have to fib to me about any- 
thing. It doesn’t matter about the din- 
ner—only—”’ 

“Only what?” 

“Well, it’s Wednesday night, you 
know, and he always takes pot luck with 
us. He hasn’t missed it in the two years 
we’ve been here. And you know he’s 
the only other member of the family.” 

Jane’s forehead clouded. Dick- Meade 
was a year Bob’s junior, a bright but 
impecunious reporter on one of the big 
Manhattan dailies and fellow victim of 
the Utopian Land Company. Dick was 
a semi-socialist but an all around good 
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fellow, and was really the best friend 
the Reynoldses had. Wednesday was his 
“day off,” the one day in the week when 
he was freed from duty, and as Bob had 
said, he had fallen into the habit of 
spending that evening with them. 
Wednesday held another. place in Dick 
Meade’s calendar. It was the one day in 
the week on which, by the Medean rules 
of the office where he worked, he was 
permitted to indulge in even the mildest 
of acquaintance with alcoholics. 

“T’m terribly sorry,” said Jane re- 
morsefully. 

“Well, don’t mind,” suggested Bob. 
“Go take off that kimono and get your- 
self fixed up, and I’ll make it all right 
with Dick. There he-is now.” 

Dick came in through the window, as 
Jane disappeared into the bedroom. He 
was laden with bundles. ‘‘I come with a 
pickle and a bun,” he announced. ‘‘ This 
is Wednesday—my day off—so I bring 
a Wednesday pickle and a Wednesday 
bun. I raided a dago delicatessen shop 
with a dollar and have some fine pickled 
tongue, some limburger cheese, some 
dill pickles and three bottles of Bud.” 

“You must have thought we weren’t 
going to have enough to eat here,” 
scoffed Bob, with an inward chuckle at 
the thought of Jane’s previous flurry. 
“Oh Jane, what have we got for sup- 
per? ” 

“You know, dear,” called Jane from 
the bedroom, “you said you’d fix it 
with Dick—and I just forgot: there’s 
nothing but bread and milk in the 
house.” 

Dick: doubled up with laughter. 
“Mental telepathy,” he chortled. “A 
dynamic thought wave on the corner 
below told me the ice-box was empty, so 
I blew the dollar.” 

“We wont wait for Jane,” announced 
Bob. “She’s dressing. Come on, Dick, 
let us get out the bread and the milk and 
the dishes!” ; 

“‘T was interviewing John Brand, the 
big noise in the Hudson Cement Com- 
pany yesterday,” announced Dick. 
“Said he used to be in your class in Cor- 
nell. He’s one of those near political con- 
tractors who want to talk about every- 
thing except what a reporter wants to 
get. You know my paper is interested in 
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all those big dams that are being built, yesterday, when I ran into him at 
both in the East and in the West. Brand lunch.” 
has practically got a monopoly on the ~ “At lunch?” laughed Dick. “Now 
cement part of the deal. My paper is who introduced you to the doorman at 
watching him. They sent me out against the Union League Club?” 
him. I asked him if he “That's the fun- 
knew you.” ny part of it,” 
“Sure he does,”’ said smiled Bob. “I 

















Bob. “‘ And it is strange 
that you should men- 
tion his name now. 
Brand and I did go 








had my usual 
seat at the little 
French hole 
around the 





to Cornell to- 
gether, but I 
haven’t seen 
anything of 
him for 
years, 
until day 
before 


corner, you 
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BOB REYNOLDS RETURNS HOME UNEXPECTEDLY, AND MISUNDERSTANDS THE SITUATION:—‘‘YOU’LL KNOW 
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know—and who should come in but 
Brand, and flop right down beside me, 
renewing our acquaintance! And when 
[ told him I was living out here, he said 
he wanted to see me some time. To-day 
he called me up about three o’clock and 
said he was coming over this way early 
in the evening and 
was going to drop 
in to see me. I 
told him any 
time before ten 
o’clock would 


do.” 
“Bob,” said 
Dick in grave 
alarm, ‘‘that 


fellow isn’t 
coming here 
for nothing. 


EVERYTHING, BOB,” VOLUNTEERED JANE, “‘AND IT’S TIME YOU DID.” 


Jane Reynolds, AND WILTON LACKAYE AS Robert Brand) 
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Now you are mixed up in some semi- 
public work, and if he opens the business 
thing, you just sit tight and saw wood. 
You be careful.” 

Brand for the 
moment was 
dropped. As a 
substitute, Bob 
turned on the 
weaknesses of 
trades- 
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people and told at length of his adven- 
ture that day with a most importunate 
butcher who had had the impudence to 
call at the office. And a very shamefaced 
Jane came slowly out from the bed- 
room, picked the hat that had eaten up 
the butcher’s. money from beneath the 
window seat, and confessed before Dick 
what had become of the tradesman’s 
cash. 

“Well, you’re great .in the hat, 
Jane,” admitted Bob. ‘‘There is some- 
thing to that old proverb—fine feath- 
ers do make fine birds!” 

“Yes, nine million dressmakers live 
on it,’”? commented Dick. 

“But,” resumed Bob, “while I’m 
glad you have the hat, and would buy 
you a million hats if I could afford it, I 
haven’t got the money to get you pretty 
things—that’s all. You see, when we were 
married up state five years ago, we both 
agreed that what we wanted was a 
home, and then we let that land shark 
work us into buying this piece of land 
and this ramshackle house, and twice 
a day they’re at the door for money; if 
I should miss one payment for a single 
day, we’d lose everything. Now I’ve 
never told you how hard it is for me to 
meet that oDligation. But if it comes 
through all right, we’ll have some part 
of this old Mother Earth. That’s why 
I can’t buy you hats. I haven’t had a 
suit for I don’t know how long; I’d like 
to, Jane, but I can’t, and I’m sorry.” 

“T didn’t know it was as bad as that,” 
pleaded, Jane as she took the hat off 
slowly. “‘I’m sorry too.’”’ She went dole- 
fully into the kitchen. 

“Don’t it beat hell how a little thing 
can knock the bottom out of a festive 
board?” asked Dick. “‘Gee, this has 
just coppered my bun and ruined my 
socialism.” 

“But she is pretty, Dick,’”’ lamented 
Bob vehemently. “And why can’t I 
dress her up and give her an even break 
with those that aren’t half so pretty?” 

*“Why can’t you?” clamored Dick in 
turn. “Why, I’ll tell you, my: boy: it is 
the system, my boy, the system! Oh gee, 
let’s wash the dishes. What’s that—an 
auto’ horn—by Jove! I’ll bet it’s Brand. 
Shall I vamoose?”’ 

“No, you stick around,” begged Bob, 
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“but for heaven’s sake let’s get these 
dirty dishes out of the way! Scoot, 
Dicky, scoot!” 


IV 


John Brand, well built both physically 
and mentally, swaggered into the illy- 
lighted little room. There was a con- 
temptuous condescension in his glance 
as he swept it from corner to corner and 
remarked: 

“Well, this is the first of these villas 
I’ve seen. I own some of the stock in 
this company, and I wish I’d known 
you were buying it. I could have saved 
you some money.” 

“T wish so too,” snorted Bob. 

“Hello, Mr. Brand,” called Dick, 
“are you surprised to see me?” 

“Not at all,”’ answered the financier. 
“You can expect to find a reporter any- 
ver By the way, what paper are you 
on ” 

“The Evening Post,’ grinned Dick. 

“Well,” admitted Brand, ‘you are a 
long way from home, that’s true.” 

The financier sat down and began to 
ask peculiarly intimate questions of 
Bob. Did he have any children? No? 
Why, Brand himself had three—two 
-nthe and a girl, and a happy home life at 
that. 

“Well, but you see you can afford 
them,’ grinned Dick. ‘‘ Now, Bob, I’m 
off to play pinochle and drink Pilsener 
with the Dutchman at the corner. Good- 
by!” 

“You’d better put on. your coat,” 
called Brand. ‘It’s cold outside.” 

“Thanks,” retorted Dick, ‘but you 
see I have my gloves. Good-night.’”’ 

“There goes the only close friend Jane 
and I have,’’ commented Bob as Dick 
disappeared. 

“Bob,” began Brand straightforward- 
ly, “‘evidently you haven’t been very 
prosperous since you left school. I 
always had an idea that you had some 
money up there.”’ 

“No,” replied Bob. “An old aunt of 
mine took care of my education, and 
about the time I was graduated, she 
died. I’ve been working pretty hard 
trying to get along the best I could. I 











married and bought this little home— 
it’s hard to keep it up, though.” 

“Well, buying this kind of a house 
the way you have isn’t good business,” 
said Brand. “‘I heard a fellow say one 
time that every installment you pay on 
your home or your furniture is like 
putting a nail in the coffin of 
your hope.” 

‘‘Well,’’ defended 
Bob, “this is my 
home and some 
day Ill own 
it.” 

“Exact- 
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ly,” remarked Brand, ‘‘and 
now that gives me an idea. 
You remember how you worked heart 
and soul trying to get me on the varsity 
eight, and I didn’t make it because I 
was weak in the knees? Well, I’ve never 
forgotten what you did, and I told you 
then that I was going to get even with 
you some day for what you did; and 
now is the chance. One good boost de- 
serves another, and that is why I’m 
here.”.:: 
“I’m always ready for a boost, so 
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kick off, John, kick off,” urged Bob. 
“Well first, remember,” said Brand, 
“that I’m a business man and I handle 
things from a business man’s point of 
view.” 
“T’ve never been able to 
figure out just what that 
is,” began Bob. 

“You wouldn’t be liv- 
ing here if you had,” said 
Brand, “but maybe I can 

show you. The United 
Construction .Company 
makes the sacrifice of 


paying you 
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every week—don’t they?— 
and how much?” 

“Twenty-five dollars—you see, I’m a 
chemist at the head of their testing de- 
partment. Not very important, is it?” 

“To you and me right now, it’s very 
important,’’ remarked Brand with as- 
surance. ‘‘Your company has the con- 
tract for the Pecos River Dam job— 
hasn’t it? And it also contemplates other 
conservation work, both in this state and 
in the West, with a good chance of get- 
ting it?” 
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“T believe that’s the intention,” said  ifying quality of the cement, isn’t it??] 
Bob, surprised at Brand’s knowledge. “Yes,” admitted Bob, ‘my assistant 7 
“Now this Pecos looks after the steel. The cement is the 7 
job is a big con- most important part of the job. It is 7 
tract, I know,” part of my duty to know the difference 7 
went on Brand, in the grades. For instance, the ordinary 7 
“and the most rot Portland that is put into most jobs % 
important thing - ought to hold tight a hundred years, | 
you do is to ¥¢ There’s a closer process of refine- 7 
test the solid- é ment that would extend the life 7 
another fifty years.” 

“Now,” said Brand, pulling a 

packet of papers from his pocket, 

“here are the specifications on 
that Pecos job. I’m furnishing © 

the cement, for I’m the Hudson 

Cement Company. This closer re- 

finement of the cement we were 

speaking of, Bob, is called for in 

these specifications—which will 

mean to me on this job alone an 

extra expense of something like 

two hundred thousand dollars. 

It’s problematical to me 

whether this extra 

expense 
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| will increase the life of the cement fifty 


' years, or at any rate more than twenty- 


4 five. I don’t know who got up these 
" specifications, but whoever did is pretty 


- much of a fool. But now for the kick- 


off: Here is my chance to make both 
— you and your wife financially independ- 
© ent, wipe out that old college obliga- 
tion, and at the same time help myself.” 

“That’s kind of you,” said Bob. “It 
will make her very happy.” 

“Now as I told you,” remarked 
Brand, “that closer process of refine- 
ment is called for in these specifications. 
But, Bob, what we want is to have the 
tests go through on our regular cement 
—the ordinary grade, the same we sell 
everybody and good enough for any- 
body. And if you can save that two 
hundred thousand dollars for me, I 
> think a fair division of that saving is 
© to give you forty thousand dollars.” 

: “But,” objected Bob shrewdly 


enough, “there’s the Government in- 

spector. I’m only under him.” 

: “Don’t worry about anybody but 
- yourself,”’ admonished Brand. ‘‘ You’re 


an old friend and I want to help you. 
I’m a business man and there’ll be no 
loose ends.” 

“That’s—stealing!’’ cried Bob. 

_ “No,” retorted Brand, ‘‘that’s busi- 
» ness!” 

©  “I£I did that,” said Bob coolly, “I'd 
| bea thief.” 

E Brand sighed. with the patience of a 
father about to instruct a child in a 
lesson that should have been learned 
years previously. Then he began slowly 
to tell off to Bob the A B C’s of con- 
tract work and finance. 

“Tt’s a useless waste, the expenditure 
of that extra two hundred thousand 
dollars,’’ concluded Brand after a fifteen- 
minute harangue. ‘‘Waste, I tell you, 
and nothing else, Bob, and you can’t 
get along without that forty thousand 
dollars.” Brand reached over and picked 
a bit of plaster out of the wall, where a 
chunk had crumbled away and fallen. 
© “And let me tell you something else: 
| labor doesn’t make money; toil doesn’t 
make money for the toiler. Bob, the only 
thing that makes money is money. And 
if you haven’t some of it to turn over 
_ and make into some more, you’re going 
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to work for somebody else all your life; 
and remember, when you do work for 
somebody else, you’re making the money 
for that particular somebody, not for 
yourself, That’s the toiler’s job. Now be — 
sensible and stop worrying.” 

“John,” remonstrated Bob, “I’m 
afraid you’ve got into the wrong house, 
If I take your money, what is the price — 
I pay for it? My conscience. True, I’d — 
have money in the bank, but I’d have- 
the fear of God in my heart.” a 

“The fear of God in your heart, eh?” 
sneered Brand. 

“Yes,” admitted Bob. “You see; 
John, I happen to be one of those fel- 
lows who works for his money, rather 
than the sort that lets his money work 
for him.” 

Brand sneered more vehemently than 
ever. ‘‘Say, Bob,” he suggested, “‘you’re 
mighty particular about yourself, aren’t 
you? But how about your duty to that — 
pretty wife of yours?” 

Bob paled and started. Brand, pursu- 
ing his advantage, racked his former 
classmate most unmercifully about his 
duty to Jane. Atop of Jane’s confessions 
about the matinée and the butcher’s 
bill and the new hat and his own dis- 
couragement, this was almost more than 
Bob Reynolds, courageous as he was, 
could stand. Every word Brand uttered 
fell on his soul and his fainting hopes” 
like raw vitriol. “If you found gold on 
a man’s farm, Bob,’ concluded Brand, 
“you’d buy the farm, not go tell him 
you’d found gold there—wouldn’t you, 
now? Why, Bob, you’re stepping right 
over the gold on the farm. This is op- 
portunity, man, not crime! Oh, I’m 
sorry, sorry for you and for that poor, 
pretty, self-denying, patient wife of 
yours. Your big opportunity, and you 
wont take it for her sake!” 

“No,” said Bob resolutely, “I'll stay 
clean—thank you, John. I can’t take 
2.” 

“Bob, Bob,” wailed Jane’s voice, 
tremulously faint, from the bedroom. 
‘Oh Bob dear, I couldn’t help hearing 
and I’m so tired of all the poverty and 
pinching—please do as Mr. Brand asks 
you to. Take it, dear, do! Forty thou- 
sand dollars! Why, think of it—it is 


magic!” 
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V 


Jane! ”? 


The one word was all that Bob found - 


himself with strength to utter. 

His wife was in the room now, flush- 
ing under Brand’s coolly admiring gaze. 

“Bob,” she said after she had greeted 
Brand, “don’t you think you had better 
consider what your friend has said?” 

“Jane,” her husband commanded 
sternly, “I think the world of you, but 
just here I cannot have you interfere. 
Please, Jane, don’t. I must be the one to 
decide this.” 
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to enlist yourself as an ally of mine to ~ 
induce Bob to take advantage of _this a 
opportunity,” declared Brand, 


you on my payroll till you bring him 
around to it. And then, when it really is 
all arranged, everybody will be happier. 
Good-by—ah, Bob, did you fix your 
coal? Well, I’m sorry you can’t see 
things as we do, but we'll drop the 
matter.” i 
“Yes,” said Bob, “we'll drop the 
matter and ny pn say a word. Good- 
yy.” 





“Coal ordered for the 


‘‘Bob,’’ begged Jane 





Reynolds,” shouted a voice 
from the back porch. 

“Go see about it, dear, 
wont you,” asked Jane. 

Bob went out to the 
coster. Brand and the pov- 
erty-wearied woman were 
left alone. 

“You'll say nothing 
about this to anyone— 
nothing of all you over- 
heard?” asked Brand as an 


opener. Already he had his him. 





“The only 
safe way to get 
around your 
husband is to 
make him sorry 
for you. 
let him get a 
chance for you 
to be sorry for 


when Brand had left them, 
“wont you reconsider, dear 
—you know we’ve scrimped 
for so long!” 

“‘Jane, please,”’ insisted 
Bob. ‘“‘Now I never want 
to speak harshly to you in 
my life. I know what this 
temptation is, but you 
must never speak of it 
again. I want you to erase 
it from your memory as 
something that never hap- 


Don’t 











stage Set for a new game. 





pened. Understand, that’s 





“You can depend upon 
me absolutely,” said Jane. ‘‘ You see, I 
don’t share Bob’s view of you and of 
your proposition. You see, Bob doesn’t 
understand, Mr. Brand. He is a dreamer 
and he doesn’t know anything at all 
about business, and it does seem so 
terrible to me that his chance should 
come to him at last and that it should 
slip away like this.” 

“T’m just.as sorry as you are,” re- 
marked Brand. “I did so want to help 
poor old Bob. Don’t you suppose you 
could change him?” 

“T’m afraid not,” lamented Jane. 
“Bob is so stubborn about his ideals.” 

Brand played a master card. Touch- 
ingly he told of his beautiful home life 
with his wife, about their three lovely 
children, and added softly that Mrs. 
Brand could wind him helplessly about 
her finger and that she was the real 
leader of the Brand household. As a 
valedictory comment, Brand took from 
his pocket a card with his name and 
address on it and handed it to Jane. 


9) 


final.”’ 

“ All right,” said Jane. But she slipped 
out and mailed the card to Brand. 

“Where have you been?”’ was Bob’s 
greeting when she returned. 

“Just to the corner, dear,’ she 
answered him truthfully enough. 

Bob went close to her and put. his 
hands on her shoulders and forced her to 
look squarely into his eyes. 

“Jane,” he asked her, “‘you’re not 
disappointed, are you really—and you do 
love me?” 

“T do love you,” Jane replied, and 
the subject dropped between them. 
Brand and his visit were a topic tacitly 
taboo. Even Dick never referred to 
it again. 


October drifted out and merged into 
a splendid November. The little island 
glowed with autumnal glory. Such ex- 
quisitely ideal Indian summer weather 
had not been known for years, and 
everybody felt a deeper glow of satis- 
faction in life and in ambition. Indeed, 





“you 
just mail me this card. Then I ll put 4 











{t was to the weather that Bob attrib- 
uted Jane’s increasing color and cheeri- 
ness of heart, and the insensible fresh- 
ness that seemed to dominate the little 
bungalow. The meals were better cooked 
and daintier than ever before. Bob 
thought Jane had never made her 
gowns so charmingly. He was con- 
tinually telling her he didn’t know how 
she could be so clever with her fingers 
nor keep her home so tastefully on so 
small an income. There were fresh 
curtains, a few new pictures and sofa 
pillows—and the thousand and one 
deft touches that come 
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a very good-looking motor-coat from 
one of the fashionable shops. Her thin — 
face flamed with jealousy and grew 
harder than ever as she looked angrily 
at her own. slatternly “‘get-up.” She 
began to make unpleasant innuendoes. 
Jane, serene in the consciousness that 
her own virtue had not for a moment 
been impugned, grew quite irate, but was 
forced to a truce when Mrs. Collins 
began outright to refuse to go for the ~ 
afternoon’s jaunt. 

“You must go,” begged Jane. “He 
just telegraphed me that he would be 


here, andI can’t go without 





from the expenditure of an 


you. You are my steady 





occasional dollar in the 
home. 

If Bob could have seen 
the pay envelope that 
came weekly from Brand 
to Jane, or the numerous 
parcels from the shops in 
Manhattan, he might have 
understood. Had he known 
of the long motor rides 
that Brand and Jane took, 
with Mrs. Collins plaving 
chaperon, or as she called 


ness!””” 





*** That’s — 
stealing!’ cried 
Bob. ‘No,’ re- 
torted Brand, 
‘that’s busi- 


chaperon—and the only 
one I’ve got.” 

“Well, you’ve certainly 
been putting on a lot of 
duds ever since you knew 
Mr. Brand,” declared Mrs. 
Collins, “‘—to say nothing 
of the hired help, such as it 
is. Of course, when your 
husband’s home, it’s bacic 
to the old clothes for you, 
but that’s no more than 
discreet. There was a time 











it “gooseberry,” in the 





when, éf I had only knowed 





back seat, he might have 

suspected. But Bob Reynolds loved and 
trusted his wife, and was happily inno- 
cent of the plot that was weaving 
around him, with his wife the unrealiz- 
ing ally of the man who was working 
for the seduction of his integrity. 

Even the immigrant girl, Frieda, 
whom Jane brought in to do the rougher 
work about the house for a couple of 
dollars a week (Bob was told Frieda was 
to be had for board and clothes and 
training, and his heart warmed anew 
at this new proof of his wife’s unselfish- 
ness) did not ruffle Bob a bit. Frieda, 
however, was the last straw that upset 
the faithful Mrs. Collins’ patience. And 
even Dick Meade had got to worrying, 
but as Dick loved both Bob and Jane, 
he held his tongue. 

An automobile coat precipitated the 
fat into the fire. One warm Wednesday 
afternoon Mrs. Collins, who was sched- 
uled to go motoring with Jane and 
Brand, came over to the Reynolds 
home simultaneously with the arrival of 


it, when I did have some- 
thing of a shape. Now all I got is a 
spotless reputation, a half barn to live 
in, Staten Island, and nothin’ but house- 
work. I—”’ 

“Mrs. Collins,” denied Jane, “I 
can’t tolerate your insinuations that my 
position is different from what I have 
just said. I’ve been able, you under- — 
stand, to earn a little through my deal- 
ings with Mr. Brand, but anything else 
that you may say is insolence and I— 
oh well, what’s the use?” 

The appearance of Dick cut short the 
argument. Mrs. Collins and the young 
newspaper man held for each other a 
deadly antagonism, and after a sharp 
verbal skirmish, Mrs. Collins shot a 
vindictive look at Dick, calling to Jane: 

“You can let this stay here and Bea- 
trice Fairfax you until you are as sick of 
it as I am. Will you call me when Mr, 
Brand comes with the automobile?” 

“Yes, yes, I’ll call you,” replied Jane 
with quick annoyance. She hoped Dick - 
had not heard. But he had, and as the 
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“Don’t you understand that 
there are some men who can’t 
do wrong, and get away with it? 
The wrong gets away with them.” 











“It was Mrs. Collins. 











door closed on Mrs. Collins, she read in 
Dick’s eyes all his fears and all his shame 
for her. 


“Now, Jane,” Dick told her, “‘remem- 
ber, I haven’t been invited to think. I 
heard that just by accident, you know.” 

“But you must have some idea 
of why he comes,” declared Jane, 
‘what he’s doing. It’s plain you don’t 
approve. Why don’t you find some 
fault?” 

“T’m just thinking,” answered Dick, 

“thinking of Bob and of you and of 
what I’m going to do.” 

“Dick,” cautioned Jane, ‘‘you’d bet- 
ter mind your own business.” 

“Exactly,” replied Dick. “I’m not in 
the habit of interfering between any 
man and his wife, but—you say Brand 
is coming this afternoon, and here Bob 
will be home himself in less than half an 
hour. He’s getting up some sort of a 
report about this Pecos dam job, and he 
asked me to come over, since it’s my day 
off, and help him with the wording of it. 
Now, Jane, I haven’t got a thought in 
my mind that you’ve done anything 
wrong, but you may have blundered, 
and, Jane, when a poor man’s wife secret- 
ly meets another man—and he a rich 
man—in her husband’s absence, it is 
going to take a Tot of love to make the 

-husband either overlook it or not make 
a guess at what is really going on. God 
knows, I don’t think there’s anything 
wrong, Jane—it’s some mistake you’ve 
made in money matters. The thing is to 
get out of it the best way we can.” 

“T don’t want to get out of it,” re- 
torted Jane. “I’ve done everything with 
my eyes open. You see, Dick, I’ve got 
a great chance to—to—”’ 

“Hello, Dick—where’s Jane?’ called 
Bob’s voice from the walk. He entered 
briskly and threw a roll of data on the 
table. “Here we are, Dick, old fellow. 
Ready?” 

“Good Lord, copy!’’ moaned Dick. 
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“It’s a long shot they’ll put copy on q 
coffin instead of lilies.” Sg 4 

The bell rang. Dick went to the door. 
“Well, well, are 
you home, Mr. Reynolds?” she smirked. 
“What a surprise! Well, Mrs. Reynolds, 
didn’t Mr. Brand come yet with the 
automobile?” 

Bob went white, but he answered 
quickly. 

“No, he hasn’t come yet, Mrs. Col- 
lins, and I fear Mrs. Reynolds can’t go 
riding with him to-day. You'll have to 
go alone, I’m afraid. He’s coming out 
here for a business engagement with 
me.’ 

Mrs. Collins looked peculiarly from 
one to the other of the little group, but 
contented herself with pursing her lips 
viciously. 

“Hello, here’s Brand,” added Bob as 
an auto’ horn resounded outside. ‘‘Come 
in Brand; step inside.” 

Brand looked around suspiciously. 
‘All right,” he said under his breath, 
“‘but what is the idea? Hadn’t I better 
bring in the chauffeur.” 

““No, let him take the ladies for a ride 
while you and I have a little chat,” | ~ 
suggested Bob. E 

““Let him take Mrs. Collins,” insisted « ~ 
Jane. “You'll pardon me, wont you, ~ 
Mrs. Collins, if I don’t go to ride with 
you? But you see I want to hear what 
Bob has to say. In a way it concerns 
me, doesn’t it, Bob?” 

“Why, yes, * demurred Bob, “‘yes, you 
can stay if you want to. Perhaps, after 
all, it would be best.” 

“Mrs. Collins can pick up a neighbor 
rs — can’t she, Mr. Brand?” asked 

ob. 

“Tf she can pick up anything, she can 
use the car,” assented Brand. 

Bob insisted that Dick stay. The 
young man withdrew to the window- 
seat, and Brand, Bob, and Bob’s wife 
looked each other squarely i in the eyes. 

Jane started to speak. Bob silenced 
her. ‘‘One minute, Jane,’’ said he. ‘I'll 
get to your side later. I want to hear 
first from this man.” 

“T’m here by appointment to meet 
your wife. You’re here with three wit- 
nesses—that’s clear,” rejoined Brand. 
Then as he noted the look of amazement 
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that overspread Bob’s face, he said: 
“Don’t you follow me? Isn’t this by 
arrangement to fix a price? Hasn’t your 
wife explained?” 

“You wait,’ threatened Bob. 
“‘There’s time for you to explain. And 
you’ve got some explaining to do.” 

“Now, Bob,” interposed Dick, “‘ queer- 
er things than this have been cleared 
up. Don’t lose your head.—Go on, 
Brand, you and Jane tell this fellow 
what the mix-up is here—tell him what 
is the matter; he needs to know.” 

“Before I tell you anything, Bob,” 
began Jane, “‘there’s one thing I want 
to know.” All the lovely color had left 
her face and she was strangely white. 
Bob should have been warned, but he 
was blind with jealous rage. So he added 
{impetus to the coming storm by his 
look of patent disbelief. “What do you 
think is the matter?” Jane questioned. 

“You’ve no right to ask me that,” 
retorted Bob between his shut teeth. 
“You know! Tell me!” He moved 
forward as if to take her by the throat. 

“What do you think is the matter?” 
repeated Jane. “‘ This is not the first time 
Mr. Brand has been here. It was not in- 
tended to be his last. I didn’t intend to 
let you know until a certain time. I’ve 
schemed and planned and connived. 
Now what do you think is the matter?” 

“You want me to say something—I 
can see that,” said Bob, his wrath at 
white heat. ‘‘ Now what do you want me 
to think is the matter? What suits your 
convenience best? There’s always a 
wrong somewhere when a wife deceives 
her husband. What would it best please 
you for me to say?” 

Jane looked at him with a mocking 
light in her fine gray eyes. Then she 
said audaciously, “Suppose I told you 
there was—”’ 

“What? What?” Bob demanded in 
rough tones. 

“Steady, Bob,” Dick cautioned, lay- 
ing his hand on his friend’s shoulder. 

Brand, leaning up against the cheap 
little mantel with its pitiful showing of 
bric-a-brac, was watching the play with 
the disinterested sneer of a bystander. 
Bob caught sight of Brand’s expression 
and made for him with clenched fist. 

But Brand met the husband’s eyes 
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‘‘Nothing’s confidential with |} 
those brokers. It’s a case of hook 
you, clean you, cook you, eat you, 
and throw your bones to the cat.”’ 




















fearlessly, and said calmly and with an 
honesty that there was no mistaking: 

‘‘Bah, it’s nonsense.” 

For reply Bob turned on his wife, “I 
will ask it,” he cried. “Jane,”—and he 
seized her slender wrists in his strong 
hands and forced her back against the 
wall— Jane, answer me: are you?” 

Jane Reynolds wrenched herself free, 
and with a strength Bob did not know 
she possessed cried exultantly, “So, 
you’ve even the temerity to ask me 
that? I’m glad we’ve all met here just as 
we have. It makes it all the easier for — 
me!” 

“Jane, don’t let anybody get the 
wrong idea,” begged Dick. 

“Why, he knows that isn’t true,” 
declared Brand. “‘He can see it in her 
face and I can see that he sees it in his.” 

“So that is the measure of your 
ideals,” resumed Jane, following Bob 
up with her scorn. ‘‘ That gives me your 
character right in the palm of my hand. 
The first thing that even looks question- — 
able, you turn upon me as if I were a 
woman in the street.’ 

“Now wait,” fought Bob, “you’re 
trying to put those words in my mouth, 
Jane. I didn’t turn on you in that way. 
I want to know what this man is here © 
for. I want to know what excuse there — 
is for a clandestine meeting between my 
wife and the man who first tries to de- 
bauch me. I have the right to know and 
I will know.” 

Exhaustion and wrath and wounded 
love had done their worst to Bob. He was 
breathless and his eyes were maniacal. 

“Tell him the truth,” suggested 
Brand. 

“Now, you three people have lost 
your heads,” counseled Dick. “You’d — 
better let me step in—” 

“Dick,” remarked Jane sternly, 
“that’s just one thing you can’t do. 
You must step out and stay out. This 
is one matter in which your theories and 
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ideas must stand aside in this 

old. But, Bob, you sit down. 
What I’ve got to say to you has been in 
my heart for a long time.” 

“Tl stand, please,” replied Bob. 
“But, Jane, wont you please begin?” 

“Perhaps I’d better go,”” began Brand 
tentatively. 

Bob faced him like a roaring bull. 
“You stay where you are, John Brand,” 
cried Bob. “I want to know something 
before you leave this hquse—if you do 
leave it,” he added significantly. 

Brand bowed and returned to his 
post by the mantel. “‘ You’ll know every- 

ing, Bob,” volunteered Jane, “and 
it’s time you did.” 

Swiftly she recounted her story. 


VII 


Ten minutes told the tale. It left Bob 
crushed, yet triumphant. He had never 
doubted Jane’s virtue as a woman. Yet 
in spite of himself it hurt him to see how 
little she valued that sense of personal 
honor and of business integrity which 
he now realized as never before was as 
dear to him as his most intimate soul. 

As Jane confessed to him the details 
of her bargain with Brand, they struck 
Bob as hopelessly sordid. Yet the truth 
of her argument was indisputable. Yes, 
she was right, man and wife were part- 
ners,—they had promised each other 
that,—and should he save his honor at 
the expense of her happiness? Again, 
. Should not Jane’s happiness be bound 
* up with his honor, even as his happiness 
was with hers? 

“There’s my car,’’ remarked Brand, 
interrupting Bob’s tortured thoughts. 
“T Ty] go.” 

““No, you stay,” threatened Bob. 

‘See here, Bob,” interposed Jane, still 
continuing in her réle of commandant. 
“T’m responsible for Mr. Brand’s being 
here, and I’m the one to say how and 
when he can go, and that’s my end of 
this partnership.” 

“So you are taking this all into your 
own hands, Jane,” said Bob very quiet- 
ly. “Don’t you think, dear, that you are 
apt to make a mistake—a very grave 
mistake?” 
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“Tt is in my hands already,” retorted 

Jane. “You can go if you want to, Mr. 
Brand.” 
‘ Brand leisurely pulled on his coat. 
“Thanks,” said he. ‘Reynolds, your 
wife is a mighty sensible woman. Pay 
a lot of attention to her.” 

The door slammed; the auto’ chug- 
chugged away; and Brand was gone. 

Jane turned on her husband like a 
whirlwind. 

“Bob,” she said angrily, “when Mr. 
Brand offered you that forty thousand 
dollars I never had an idea you’d refuse 
it. I was like a little child coming down- 
stairs on Christmas morning, and seeing 
a Christmas tree, all beautifully lit up, 
and before I could touch it, you’d 
kicked it out of the house because you 
don’t believe in Christmas trees. Now, 
I do believe in Christmas trees, and I 
demand that you take this opportunity. 
I’ve arranged with Brand that you shall 
take it, all of it, and you’ve simply got 
to do it; that’s all.” 

“Dear, I can’t,” Bob pleaded, and 
turned on the force of such tender argu- 
ment that a woman less determined than 
Jane must surely have yielded. But Jane 
turned from him, and, hurrying into the 
bedroom, came back wearing her hat 
and coat, and with her handbag over 
her arm. 

“Now, Dick,” Bob was saying, ‘‘this 
is a thing between man and wife. Her 
love and my love and my conscience, 
and—” He broke off at sight of Jane. 
A horrible fear overcame him. “ Jane,” 
he cried, ‘‘ you’re leaving for where?” 

‘Not for Brand,” replied Jane coldly. 
“There’s no more between Mr. Brand 


and me than between you and your em- _ ‘ 


ployer. And I guess my job is about 
ended there, as the partnership between 
us is here.” 

“Still, you are leaving,’ repeated Bob 
in anguish, “leaving your husband and 
your home. Oh, Jane, you can’t, you 
can’t go!” 

“By what right can you stop me?” 
demanded Jane. She was at the door 
now, with her hand on the knob. 

‘Just by the right of our love,” came 
Bob’s pleading voice. He made no move 
to touch her, but she could feel his eyes 
burning into her soul even though her 
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face was averted. “Just by the right of 
our love, I tell you,” said her husband. 
“T can’t allow you. That’s my end of 
the partnership.” 

Jane took one step backwards, but 
her eyes looked straight ahead. ‘‘ Now, 
Bob,” said she, “‘I love you—I do love 
you. But I’m not going to be weak 
enough to let you make this mistake. 
It’s just as Mr. Brand said: it is kicking 
up the grass and finding the gold, and 
if you don’t take it now, you can ’t have 
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mind. Jane is impulsive. Most women 
are, you know, and it-is a ten to one shot 
that when you walk into that restaurant 
she’ll be glad to come home under an 

conditions. Brace up, old chap, and I 
go with you.” 

Bob raised his head slowly. He looked - 
straight ahead. An expression of deter- 
mination suddenly lighted his face, 
Dick stepped back in surprise. He knew _ 
that Bob had decided, and in his heart 
he was glad. Bob placed his hat with 


me. Bob, it’s now three 
o’clock. I’ll be—let me see, 
where will I be, where can 
I be?—I don’t know New 
York very well. I’ll be at 
the restaurant in Wana- 
maker’s at five o’clock. If 
you come for me, then I’ll 
know I’m really a partner 
in your life as we decided 
to be five years ago, up- 
state, when we were mar- 
ried. And then, dear, every- 
thing will be all right. If 
you don’t, I’ve got.to find 
some way of getting into 
business for myself. Re- 
member, I love you, but I 
—I must go. Will you 
come?” 

“Jane,” said her hus- 
band weakly, “if I should 








‘I’m going 
to fix that ce- 
ment the way 
Brand wants it. 
I’mgoing totake 
his money. If 
that is the sys- 
tem, if that is 
the only way I 
can decently 
clothe my wife, 


decently give 
her a_ position, 
decently provide 
what I ought to 
provide, [ am 


great deliberation on top 
of his crisp, dark hair. 

‘“‘Right-o,” commended 
Dick, and reached for his 
own rather shabby head- 

ear. 

“T’m going, Dick,” re- 
marked Bob with a sepul- 
chral note tinging the calm 
of his voice, ‘but not the 
way you think I am. I’m 
going first to Jane and then 
to Brand.” 

Dick was bowled over. 
“What?” he cried. 

“You're the only one 
who knows this,” continued 
Bob, ‘and I know you 
wont talk. Now Dick, I 
know I can trust you. I’m 
going to fix that cement the 
way Brand wants it. ’m 








go, we’d leave home be- 


going to do it.”” 








going to take his money. 








hind. Go if you feel that 
you have to—but for God’s 
sake, Jane—you’re stepping into your 
ruin—please don’t.” 

Jane paused on the threshold to call 
back: 

“Remember, Bob, Wanamaker’s at 
five, and please, please still be my 
partner.”’ 

She was gone. 


Silence fell between the two men. 
Dick spoke first. ‘If there’s anything 
I can do, any way I can help, you know, 
old chap—’”’ he began. ‘‘Could I suggest 
something, old man?” 

Bob nodded his dead dully. ‘‘Well,’’ 
went on Dick, feeling carefully for his 
words, like a man who is walking in the 
dark, ‘‘ perhaps when she gets over there 
and begins to wait, she’ll change her 


If that is the system, if that 
is the way they play the 
game, if that is the only way I can de- 
cently clothe my wife, decently give her 
a position, decently provide what I 
ought to provide, I’m going to do it. I 
can’t let her go over there to New York 
to work without me. I can’t leave her to 
play the game when she doesn’t know 
the first rule. Do you know what might © 
happen to her? What has happened to 
others just as good? Now I’m married to 
her and that means protection for her. 
If she wont have it any other way, why 
I’m going. I’ll get mine first and do my 
reforming afterwards, the way the rest 
of them do.” 

“You'll fall flat,” replied Dick. 
“Don’t you understand that there are 
some men who can’t do wrong and get 
away with it. The wrong always gets 
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away with them. I know about it, Bob; 
I know it and I feel it.” 

“But I feel and I know,” protested 
Bob, “‘that I’ve got to get into the band 
wagon. I’ve got to put my hand in the 
grab bag. I’m going to take this one 
chance at the game, or the system or 
whatever you call it, and if I can’t play 
it with the rest of them, then it is time 
for me to quit. Do you hear, Dick 
Meade—gquit! ‘That’s what I mean to do 
for Jane—and that goes!” 


VII 


The two years that had found ‘‘Bob” 
Reynolds taking a hand at the system 
had worked havoc with the man. The 
freshness and the sweetness of his face 
and manner both were gone, 
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evidently had had a cordial too many, A 
Bob rang for some brandy. “Jane is _ q 
at a theatre party with the Brands,” ~ 
he explained. “‘She’ll be home soon. I 
couldn’t stand the theatre to-night.” 
Dick refused the proffered drink. The 
two men chatted on indifferent sub- ~ 
jects. Dick told of how he had gone ~ 
abroad for several of the magazines that _ 
were featuring socialistic investigations, 
how now he was connected with two of 
the prominent New York publications 
that weré featuring “muck-raking,” of 7 
how he had bought in the Reynolds ~ 
bungalow over on Staten Island and had  ~ 
put his mother in it and how happy they 
were, particularly since—Dick added 
this with dry sarcasm—‘“they had re- 
built the bungalow and made it a home © 
fit to live in.” 
Suddenly, with despera- 








replaced by lines of cun- 
ning and of craftiness. 

An early autumn threat- 
ened unexpected frosts. 
The fire burned low in the 
grate in the spacious re- 
ception hall of tne Reynolds 
home at Mt. Vernon. Mid- 
night hovered as Bob let 
himself in with his latch- 
‘key and shivered again at 





“I'll get 
mine first and 
do my reform- 
ing afterward, 


the way the rest 
of them do!”’ 


tion and without warning, 
Dick plunged into the crux 
of the whole situation 
which Bob found himself 
confronting. 

“Bob,” said Dick, lean- 
ing close to his friend, ‘‘by 
accident to-day I got an 
inside line on what you’re 
doing and of how you are 
up against it—of how yes- 











the grateful warmth of the 





terday they all just cleaned 





house, only to start at 

sight of a man lolling in his own arm- 
chair before the fire. A second glance 
brought with it recognition, and in a 
pleased tone Reynolds called, 

“Why, Dick!” 

The man in the chair got up slowly. 
He was a Dick Meade, much improved. 
Evidently he had left off alcoholics; his 
eye was clear and an air of poise and 
importance sat very well upon him. His 
clothing, too, was well cut, well made 
and comparatively new. 

“Surprised, Bob?”’ he drawled in the 
old tender tone. 

“Why, yes,’ returned Reynolds. 
“You haven’t been to see me, Dick— 
well—not since we came to New York.” 

“You know I’ve been away,” replied 
Dick, noting with apprehension the 
lines on Bob’s face that told a tale of 
alternate stimulant and sedative, and 
the fact that even on this evening Bob 


you, left you flat. No, Bob, 
I know. Don’t deny anything; I know, I 
tell you. Your broker told me; he’s a 
close friend of mine. I happen to know 
you owe money right and left.’’ 

“He didn’t tell you that, Dick,” 
groaned Bob. “Why, that is confi- 
dential!’ 

“Nothing’s confidential with those 
fellows,” scoffed Dick. “It’s a case of 
hook you, clean you, cook you, eat you, 
and throw your bones to the cat. Now, 
I guess you are about ready for the cat, 
Bob, but I want you to know that Tl 
be around to help the best I can when © 
the tumble comes.” a” 

“It’s tumbled already,” confessed 
Bob. He was glad to be able to get the 
load off his mind, and to dear old Dick, of 
all people! “I’m ‘not only cleaned, Dick, 
but there is something else. No, it’s not 
the cement; Brand’s slick at fixing those 
things.” 





‘EUGENE WALTER’S LATEST PLAY 


“You went broke on ‘Consolidated 
Wire,’ didn’t you?” vouchsafed Dick. 

“How did you know that? Yes!” 
cried Bob in torture. “Brand steered 
me onto it.” 

“The same broker told me,’ an- 
nounced Dick. “Now let me tell you 
something on those tips you’ve got 
from Brand, Bob. You are an awi 
fool. Brand knew Consolidated Wire 
was going to smash. He steered you to 
it. It went into the hands of a receiver 
yesterday morning. And Brand, who 
tipped you off to it on the first instance 
and told you to buy on a rising market, 
not only pulled the market so that he 
unloaded on you, but he made you pay 
back through your losses on this deal 
all the money he had ever given you 
for anything, at any time!” 

“Why that can’t be—” 
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back of me now and I’ve just been think- 
ing a bit that if ever my dear friend Bob 
here should be cornered—that is, so 
messed up he couldn’t get out of it, that 
I’d come along and throw him a lifeline. 
I can hang onto the other end, Brand, 
and I think if he fell over the side of 
the ship, these same magazines would 
save us both from drowning by sort of 
catching hold of my heel, and—believe 
me, the magazines have got a pretty 
strong grip. Good-night.” ’ 

“‘Good-night,” said Brand curtly, and 
faced the rather cringing Bob with a 
sneering, “Hello, Reynolds.” 


IX 


‘‘ How was theshow?”’ questioned Bob. 
“The women liked it all 





right,” answered Brand. 





began Bob. And then he 
suddenly burst out: “ Bun- 
coed, Dick, buncoed, by 
God! Buncoed all the way 
through. And that’s not 
the worst of it, either; it 
isn’t what I’ve lost, but 
I’ve signed an overdraft for 
ten thousand dollars, and 
it’s gone through, and the 


bank telephoned me. They of it.”” 





‘Either we’re 
crooks or we’re 
honest; and if 
we make up our 
minds to be 
crooks, let’s get 
all we can out 


“T didn’t pay much atten- 
tion. Your wife and mine, 
and my sister-in-law, 
stopped for supper. They'll 
be here very soon. Now 
Reynolds, about that letter 
of yours. You asked for 
more money. Wanted half 
of that two hundred thou- 
sand dollars I saved: You 
must have the idea that I 











are holding it for me to 








make good, and that’s what 
I’m up against.” 

“Tf it wasn’t for that ten thousand 
dollars,”’ began Dick again. 

“Do you think I’m going to let them 
trim me without trimming them back,” 
snorted Bob. ‘‘I tell you when you start 
this thing, Dick, it grows on you. You 
like it. I’ve got to get that money. 
Brand doesn’t know anything yet about 
that overdrafting, but he has promised 
to see me here to-night, and then—Oh, 
Dick, there’s the bell; go into the den 
and wait for Jane—do.” 

Dick went. In the hall he passed 
Brand. The two men exchanged surly 
greetings. Dick stopped merely long 
enough to remark rather caustically 
that he was in the muck-raking business 
for two of the biggest of the country’s 
magazines. ‘And do you know, they 
seem rather to like my stuff,”’ ventured 
Dick. “I’ve got the two big magazines 


carry sixty thousand dol- 
lars around in my vest pocket.” 

“T ought to get as much as you do,” 
said Bob. “I took half the risk and I 
think you intended I should take it all. 
Anyway, I did the work and delivered 
the goods. No question about that, is 
there?” 

“You forget I discounted your claim,” 
retorted Brand. “I took the chance. 
It’s none of my business that you’ve got 
trimmed. ‘‘You’re broke, aren’t you? 
I know that you have blown in all your 
money and you can’t hold that cement 
deal over my head because of it.” 

“‘T want my share, my fair share of the 
loot,’”’ Bob insisted. “‘ Half of two hun- 
dred thousand less forty thousand is 
sixty thousand. Do I get it?” 

“You do not,” replied Brand. “You 
are trying to blackmail me. You have 
got an overdraft of ten thousand at the 
bank, and you think you have got a 





_ up civilization of 
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“chance to make me come across. Now 
you be careful or I’ll take you by the 
nape of the neck and when I get through 
with you up there, you’ll have a good 
view of the river. Do you get me?” 

“You speak of my going up the river, 
referring, I suppose, to the little town 
with the big jail in it; well, you’d hate 
to go there, I think, with your respect- 
ability and your honesty and all the 
things you prize so 


“T’ve asked for what I want and 
that’s the main idea,” replied Bob, 
“Now, you don’t think I’ll talk, eh? © 
Brand, there are only two things that © 
can relieve me from the hole I’m in. One ~ 
is money. You can give me that. The © 
other is to make a clean breast of it, and © 
I can do that for myself. I’m sick of the © 
whole damn business, and so help me — 
God, as I stand on this spot, if I have © 

to go up the river 





“highly; but let me 


to that town where | 





tell you I’m not so 
keen about stay- 
here in this dressed- 


yours, this grab- 
bag game, this 
misery with every 
matural thing 
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language. 








“I can hire lawyers and get 
myself off. You can’t keep a 
man with money in jail; these 
three can’t be found in the same 











turned upside 





down.” 

“T’ve heard such hysterical fits be- 
fore,”’ supplemented Brand, “and that’s 
all coming around to one thing. How 
much do you want?” 

“Sixty thousand dollars, not a nickel 
less. Up to the time the Exchange 
closed to-day, twenty-five thousand 
was the figure I was going to ask you to 
loan me, but now I know that on Con- 
solidated Wire you buncoed me—yes, 
you did, you strung me along after I 
came here and let me make money on 

our tips and then you induced me to 

y Consolidated and took it all away 
from me—unloaded part of your own 
stock for my money until you got back 
every cent you ever gave me or let me 
win—now, I say, it’s different. That 
was damned clever of you, Brand. So I 
lost out all around, and now I want half 
of the money I’ve earned for you; 
sixty’s the figure.” 

Drink was getting the better of Bob. 
He had had several brandies since his 
return home. But even so, his vision was 
sufficiently clear to note that Brand was 
surprised to realize that the Consoli- 
dated coup was known to him. 

“Now if I don’t give you that 
money,” smiled Brand, ‘‘I suppose you 
are going to talk, jail or no jail; and you 
think you can take me right along with 

‘ou, even if the bank gets you first? 
s that the idea?” 


I’ll send your wife 


along with you. I can hire lawyers and © 
get myself off; you can’t keep a man © 


with money in jail. These three can’t © 
be found in the same language.” - 

“You wouldn’t send my wife, send a 
— to oe bo ‘ ES 

*You’re the one that’s opening the © 
way,” retorted Brand. a 

Bob clinched his fist and rushed for ~ 
Brand. Jane’s voice in the hall bidding ~ 
good-night to Mrs. Brand stopped him. 

“There she is now,’’ Bob informed 
him accusingly. 

“Are you going to tell her now?” — 
asked Brand. 

‘“‘Perhaps,” said Bob; then, struck by 
a sudden thought, he added: ‘‘Maybe 
you'd like to tell her.” 

“Maybe I would,” replied Brand with 
emphasis. 

Jane, radiant from her evening’s 
pleasure, rushed in with an affectionate ~ 
greeting to her husband and one of sur- = 
prise for Brand. She was lovelier than 
ever. Her chestnut hair seemed to house ~ 
new glints of golden glory; her face was 
fuller and rosier; her gray eyes were al- — 
most black from the excitement of the — 
evening. 3 

“Dick is here, Jane,” Bob told her, 
raising her hands to his lips. ‘‘He is up 
in the den. I am going up to talk to him. ~ 
Mr. Brand has something he wants to 
say to you.” 





-- EUGENE WALTER’S LATEST PLAY — 


' To-morrow will be time enough for 
' me to talk with Mrs. Reynolds,” fended 
_ Brand. 
| “TI think you would better talk to- 
| night,” Bob insisted. 
' Brand shrugged his shoulders. Fright- 
' ened, Jane looked after her husband as 
' he went slowly up the stairs. To her the 
' very hangings of the room seemed sur- 
- charged with disaster. Brand’s per- 
suasive manner 
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Bob. He is not the kind of a man to do- 
this sort of thing without something 
back of it. Good-night, sir.” 

“Tf that’s the way you want it,” 
answered Brand, doubt overcoming 
him for a second, “why good-night. But 
my advice to you is to make him take 
this money and behave himself. It is all 
enough to make a sane man sick. Good- 
night.” 

“Through your 





4 dropped from him 





like a cloak of de- 
- ciduous leaves. The 
brandy and the 
hysteria had done 
their worst with 
Bob, and Brand 
realized again that 
in this family the 





‘He should be the stronger, 
—the thing on which the wife 
should lean. It has always been 
that way. Her sin is his sin if he 
makes no effort to change things. 


chat yet?” called 
Bob 


“Yes,” . Brand 
called back. “And 
you can see me in 
the morning, Bob, 
if you want to, and 
your wife can tell 
you for just how 
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much.” 








one card he might 
safely play was the 
wife. And so he pulled himself together 
and prepared once more to play the wife 
against her husband. 

“Something’s wrong?” sobbed Jane, 
as the door of the den closed with a 
bang. ““Something’s happened. What is 
it? Tell me quickly.” 

Brand told her. He colored the tale, 
of course—colored it to suit his own 
needs and ends and aims and ideas. And 
then, when he had accused poor Bob of 
being drunkard, gambler, coward, cur, 
thief and general weakling, Mr. . John 
Brand informed Mrs. Robert Reynolds 
of her husband’s overdraft of ten thou- 
sand dollars, and with great magna- 
nimity told her he would care for it. 

“Because of Mrs. Brand’s fondness 
for you, Mrs. Reynolds,” said Mr. 
Brand urbanely, ‘‘I’ll square this thing 
at the bank. But I stop right there. And 
if he isn’t willing to do that, I wash my 
hands of the whole business. That’s 
your job, Mrs. Reynolds, and now it’s 
up to you. I’m losing my good sleep.” 

Jane swept from her daze to anger. 
Her love for Bob flared up as never be- 
fore. Brand’s abuse had kindled the 
wrong fires, but Jane concealed her real 
emotions well. 

“Then, Mr. Brand,” she replied with 
great politeness, ‘‘I wont keep you any 
longer. But remember that the first 


thing I must do is to get the truth from. 


“You know now, 

Jane,” choked Bob as Brand let himself 
out, “why I left you two together. I 
knew he’d say something to you and it 
might give me a line on what he is going 
to do. He twists the truth, Brand does, 
and I want to know what he told you.” 

“Everything, everything,” answered 
Jane. “—Your losses, your quarrel, 
that ten thousand dollar check, your 
demand for sixty thousand—he said 
he _ offered you ten for the overdraft 
—an ey 

““What excuse did he make to you for 
telling you this story?” asked Bob. 

“He said something about your men- 
tal state—that you were not open to 
argument or common sense—he—he 
called it a job I had to do.” 

“‘Ah,” scoffed Bob, “a job you had 
to do, eh? Do you believe all he said?” 

“You haven’t denied it—” began 


ane. 
A look in Bob's eyes stopped her. She 
went to him, put her hand tenderly on 
his shoulder and said: ‘‘ Bob, remember 
that first of all it must be our love—we 
mustn’t lose that, nor our confidence in 
each other.” 


x 


Bob asserted himself. Having thrown 
off the yoke of Brand’s influence before 
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“The dam,”’ he said. ‘‘The 
dam’s gone, Bob. Went at two 
o'clock this afternoon. The whole 
thing rushed right down the val- 
ley, taking everything with it. 
Hundreds are dead! ”’ 




















Brand, he now proceeded to cast it off 
before his wife. Jane, frightened both by 
Brand’s conversation and Bob’s frenzied 
hysteria, was convinced in spite of her- 
self. For the first time she realized what 
it all had meant. For the first time the 
woman looked into the naked ruins she 
had wrought. 

“Jane,” almost screamed Bob into her 
ear, “‘one word from you and I’ll be the 
worst quitter you ever ran up against. 
If I’m going to blackmail him—and 
that’s what it is—I’m not going to act 
under the supposition that it’s right or 
that it’s business or that it’s an opportu- 
nity. I’m going to make it plain black- 
mail, whether it’s for ten thousand or 
for sixty thousand—or not ask for a 
cent and face what’s coming to me. 
Either we’re crooks or we’re honest, and 
if we make up our minds to be crooks, 
let’s get all we can out of it. That’s the 
way I figure it.” 

Every minute the brandy was getting 
more into Bob’s brain. 

“Crooks, Bob!” cried the startled 
Jane. 

“Yes, crooks—that’s what I said,” 
replied Bob and collapsed into a chair. 

Jane knelt beside him, sobbing. 
**You’ve explained it all now, dear—yes 
you have,” said she. “But you should 
have explained it all this way to me 
seven years ago up-state, before we were 
married. I thought I knew you, but I 
find I’ve just been an outsider— and oh 
Bob, dear, how I have failed, how bit- 
terly have I failed to be the right sort of 
a wife.” 

She broke down in an agony that 
equaled that of the almost palsied man 
beside her. “Jane, my wife—” whis- 
pered Bob, but she evaded his out- 
stretched hand, and ran away to her 


Bob looked after her with wild passion 


in his eyes. Slowly this faded. He w 
over to the desk, unlocked a drawer a 
took out a revolver. He turned the 
cylinder carefully to be sure it was load. 
ed, and just as he dropped it into hig 
pocket, he felt Dick’s hand on his arm, 

“What are you doing, Bob,” asked 
Dick coolly. 

“Just going to walk down there a bi 
to meet Brand,’ lied Bob with braga- 
doccio. : 

“Can I trail along,” questioned Dick, 

“No, Dick,” refused Bob. “I’ve got 7 
something to do, and I’m going to do it © 
alone.” He made a rush for the door, but 7 
Dick was too quick for him. Bob found ~ 
both arms caught in a strenuous grasp, © 


He was dragged across the room, and | 


the revolver pulled from his pocket and ~ 
tossed back on the desk. a 
“No you don’t,” said Dick when he © 
had recovered his breath. 4 
‘Let me go, Dick Meade, damn you,” ~ 
blasphemed Bob. “I knew you’d do | 


that. I could see it in your eyes. Let me 4 
go. You don’t know what he’s done to 7 


me. You think you can stop me by tak- © 
ing that away, but I’ll do it anyway. I © 
will do it. I will doit with my hands.” 

Jane had heard the tumult. She was 7 
partially ready for bed. Now she 
stopped on the bottom stair, her long 


hair loosed, the folds of her dressing- ~~ 


gown falling around her like a gray 
mist. 


“Bob, Bob, dear,’”’ she called. “Oh = 


Bob, my boy, my husband, come here, © 


Oh, sweetheart, it is all my fault, I know ~ 


now; I am the one to blame; it is all my 7 


fault, all mine.” 


She tried to draw him to her bosom, © 


but Bob with a groan collapsed and fell © 
in a shivering heap at her feet. 4 

Jane rose to the situation with unex- © 
pected strength. She was quite calm, 7 
dry-eyed, now that the first flush of © 
worry had passed. Dick took charge of ~ 


everything, and with the help of the ~ 


butler carried Bob to bed. They sent for | 
a doctor and a nurse, and Bob, well | 
dosed with morphia, went to sleep. It — 
was early dawn before Dick left the — 
house. He had to go into the city, he — 
explained. Jane wondered if he was — 
going to see what could be done about 
the bank and the overdraft. ; 





EUGENE WALTER’S LATEST PLAY 


All the next day the poor woman 


| lived in fright. With a woman’s ignor- 


' ance of business conventions, she start- 
- ed at every sound, expecting to find 
each ring at the bell a summons with 
police accompaniment to drag Bob away 
to jail. She was wan-eyed, weary, when 
the twilight fell; and she sat down before 
the luxurious fire in the great hall more 


| F from habit than from any sense of what 


she was doing. 

At seven o’clock the nurse left. Mr. 
Reynolds did not need her any more, so 
the prim accents of her professional 
voice informed Jane. 

She saw the nurse to the door and 
turned to go for the broth that had been 
recommended for Bob. She felt rather 
than saw his presence. She looked up. 
In a scarlet dressing gown that made 
him appear ghastly, she saw Bob stand- 
ing by the table. 

“Bob, dear, dearest,” she remon- 
strated as she hurried to him. ‘You 
shouldn’t have got up. I was just going 
to you.” 

“No, I’m coming down to talk with 
you, dear,’’ Bob insisted. He sank grate- 
fully into the pillows Jane arranged for 
him in the big leather chair. ‘‘God bless 
Dick,” murmured Jane. ‘‘He has gone 
back to town. Dear, he was so kind.” 
' “Yes, God bless Dick,” repeated her 
husband. ‘‘And God bless you too, 
dear.” 

There in the firelight they made over 
the romance of their lives. It was con- 
fession and mutual recrimination to- 
gether with patience and forbearance 
and trust and hope and a fixed desire on 
the part of both to get back to that 
peace which comes only from righteous 
living and unstained honor. 

“But there’ll be no more hiding be- 
hind a wife’s back, dear,” said Bob, 
firmly. “I’m going to make a clean 
breast of it, but I’m going alone now to 
the end, and I’m just wondering when 
that will be.’ 

“No, I couldn’t stand it that way, 
Bob,” sobbed Jane. “I too was to 
blame. I couldn’t stand it. I’dkillmyself.” 

“Why Jane, Jane, dearest,” whis- 
pered Bob. He rose to his feet and drew 
her erect and folded her in his arms in 
an embrace of silent sorrow. 








‘“‘Murder?”’ repeated Brand. 
“‘Why, that dam went under 
because of unprecedented high 
That’s an act of God”’ 


water. 




















The maid brought in a special de- 
livery letter. She stepped back at sight 


of the evident grief of the pair before _ 


her, but Jane, who had caught sight of 
her, summoned her to enter. 

“It is from Brand,’’ announced Jane 
as she tore open the envelope. “Here, 
read it.” 

Bob’s eye swept the paper. Then he 
tossed it on the floor. ‘‘ Yes,” he sneered, 
“it’s as I thought. He’s paid that ten 
thousand overdraft at the bank; he’s 
paid it to protect himself. He didn’t 
dare take a chance with me. You can’t 
beat him at that game, you certainly 
can’t.” 

“But Bob,” cried Jane in an ecstasy 
of relief, “now you’re free and it’s been 
done; and we had nothing to do with it 
and now we can start all over again and 
—oh Bob, don’t look at me that way, 
dear; just take me in your arms for a 
moment and tell me it is all right and 
that we can do as we did before—go on 
and be happy, and—”’ 

Bob caressed her sadly. He seemed 
to be taking himself mentally to task 
for a hurt that he was about to put 
upon her. Then he answered with feel- 
ing, “Jane, people, you know, people 
can’t go wrong day after day without—” 

The bell interrupted them. Jane and 
her husband exchanged a glance of 


“Maybe,” quavered Bob, “maybe 


Brand lied 
come now—”’ 

“Oh, to take you!” screamed Jane, 
and she wound him in her arms. 


XI 


Dick Meade, pale and unsteady, 
found them trembling in each other’s 
arms when two minutes later he fol- 
lowed the maid into the hall. 


again. Maybe they’ve 
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“Glad to see you up, Bob,” he said 
with a choke in his voice. “‘ Now listen 
to me, listen carefully. The Lusitania 
sails at one o’clock to-morrow morning. 
I have your tickets here. Get to- 
gether what things you'll want, and I’ll 

‘arrange to get you both on board quiet- 
ly and under other names.” 
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“Men and women and children—n 
and women and children,” Bob kept re- 
peating over and over again. “‘Oh 
God! Oh my God! And I killed them, [> 
killed them.” . 
Brand burst into the room. 4 
“Go, for God’s sake, and quick,” he © 
shouted. ‘‘I’ve the letters of 





“ Away—why—where— 


credit here and some ready © 





what—” Bob stammered. 
Jane covered her aching 
eyes with her hands. 

““Bob—Bob, old boy—” 
Dick began and stopped. 

Bob pulled himself to- 
gether. His voice rang out 
clearly. 


“Come on, Dick; I’m them.” 








**Men and 
women and 
children,’’ Bob 
kept repeating. 
‘And I killed 
them—I killed 


money—there’s hell to pay, ~ 
Get to Belgium—I’ll com. ~ 
municate with you at Brus. — 
sels. Here’s your tickets.” 


” said Dick quietly. 
“Well by God,” said | 
Brand, looking at Dick © 
with something akin to ad- — 











ready: what is it?” 


miration, “you’ve got some 





Dick drew a long breath. 

“The dam,” he said. ‘‘The dam’s 
gone, Bob. Went under at two o’clock 
this afternoon. The whole thing rushed 
right down the valley taking everything 
with it. Hundreds are dead—here!” 
He thrust an evening paper into Bob’s 
shaking hands. “‘I just happened to get 
this. I seldom buy papers, but I just 
saw this and then I myself—there’s no 
real report yet about the cause, except 
that they say the material wasn’t up 
to standard. Now it’s only a matter of 
hours before they find out where the 
weakness was—the cement—you see, 
Bob. And then—then—” 

. Bob was rigid with horror. Jane had 
not yet realized what it all meant. 

“‘How many,” asked Bob in a steady, 
hard tone. “‘ How many lost their lives?” 

“No one knows yet, of course,” Dick 
answered. “All these first reports are 
exaggerated. Telephone and telegraph 
communications are cut off for a while. 
Some refugees got to the hills, but I’m 
afraid—”’ 

“Men and women and—children—” 
Bob sank on the divan with the hope- 
lessness of shame full upon him. 

Thought of self-preservation had 
come to Jane. 

“Bob,” she said, “I'll start now to 
get the things ready. Dick, how soon 
should we start?” 

“Don’t lose any time—there’s no 
safety here,” Dick urged her. “Come, 
Bob, brace up!” 


sense after all.” 

“It might interest you to know, — 
Brand, that I’m not going,” said Bob 
determinedly. “I’m going to stay right 7 
here and make a clean breast of it. If © 
anybody is going to pack his duds and 
go on the Lusitania, you'd better be the ~~ 
one to be about it.” 

*T’ll send your wife to prison, and you 
too,” threatened Brand. “You know 
what prison does to men, Reynolds— _ 
breaks ’em, body and mind and soul? 
Well, it’s three times as hard on women, 

I may have to go, though I doubt it, but 
I’ll send your wife and you anyway, and 
perhaps this newspaper friend of yours 


“Bob,” said Jane, who still held him 
in her embrace, “I'll go if it’s neces- 
sary. I’m not afraid. I'll do anything 
you say. I’m not afraid, dear. I’m not 
afraid!” 

“Bob,” begged Dick. ‘‘You’ve got to. 
think of Jane; you’ve just got to.” 

“‘The thing’s done and we can’t undo 
it,”’ said Brand. “‘Let me get you away, 
Bob, and we'll pull through.” 

“Do you think with all your money. 
and lawyers and the rest of the pull, 
that you are ever going to square 
murder?’ asked Bob. 

“Murder?” repeated Brand. ‘Why, 
that dam went under because of-un- — 
precedented high water. Murder? That’s 
an act of God. That’s our position, 
and we stick to it. Murder be — 
damned!” 
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“You heard what I said,’ insisted 
Bob. ‘‘ Murder!” 

“By God,” swore Brand, “‘you’d 
preach away your life and liberty and 
hers too, for a handful of Dagoes and 
Polocks—men and women and children 
—nothing! Bah! Come on: do you go or 
do you lay down? God 
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thing on which the wife should lean. It 
has always been that way. It must al- 
ways be. Her sin is his sin if he makes 
no effort to change things, no protest 
when he knows—and I didn’t, Jane. 
Jane, dearest, I’ve decided one thing, 
and that is that the time has not come 
for you to waste the rest of 





brought the water there, not 


your life up there, in deg- 





you or me.” 

“Bob, old man, Bob,” 
pleaded Dick. He could 
only see Jane in prison. 
Dick knew in that minute 
that he loved his friend’s 
wife and would love her 
hopelessly yet truly all his 


life, even though her whole cide”’ 





‘*Send an 
officer to the 
Reynolds house 
on Berkeley 
Avenue. It’s 
a case of sui- 


radation and misery. I’ve 
found a way out for both of 
us and—” 

“What is it, dear?” Jane 
asked him fearfully. 

“T’ll let you know, dar- 
ling,” he told her. ‘‘ Kiss 
me—there, that is good. I 
have loved you always and 











heart was Bob’s. 





it will always be that way. 





Boblooked straight ahead 
into the fire. He set his lips and thought 
hard, and then he said very calmly: 

“Will you both step out and let me 
speak to my wife for a minute in 

rivate?” 

“All right, but be quick about it,” 
commanded Brand. 

“Wait here just a minute, Jane,” Bob 
begged of his wife, as he led her to 
the divan. ‘‘ Just a little minute. Then 
I'll tell you.” He kissed her fondly. 
-“Jane dear, I’ve always loved you 
more than anything in my life. To- 
night, when you took that stand you 
did before Brand, I loved you more than 
I thought it was possible for a man to 
care for a woman—it was wonderful—”’ 

“No, dear, it was just my love,” 
sobbed Jane,—“just the only thing I 
could do. I am your wife, dear; remem- 
ber that. It was I who did the leading 
into the wrong places, and not you.” 

“No, darling,” Bob insisted, ‘‘when a 
man does that, no one but himself is to 
blame. He should be the stronger—the 


Let me go now, dear, a 
minute—I want to send just one tele- 
phone message.” 

Jane, overcome by the misery of it all, 
did not comprehend Bob’s meaning. 
Listlessly she watched him cross the 
room to the telephone. He took down 
the receiver gently and in a low voice 
said, ‘‘Give me 3100 Spring.” The num- 
ber meant nothing to her. Numbly she 
listened as if he were afar away. She 
heard him say: “Hello—3100 Spring? 
Connect me with the 47th—yes, please. 
Hello—47th? Yes, send a man to 666 
Berkeley Road. It’s a suicide. Quick.” 

““Bob,” screamed Jane, comprehend- 
ing at last. ‘“Bob—you don’t mean— 
God—good God!” 

She was quick but he was the quicker. 
He was to have his way now at the end, 
after all. Jane was but halfway across 
the distance between them when the 
report of the pistol rang out. Bob had 
pressed the muzzle close to his temple; 
he had aimed true. And he fell over, 
limp, silent—dead. 





Can 
Tell 


You 
Me? 


An old actress, with forty-five 
years of stage life behind her, 
asks a number of interesting 
and illuminating questions 
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) AM a bewildered old lady. 
] What the theatrical profes- 
sion is coming to I am ata 
loss to understand. The whole situation 
nowadays seems to me chaotic and dis- 
concerting. Have I outlived my time 
and generation so thoroughly and com- 
pletely that I am unable to comprehend, 
grasp and understand the present day 
‘methods? Have I, unconsciously and 
unknowingly, fallen into a disgruntled 
old age, becoming peevish and fretful, 
because things seem so different to me 
now? I would give a great deal to 
know, for I am, indeed, a bewildered 
old lady. 

For exactly forty-five years I have 
been a professional actress, and I glory 
and pride myself in that fact. I revere 
my profession; I look upon it with re- 
spect and admiration; I would not, if 
I could, exchange places with anyone, 
yet during the past few years a seem- 
- ing spirit of discontent has come upon 
me, a somewhat inexplicable attitude 
which leaves me in a state of asking 
myself, “What’s the matter with you, 
anyway?” And I wonder if anybody 
can tell me? 

Admittedly, we are living in an age 
of progression; everything and every- 
body keeps moving forward; even un- 
consciously we grow and develop from 
day to day. But it does seem to me that 





the theatrical profession is galloping ~ 
ahead with such giant strides, overleap- 
ing the hurdles of convention and set 
standards, that goodness only knows 
where it is going to end. 

Naturally enough, during a career as 
lengthy as mine, a great many changes 
are bound to come about, and, I am 
free to confess, most of those in the 
stage world have been for the better, 
have tended towards the actor’s com- 
fort and security. We no longer have 
those dreadful “wing sets,” with their 
drafty sides which circulated a current 
of air similar to Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains. In almost all theatres now, save 
in one or two very remote communities, 
the dressing-rooms are both light and 
comfortable, in wide contrast to what 
they used to be. Those fearful gas foot- 
lights, where a swish of your skirts 
might send you into kingdom come, 
have given place to the wonderful elec- 
tric bulbs. The stages are well-heated, 
clean and well-kept, and the actor’s 
comfort generally is far greater than 
what it was formerly. 

No, it is not this that bothers! me, 
for I know it to be a splendid sign of 
the times, the natural and only-to-be- 
expected evolution. What I am chiefly 
concerned about nowadays is where our 
future great actors are coming from, 
and what has become of the spirit of 
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bon camaraderie which formerly per- 
vaded the region back of “the rag”— 
though, of course, in this age nobody 
calls it that any more; no, ladies and 
gentlemen, we now give it the correct 
and legitimate title of “the curtain.” 
Indeed, I expect any day to hear the 
flies referred to as “top stage,” or 
something equally ridiculous, and the 
hand properties to become “auxiliary 
adjuncts to the action.” Why, I haven’t 
learned yet not to laugh when I 
hear the supers spoken of as “extra 
people.” 

I began my stage career in 1867, in 
the day when stock companies flour- 
ished all over the country, when trav- 
eling combinations were a thing un- 
known and when the few star actors 
had earned a legitimate right to the title. 
My age was seventeen at the time, and 
I started out, right here in New York 
City, as a super at the Bowery Theatre. 
What a wealth of memories that period 
brings back to me and what a lot of 
mames crowd themselves upon me— 
those who were reigning New York 
favorites then. At the Bowery, William 
H. Whalley and Mrs. W. G. Jones were 
most popular, while over at Niblo’s 
Garden the city was quite mad about 
“The Black Crook,” at that day the 
sensation of its kind. A few of the 
other great New York favorites then 
were Edwin Forrest, James H. Hack- 
ett, Edwin Booth, William J. Florence, 
Lester Wallack, Mrs. D. P. Bowers, Lu- 
cille Western, Mrs, John Wood, Rose 
Eytinge, Fanny Herring, the Worrell 
sisters, and Janauschek, who that year 
made her American début, acting in 
German. 

Well, to resume my personal narra- 
tive, I remained at the Bowery Thea- 
tre a year or two, playing an occasional 
small part. After this, for at least the 
mext ten years, I drifted from city to 
city, chiefly those in the East, and built 
up quite a nice little reputation for my- 
self as an actress of ingénue roles, a 
few of my most popular ones being Julia 
‘Melville in “The Rivals” (which part 
Mr. Jefferson dropped from his version 
of this play), Maria in “The School for 
Scandal,” Cicely Homespun in “The 
Heir-at-Law,” Grace Harkaway in 
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“London Assurance,” Polly Eccles in — 
“Caste. ”’Constance Neville in “She 

Stoops to Conquer,” Clara Oddington 

in “Look Before You Leap,” Olivia in 

“Twelfth Night,” Bianca in “The Tam- 

ing of the Shrew,” and Hero in “Much 

Ado About Nothing.” 

Then came a much shorter period in 
leading parts, about four years alto- 
gether, which I divided between two 
cities, and I look back with keen delight 
upon this period of my life. Oh, but it 
was hard work though, hard work and 
very small pay. Think of it, within a 
period of six days I played Ophelia, 
Desdemona, Beatrice, Lady Teazle, Le- 
titia Hardy, and Pauline, not one of 
which I had ever played before. Dur- 
ing my stage career I have played up- 
ward of two thousand réles, the names 
of many of which have long ago escaped 
me. Yes, and what is more, I take great 
pride in saying that I have played 
Ophelia to Booth’s Hamlet and Portia 
to Barrett’s Shylock. Although many 
actors of the present generation are 
prone to guy and jeer at the actress who 
makes such a claim, it gives me a keen 
pleasure to be able to do so. 

About the middle ’80’s, with the sys- 
tem of the old stock companies rapidly 
dying out, I readjusted myself to the 
new order of things and for six years 
was leading woman in various travel- 
ing organizations. Then I stepped into 
mature and old woman réles, with- 
out much regret, I can say truth- 
fully, for I missed the old stock 
régime; and here I have remained ever 
since, 

It will not be very difficult for you 
to guess my age; it is plainly enough 
indicated here, and the knowledge of 
my sixty-two years gives me a very 
comfortable feeling. Just why, I cannot 
exactly explain. But I seem so definite- 
ly settled in my little groove, and there 
is small likelihood of anything disturb- 
ing the even course of my career. I am 
eagerly looking forward to the day of 
my retirement, but more of that anon, 
I haven’t the slightest doubt that my | 
life, as viewed from the outside, is — 
typical of the woman of the theatre, | ° 
she of the rank and file, whose career 
has been far removed from greatness, 
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yet who never quite admits that, even 
to herself. One’s individual successes, 
even though scored in the smaller 
towns, are so likely to take on a greater 
importance than they really merit. 

To frankly announce that I have 
been married four times may cause Mrs. 
Grundy to elevate her eyebrows a bit, 
but it doesn’t seem to me such an.amaz- 
ing thing. To allow just a moment’s 
levity—half of my marriages have been 
successful! When I was nineteen, I 
married my first husband, who was an 
actor playing heavy roles in the same 
‘ stock company as myself. He was twen- 

ty years older than I, and he represented 
in my eyes all that was strong and won- 
derful in manhood. It was not long 
after our marriage that I learned he 
was unfaithful to me, and, though I 
~eondoned his offenses time after time, I 
finally had to divorce him. 

My second venture was a brief one 
only three months in all, when I was 
left a widow. He was scarcely more 
than a boy; I was several years his 
senior, and we had planned such a hap- 
py summer together, when immediately 
at the close of the season (oh, yes, he 
was an actor, too) he was stricken with 
typhoid fever and never recovered. 

1 can never speak of my third hus- 
band withovt laughing: he was such a 
useless, good-for-nothing specimen of 
humanity, He was the laziest man I 
ever knew, thoughtful and considerate 
to.a fault, but wholly incapable .of sup- 
porting himself, not to mention a wife. 
He was never in an engagement, except 
those I got for him, and the responsi- 
bilities of life slipped from his shoul- 
ders with complete ease. I stood it as 
long as I could, and I don’t believe he 
was ever more surprised in his life than 
the day he was served with divorce 
papers. 

I have been married to my present 
husband for twenty years, and I don’t 
believe either of us have had a regret all 
during that time. Like his predecessors, 
he is an actor, and though we have 
never managed but one season to obtain 
a joint engagement, which means both 
of us playing in the same company, we 
always spend our summer vacations to- 
gether, and whenever we chance to be 


playing near one another we spend ~ 


Sundays together, too. 

But, dear me, I seem suddenly to 
have wandered into rather a personal, 
intimate path, though my reason for 
doing so was to show a side to the play- 
er’s life of which a great deal is 
spoken and very little known. I assure 
you I am not an advocate of the matri- 
monial habit, but my self-respect de- 
manded my two divorces, the second 
of which would probably never have 
come about at all had my second hus- 
band lived. Yet, when all is said and 
done, I consider that my life has been 
a very happy one. 

I believe I started out in this article 
with the assertion that it was difficult 
to foresee our future famous actors, 
and I shall stand by this statement as.a 
firm conviction. I haven’t rubbed el- 


bows with the theatrical profession for | 


forty-five years for nothing, and, being 
a fairly observant person, I have seen 
the most extraordinary changes come 
about during the past twelve years or 
so, I became an actress because it was 
expected of me from earliest babyhood, 
my parents both being players, and they 
were not only willing, but quite deter- 
mined, that I should follow ‘in their 
footsteps. I lived wholly in a theatrical 
atmosphere and the region behind the 
scenes was as familiar to me as my own 
bedroom. 

But you wont find many beginners 
on the stage of that type now. No, in- 
deed, the young players of either sex 
to-day come from good, comfortable, 
homes, well-bred, well-mannered young 
creatures—but with scarcely a ray of 
real dramatic talent about them. They 
haven’t what I call an instinct for the | 
stage. Often enough they are college 
graduates, very well educated, can talk 
most glibly and fluently of such modern 
playwrights as Shaw, Wilde, Gals- 
worthy, Brieux, and Bernstein, but 
their smug self-consciousness and self- 
satisfaction make poor actors of them. 

They have neither pliability nor 
adaptability; they know exactly what 
“the mental attitude’ toward their 
scenes should be, and they defy any- 
body to teach them anything. They 
flounder around as best they may, being 





CAN YOU 
wholly contemptuous of such a thing as 
stage technique—“What has technique 
to do with acting, anyway ?”’—and be- 
cause of their youth and good appear- 
ance they manage to find employment. 
But sooner or later they reach the end 
of their tether. 

At the first rehearsal of a play in 
which I recently appeared, the ingénue 
role was played by a pretty, blond lit- 
tle girl, vivacious and attractive, with 
a most engaging personality. I had 
mever heard of her, but that did not 
surprise me. Unfortunately she opened 
the play, and when the stage manager 
called out, “Miss Brown, you come on 
from the left upper entrance and im- 
mediately take the stage,”—well, never 
shall I forget the look of blank dismay 
which passed over that girl’s face, She 
was wholly at a loss, and stumbled on 
the stage from the right first entrance, 
advancing about a foot toward center, 
and there she stood rooted. To make 
a long story short, the rehearsal was 
delayed a half hour while the patient 
stage director instructed the girl in the 
elementary rules of her profession. 

Which reminds me of another re- 
hearsal episode between quite an experi- 
enced actress—though a bad one !—and 
one of our leading male stars, notorious 
for his bad temper. He was endeavor- 
ing to show her how to play a certain 
scene, one in which she was quite hope- 
less, and he raged and stormed and 
bellowed at her in a dreadful manner, 
though at the same time conveying just 
the meaning he wanted. Instead of pay- 
ing any attention to him, she merely 
turned to a group of us, standing at the 
side, and remarked, “Oh, he’s such a 
dear fellow and doesn’t really mean half 
the things he says.” 

In the very company in which I have 
been playing this past season there was 
a young girl, fresh from a dramatic 
school, who said to me one day, quite 
casually, “Oh, the modern drama places 
such restrictions upon acting that I feel 
my talent would have its best outlet in 
the Greek drama, the tragedies of 
Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes!” I verily believe the minx 
rattled off these names because she 
thought I had never heard of them. 
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That’s another exasperating side to 
these young people; they have such a 
profound contempt for old actors; they 
either treat us as antiquarians or else 
with an elaborate, kindly deference, as 
much as to say, “Poor old soul, we 
might as well tolerate her, for she means — 
well at any rate.” If they could only 
know how I am laughing at them most 
of the time! 

And the young boys that are overrun- 
ning the stage nowadays—nice, clean, 
likable boys, but every single one of 
them seems to regard acting as a lark, 
not as a business or profession. They 
dress in the very latest fashion (why, 
if one of them accidentally forgot and 
buttoned the bottom button on his 
waistcoat, he would be ostracized for all 
time). They always know the most re- 
cent word in stage scandal, have a very 
wide acquaintance with people both in 
and out of the profession, and are thor- 
oughly bright, neat, trim young cubs— 
but I have yet to find a single future 
Edwin Booth,;“or even an E. H. Soth- 
ern, among them. 

There has recently come about th 
most extraordinary tendency among 
our young players to disguise the fact, 
to cover up any slight appearance of 
their being members of the theatrical 
profession, Now I am not one to advo- 
cate the caricature idea of the actor, 
with his attenuated, cadaverous person; 
long hair and frayed fur garments; nor 
do I approve of carrying one’s make-up 
box into hotels, street cars, and other 
public places. But surely acting is a le- 
gitimate, dignified profession—at least 
one can make it individually so—and I 
cannot see why one should shudder and 
turn pale, look furtive and alarmed 
when there is the least suggestion in a 
public place that you are a follower of 
Thespis or Melpomene. 

Then you must never talk “shop,” 
you know, for it seems to be bad form 
nowadays, You can talk about anything 
else under the sun except the one sub- 
ject in which you are. most interested. 
Personally, I havenever yet encountered 
a group of singers, artists, musicians, 
writers, or even people in the commer- 
cial world, when they didn’t-hold forth 
almost exclusively upon the topic about 
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_ which they knew most. But for a group 
of players to speak about actors and 
acting—well, it is not the thing to do 
nowadays, and that’s all there is to it. 
It seems to me that actors no longer 
have that spirit. of friendliness and 
goodfellowship which once character- 
ized their kind. They have a. sort of 
aloofness now, a sense of personal ex- 
clusiveness, which is vastly amusing to 
me. I come of a long line of theatrical 
stock, people who were at home in the 
green-room, not the drawing-room, and 
I’m just as proud as if I were descend- 
ed from kings. I almost choked the 
other day on a Broadway street car 
when an actress said to me, sadly 
wagging her pretty, intelligent head, 
“Oh, it has been a dreadful season pro- 
fessionally, but delightful socially.” 
Where are the good old-fashioned 
actors anyway? I don’t of course mean 
old-fashioned in method, but those of 
yesterday who were actors in heart and 
spirit? Call ’°em vagabonds, if you like, 
at least way down deep they were 
genuine, honest men and women, with 


a thoroughly earnest, worthy purpose 


before them, and they had firm convic- 
tions and were unafraid. 

But these elegant, finished creatures 
of this age, with their talk about tem- 
perament, and. their social obligations, 
and whether they should be seen going 
here or there, or with this person or 
that, are a species new and strange to 
me. They prattle a good deal about cor- 
rect form and good usage—and I verily 
believe they would die before theycould 
bring themselves to drink beer out of a 
tin bucket, provided they even drank 
beer at all. Yes, quite so, but just ask 
one of these punctilious young people 
to recite Marc Antony's oration from 
“Julius Cesar” or, one of the opposite 
sex, to see what she can do with Her- 
mione’s speeches in the trial scene from 
“The Winter’s Tale.” The result will 
probably show you an old actress’ point 
of view. 

Possibly because I am no longer 
young and now feel that I have a good 
deal of business sense, I am more and 
more amazed at the reckless extrava- 
gance of actors of thepresent day. They 
seem to have no thought of the future, 


of what is to become of them in their 


old age, and they maintain a standard © 


of living which is nothing short of mad 
recklessness. A little girl in the com- 
pany with me last season, earning forty- 
five dollars a week, was at a loss to 
know how she could save a part of her 
salary, but it was clear enough to me 
when she said,“Even with the strictest 
economy, eating but two meals a day, I 


‘simply cannot live on a cent less than 


thirty-five dollars a week, and that only 
for my barest expenses.” Of course 
she had to live at the best hotels, with 
a private bath, so I did not see the use 
of telling her that I stopped at a regu- 
lar chain of boarding-houses and small. 
hotels, from Boston to San Francisco, 
always within a weekly rate of twenty- 
five dollars. No, instead, I commiserated 
with her—said it was a hard problem. 

Probably she would not have under- 
stood at all if I had told her that 
through my economy, and that of my 
husband, with a small sacrifice here and 
a slight deprivation there, we were sav- 
ing up enough money to retire from the 
stage a few years hence, and hoped to 
spend the closing years of our lives in 
quiet, peace and comfort, probably at 
some little out-of-the-way place, either 
down on Long Island or somewhere 
along the Jersey coast. Certainly I have 
no desire to be “the grand old lady of 
the stage,” and if I can retire, let us 
say at the end of fifty years behind the 
footlights, I shall consider myself very. 
fortunate, that I have not given up a 
few luxuries in vain. I shall steal away 
very quietly, with no announcement of 
any sort, for my career has been a sin- 
gularly modest and inconspicuous one, 
and, aside from my really intimate 
friends, no one will miss me. I already 
have my eye on a pretty little cottage 
on Long Island. My husband and I 
have worked with this end in view 
all of our married life and, as the 
stage seems to grow more and more 
unlike the profession in which I have 
spent all my days, I shall be happy, 
very happy, when the hour comes for 
both of us to leave it. I have been awill- 
ing, enthusiastic worker these past for- 
ty-five years and, with five years more, 
I feel I shall have earned my rest. 





WVhen an Actress’ 
Daughter “Grows Up’ 


? 


Here is a short story of the 
stage, “MOTHER LOVE,” which 
shows the struggle between ambi- 
tion and the maternal instinct 


=by= 
GERTRUDE BROOKE HAMILTON 


JETWEEN Lucile and Milton 
Murray there existed a 
friendship of long standing, 
a practical friendship, unmarred by 
glamour or illusions. 

Therefore, it was to Milton Murray 
that Lucile turned one winter’s even- 
ing when a pinkish little envelope in 
her mail brought her appalling news. 
She handed him the envelope, lifting 
her brows in mock despair. “Read the 
letter inside,” she said, “and pity me— 
an actress of whom the critics kindly 
write, ‘a charming player of the 
younger generation.’ ” 

He read the note aloud: 





Darling-mother-I-haven’t-seen-for-five-years! 
I am going to run away from this poky 
boarding school. Of course I am coming 
straight to you, to go on the stage. I am 
cag now. I ought to begin my career. 
This will reach you Saturday in Bridge- 
port. Expect me at the theatre after 
the night performance. 

ours, 
ROSALIE. 
P.S. I am simply dippy over your lead- 
ing man, Milton Murray. His pictures 
are too sweet for pa a as 
— as yours, my beautiful,sweet 
i 


_“Tsn’t that dreadful?” Lucile ques- 
tioned. “A daughter of eighteen!—a 
sentimental, impulsive daughter !’” 
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“It’s surprising,” he admitted. “What 
are you going to do with her?” 

“Do? Why, send her back, of 
course.” His question seemed so ab- 
surd that Lucile laughed—but the — 
laughter was cut by apprehension, 
What could she do, straining every 
sinew to reach a higher place in her’ 
profession, with a girl like Rosalie, a 
girl of eighteen? 

Once Lucile had enjoyed two years 
of marital happiness, which had ended 
in early widowhood, and had left her 
with a baby girl—Rosalie. Lucile had 
placed Rosalie with relatives, and, later, 
in a convent school, from which had 
come adoring little letters. Hurried and 
harassed by an arduous life, Lucile had 
skimmed over the letters and then 
thrown them away. Rosalie had played 
a minor part in her calculations: to her 
work she had given the best in her— 
her fire, her enthusiasm, her zeal. Now, 
the goal was almost in sight; more 
brilliant Stardom was the matter of a 
few short seasons. 

Suddenly realizing that Milton Mur- 
ray was looking at her curiously, with 
a touch of humor in his face, she 
shrugged, “Isn’t it silly? Isn’t it unbe- 
lievable? Rosalie eighteen! Rosalie 
with a career! Rosalie ‘dippy’ over you! 
Oh, don’t look virtuous, and paternal! 
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Nor don’t dismiss the matter with one 
of your inexplicable smiles, Consider 
the situation. Pity me! Pity me!” 

The humor im his-faece deepened to.a 
question. “Are youw to be pitied; Lu- 
-cile?” He. stared down at the pinkish 
little envelope. “Are you really to be 
pitied?” Then he returned the envelope 
to her. 

She grimaced. “To train the young 
idea to shoot, and, at the same time; 
keep up an illusion of youth and 
sprightliness— doesn’t that. demand 
pity? You know, I haven't seen Ro- 
salie for five years; I’ve played the 
Pacific coast steadily during that time. 
I imagine, from this sentimental‘ effu+ 
sion, that Rosalie has reached the age 
of follies and flirtations—Heigho, here’s 
the stage door.” 


Immediately after: the: first :act,: Lu-: 


eile sent her maid to the railroad sta- 
tiom' to... meeti. Rosalie; but. it. was. not 
until the. performance. had. ended and 
she was: again in.street gown, that. the 
door .of. her. dressing-room. opened. and 
Rosalie rushed in and fell. upon her 
: mother’s.neck,. crying: 

“Dear,. darling: mumsie!. Are you 
very angry. with. me for running away? 
Oh, I’m: glad! glad !.to:see you!” 

Lucile unclasped the. arms,. noting 
- with .a.. vague.-chill. the. pretty face—a 
baby face, yet-unfamiliar with its young 
mouth, wide. hazel eyes and. halo of 
red-brown hair. “I am angry,” she 
said, “so angry that I’m going to send 
you back to. the convent to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Mother!” The. cry. was tragic. “Oh, 
Mother, don’t. do. that! I’m _ sick of 
school:. I’m. sick .of. the. life there. And 
I’m. not. half.so inexperienced as I look. 
My. chum’s cousin. knew a: chorus girl 
—she; the chorus girl, told my. chum’s 
cousin. all. about. the stage, and my 
chum. told. me—and you wont be able 
to shock me, darling mumsie.; not even 
if you.do a. ballet. dance on top of a 
wine. bottle!” 

Amazed,. Lucile. measured the little 
figure. with .a. glance,. and. replied: 
“Your ideas:..seem . standing. on their 
heads,. but. this.is. no. place to straighten 
them:. You'd better put on. your. gloves 
again and fasten your coat.” 
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With a regretful look toward the 


dressing-table, piled with the mysteries ~ 


of a mysterious art, Rosalie obediently 
followed her: mother: from the room. 
In the sane: moment the opposite dress- 
ing-room door opened, and Milton 


Murray came out. Lucile would have § 


gone om with’ a brief nod, had not Ro- 
salie halted, obviously expectant of an 
introduction. 

Murray quickly joined them. 

“Don’t rush to offer me masculine 
protection,. Murray,” Lucile laughed, * 
“T’ve gone back to the hotel unpro- 
tected nights innumerable.” Then, to 
Rosalie: “Rosalie, this is Mr, Murray 
——Milten:Murray. On the stage, a fasci- 
nating hero; off the stage—” She 
waved a mocking hand toward him. 
“Behold !” 

What: Rosalie: beheld seemed to 
make her breathless; she clasped her 
hands, .blushed rapturously, and stam- 
mered, “Oh, Mr, Murray, the girls at 
school’ are crazy about your acting. 
And I,”—she lifted’ shy eyes to his;— 
“I think you—just as wonderfut off 
the stage.” 

“Heavens!” Lucile caught Rosalie’s 
arm. “Child, don’t. turn his head!’” 

“Or steal my heart,” laughed Mur- 
ray, giving’ Lucile a quizzical glance, 
yet. evidently touched by this ingenu- 
ous admiration. 

It was then that Lucile drew Rosalie 
on, across the stage, where scenery was 
being” hoisted aloft and “properties” 
were being placed, down a narrow~al- 
ley-way, through the stage door, to the 
street. There she turned. steady eyes on 
Rosalie’s face,.and searched it as they 
passed: under. the glare of a street.light. 
“What have you ' learned: in: the con- 
vent?” she questioned. “Anything” ex- 
cept. foolishness?” And then, before 
Rosalie had time to answer, “The idea 


of your thinking of a career, child; 7 


why, you'd be like a snowflake caught 
up. by. the wind—you’d whirl, and 
twirl, and- sparkle: for a second ;. and, 
then; you’d—melt.” 

She laughed; and something im her 
laughter, perhaps.its unconscious. con- 
tempt, seemed to startle Rosalie. She 
pulled away from her mother, looking 
up at her with incrédulous eyes, and 
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then, as suddenly, 
clinging to her 
arm and gasping: 

“Oh, Mother, 
don’t send me 
back! Maybe I am 
babyish. But I'll 
grow up, Mother— 
I'll slave to grow 
u fe 

“That’s the last 
thing I want you 
to do, Rosalie.” 

They had by 
this time reached 
the hotel. Lucile’s 
maid, following 
directions from 
her mistress, had 
engaged a room 
adjoining Lucile’s 
for Rosalie; and 
after they had 
taken off their 
wraps, Lucile 
opened the door 
between the two 
rooms and told 
Rosalie that the 
call was for half- 
past seven in the 
morning and that 
she must get as 
much rest as pos- 
sible after her all- - 
day journey, with 





LUCILE DREW ROSALIE ON, ACROSS THE STAGE 








still another jour- 
ney ahead of her. 

Rosalie eyed the other room reluc- 
tantly. “Oh, Mother, mayn’t I sleep 
here ?” 

“Not possibly.” Lucile began to pull 
the hairpins from her hair, “Both of 
us must be up early, and both of us 
need our rest.” 

Halfway across the room, Rosalie 
faltered. “Mother, please let me sleep 
with you.” 

“Rosalie,” — wearily — “it’s twelve 
o’clock. Say good-night, like. a good 
child, and go to bed.” 

With a little gesture of penitence, 
Rosalie came back to fling her arms 
about her mother’s neck and bury her 
face in the masses of her loosened hair. 
Lucile, whom the years had taught re- 


pression and restraint, was embar- 
rassed by this demonstration of filial 
passion; yet the pressure of the cling- 
ing arms and warm young body seemed 
to whisper to her of something she had 
missed in the years through which the 
desire to win, to win at any cost, a high 
rung on the ladder of fame, had urged 
her on. More like a breath blown 
through her soul than anything definite, 
the whisper was gone almost before she 
caught its significance, gone, leaving 
her bewildered, slightly impatient of 
the little figure in her arms. 

One kiss, one more fervent embrace 
from Rosalie—then Lucile was alone, 
with only her thoughts to keep her com- 
pany. Only her thoughts— yet the room 
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seemed filled to overflowing, so loud, so 
insistent, so crowding were the thoughts. 
They came at her from the face in the 
mirror when she braided her hair ; they 
rushed at her from the patches of light 
that marked the windows after she had 
plunged the room into darkness; they 
whirled down at her from the shadows 
across the ceiling; they stole up to her 
from the shadows along the floor. 

The shadows in the room were broken 
by a sudden-stream of light, and Lu- 
cile started up to find Rosalie, with her 
hair falling over her shoulders, coming 
from her room with swift, frightened 
steps. Reaching the bed, the girl 
dropped to her knees and caught the 
covers in her hands. “I’m afraid in 
there,” she gasped. “There are people 
in the room next to mine quarreling. 
I’m afraid. Oh, Mother, let me sleep 
with you just this once. I'll lie here on 
the floor, I wont disturb you by a sound ; 
but I’m afraid to sleep inthere, Mother.” 

Lucile folded back the covers and let 
Rosalie creep into the space beside her. 
Then she put her head on the pillow 
again, and waited until the girl’s breath- 
ing had lengthened. Afterward, she sat 
up and pressed feverish hands to her 
forehead. Under the stream of light 
flowing from the door Rosalie had 
opened, the girl now lay like a picture 
painted by an inspired brush. The oval 
of her face, the ripples of her hair, the 
graceful outlines of her figure—these 
things stabbed into Lucile’s conscious- 
ness: she had never permitted so beau- 
tiful a girl as Rosalie in her company. 

With a half-stiffed groan, she sprang 
up as if pursued, entered the room that 
had been engaged for Rosalie, and 
flung herself, face downward, on the 
bed there, to grapple with the prob- 
lem before her. She had brought Ro- 
salie into the world; beyond alt doubt, 
Rosalie’s physical and moral welfare 
rested upon her shoulders. If she sent 
her back to school, at the end of the 
present term Rosalie would graduate ; 
and then—? Work over the problem as 
she might, there seemed but one solu- 
tion: to dismiss an insignificant player 
from her present company, to put Ro- 
salie in the part, to keep her in the 
background until her, Lucile’s, artis- 


tic success was brilliantly assured, an 
until Rosalie herself was _ sensibl 
enough to steer her own bark. a 

The next day the insignificant player © 


was given a two weeks’ warning, and © 
at the end of that time Rosalie ex- = 
citedly gurgled her twelve “sides,” 7 


From the first, the company reveled in q 


the sprightliness and youth of Rosalie, ~ 
and delighted in her guileless little © 


ways—ways that set her mother’s 4 


nerves jangling. Milton Murray, in q 


particular, made much of Rosalie; her 
response to his attentions was obvious ~ 
—so obvious, indeed, that after one of © 


the performances Lucile said to Rosalie; 7 


“Child, your nature is over-demon- ~ 
strative; you must learn to curb it. It 
was all very well for you to lavish such — 
affections on your school chums and the ~ 
sisters in the convent, but here, out in 
the world—” 

Rosalie laughed; they were walking 
back from the theatre, and every now 
and then the girl sent little glances over 
her shoulder—Milton Murray often 
accompanied them, “I’m not very fetch- 
ing, am I?” she questioned, lightly rue- 
ful. “But I'll improve, mother. Just give . 
me time.” 

“Rosalie, how very childish you are! 
Can I ever make you understand? Lis- 
ten: If you are going to be an actress, 
there are some things you must learn. 
And the first thing, the most impor- 
tant thing, is to gain poise and self- 
respect. You must be careful,”—more 
sharply. “You must be careful of your 
reputation.” 

There was a sudden shrinking away 
on Rosalie’s part. And after that night, 
her attitude toward both her mother 
and Milton Murray changed slightly: 
with her mother, she was quieter, more 
subdued; with Milton Murray, her 
manner. was less certain. 

To Lucile, this difference in Rosalie 
was a relief; and, again, she was caf- 
ried forward by the current which 
Rosalie’s coming had _ interrupted; 
again, she was engrossed by her de- 
sire to win new laurels in each city, to 
become a public idol and ideal. She 
left Rosalie more and more to herself, 
and half the time even thrust away the 
fact of their relationship, telling her- 
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SUDDENLY HIS ARMS WERE ABOUT HER 


roused her. Rosalie and 
Milton Murray had en- 
tered the room. Rosalie 
was before the fireplace, 
and Murray was standing 
in front of a chair with his 
hands lightly clasped over 
the back. 

“A sorry thing to be sure 
of, little ingénue,” he was 
saying. 

“Sorry!” . The inflection 
of Rosalie’s voice was 
tragic. She stretched out 
her pretty, ringless hands. 
“What’s wrong with me? 
Why is it my mother hates 
me? Oh!’—catching her 
breath—“I had — such 
dreams! Such beautiful 
dreams!” 

He crossed over to her, 
and placed his hands on her 
shoulders. “Love and hate 
take the same form some- 
times, until put to the final 
test. And aren’t there 
enough pretty fancies in 
the world to go around, 
little dreamer ? Why should 
we cry because one dream 
is broken?” 


ih 
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self that she would make it up to 
Rosalie after a while. So the season 
slipped on; Christmas came and went; 
a new year was_ born; the bleak 
months passed; the high winds of 
March foretold the gentler coming of 
April; April foretold May—all the 
world sweetened, softened, grew young 
again under the eternal wonder of the 
spring. And the company, for the most 
part travel-stained and tired, thinking 
eagerly of the time when they might 
lock their make-up boxes, dragged 
wearily through their last dates. 

Lucile alone seemed tireless. On the 
afternoon of the last performance, she 
was busily arranging her contracts for 
the next season. Uncertain whether she 
could demand full salary if the com- 
pany laid off at Christmas or during 
Holy Week, she was fingering her con- 
tracts in a shadowed window-seat of 
the hotel reception room, when voices 


“I know.” She drew 
back from him, averting her face. “But 
I want my mother! I want my, 
mother !” 

She covered her face with her hands, 
And suddenly his arms were about her, 
his hand was on her hair, his voice was 
hushing her wild outburst of grief. 

Lucile, appalled by the situation, still 
hidden by the window draperies, neither 
moved nor spoke. Again in the depths 
of her soul came that mysterious whis- 
per like a breath blown through—came 
and went, leaving her listening blankly 
to Rosalie’s sobs. 

After a moment Murray raised the 
girl’s face until her eyes were on a level 
with his own. “Dearest, little dearest,” 
he comforted, “your pretty eyes are 
clouded by tears and your mouth is like 
a beaten rosebud. Your eyes and mouth 
were made for love and_ laughter. 
Come! Laugh with me; and let me 
teach you—love.” 
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The sudden awakening of the face, 
the babyish, untouched face, made Lu- 
cile’s hands fly to her mouth—to hush 
the cry that rang there. Then, with a 
swift movement, she stepped from the 
window and walked steadily into the 
room, not stopping until she had 


- reached Milton Murray. 

’ He did not start when he saw her. 
For a second his eyes held hers un- 
flinchingly. Then he merely released 
Rosalie, and stepped back. 

Lucile went to the door and opened 
it. Her rage put points of red light in 
her eyes; but she did not speak; she 
motioned him to go—a command he 
obeyed. As he passed, close enough to 
touch her, one of his sudden smiles 
flashed across his face; then the door 
closed after him. 

Lucile looked across the length of 
the room at her daughter. “Rosalie,”— 
she spoke with amazement,—“I am 
ashamed of you.” 

_ A flag of crimson waved over Ro- 
Salie’s face; her hands fluttered like 
frightened doves; her head drooped. 

“Are you the kind of girl who must 
be watched constantly?” continued Lu- 
cile, still Speaking in surprised tones. 
“Are you so cheap, so—ordinary? Or 
is it because you imagine his love-mak- 
ing real? Why, can’t you see, child, that 
he doesn’t mean it any more than he 
means the love he makes to me in the 
play?” 

A startled look came into the girl’s 
eyes, but her head went up. “You hate 
him because he is my friend,” she burst 
out. 

“He had been my friend for a great 
many years, Rosalie.” 

“Then you’re jealous of me.” The 

girl beat her hands together. “But you 
can’t have him,”—excitedly, “you can’t 
have him!” 
- “Why, Rosalie! What do you mean? 
Milton Murray? Why, he has a wife 
as old as I, and a daughter as old as 
you.” 

Rosalie caught the back of a chair. 
“You're not telling the truth,”—passion- 
ately. “I don’t believe it.” 

“You must believe it.” 

Through a tense moment the girl 
stared at her mother, and then—the 
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sincerity of Lucile’s sincere face was | 
impossible to doubt—she gave a little — 
cry and started torun from the room. ~~ 
“Rosalie!” Lucile blocked the way. ~ 
“Wait.” 4 
But Rosalie struggled to pass, cry- = 
ing, “Let me by! let me by!” a 
“Rosalie,”—the word was a com- | 
mand,—“obey me.” a 
“Why should I obey you?”—hyster- = 
ically. ‘What have you done to make ~ 
me obey you? Let me by! You’ve been © 


as cold as a stone, You’ve treated me | 


as if I were some kind of a little fool. ~ 
Maybe I have been foolish—you’ve let © 
me make foolish friends! And if I’ve 7 
done anything wrong, it’s your fault. © 
But you don’t think so. You only look ~ 
at me with your cruel, cold eyes—Oh, © 
I hate you! I hate you! Let me by!” g 

Blind from fury, she struck at her ~ 
mother, then darted from the room. 

Lucile took a step forward, to fol- ~ 
low, but turned back before she had ~ 
reached the door, and went to the win- ~ 
dow and gathered up her contracts. ~ 
She acknowledged to herself, almost 
bitterly, that she had been remiss, that ~ 
she should have watched Rosalie more ~~ 
closely. After this, she would do so. But 
she felt that just now the girl should 
be left alone to find herself, and to 
learn that in the strength of her own 
arm lay her salvation. To-night was the 
last performance of the season; after- 
ward, she would have a talk with Ro- ~ 
salie, instruct her more intimately, en- 
deavor to deepen and develop her char- 
acter. 

At dinner, when Rosalie entered the 
hotel dining room and took her usual 
place beside her mother, Lucile made 
an effort to soften the locked-up misery 
of the girl’s face. Rosalie neither re- 
pelled nor accepted these advances, and 
something in her attitude made Lucile 
uneasy. This uneasiness was like a con- 
stant pin-prick during the walk to the 
theatre, and throughout the perform- ~ 
ance ; afterward, when the company had 
gathered on the stage to exchange ~ 
mutual good-by’s, and somebody said, 
“Where’s Rosalie?” and somebody else 
said, “Where’s Milton Murray?” it was — 
as if the pin had suddenly pierced the ~ 
skin, and made a wound. 4 
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Lucile took up the first question 
with, “Rosalie’s in her dressing-room, 
of course. Where else could she be?” 

But it came to light that Ro- 
-salie’s dressing-room had. been closed. 
Alarmed, Lucile hurried back to the ho- 
tel, and up to Rosalie’s room The room 


was empty. The dressing table’ was: 


swept bare of personal belongings ; the 
knick-knacks Rosalie was in the habit 
of scattering about her room, though in 
it for only a week, were untouched— 
but the bared dressing-table, an. opened 
trunk, and the general disorder-of the 
room— 

Just within the threshold Lucile 
stood’ motionless; fascinated; 
tized by a sudden fear—an indefinite, 
ey; frozen fear; a reasoniess; blind, 
maternal’ fear. 

Like one~ panic-stricken, ~wild-eyed, 
white-faced,; she-rushed' fronr the: room, 
along’ the corridor; to the: elevator. In 
the lobby of the: hotel; she» ordered 
a taxicab. “To the railroad’ station!” she 
told the chauffeur: “Quickly !’” 

In the darkness of the’ car she ‘sat 
with hands clenched, breathing~ broken- 
ly. She‘ did not analyze nor~ probe: her 
own emotions—she only knew: that Ro- 
salie was’ im danger. She only saw: the 
untouched face of Rosalie, the widened 
eyes; the young mouth, the halo of-red- 
brown” hair: Rosalie was in danger. 
Whether she was alone, a little grief- 
driven figure’sent forth by her broken 
dreams; whether she was with— Here, 
Lucile’s: thoughts quivered, and broke 
into a thousand tremors. Danger!— 
danger !—danger! 

Came the jolt of the car being 
brought-to’a standstill, the outstretched 
hand of the chauffeur, the wide spaces 
of the railroad station, the little groups 
of people about various. train gates. 
What drove her, what urged her to 
the last gate, over’ which flickered a 
red signal light, she did not probe. nor 
analyze; She: only: swept on, conscious 
of the tragic. tide. rising within: her, 
hurriedly, passionately looking for Ro- 
salie. 

No familiar face turned to her in this 
last. group, passing through the opened 
gates:, But .when. her: eyes.-searchedi the 
long platform beyond, leading to the. 
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train, she uttered an inarticulate cry. 
The guard at.the gates endeavored to 
stop her. But her vehemence, fierce, 
primitive, swept: all obstacles aside, 
cleared her path, the.path that made a — 
vista.to the figures of a girl and a man 
in the act of boarding the train. 

Milton: Murray. saw: Lucile first, and 
called Rosalie to. step. 

“Rosalie!” It was Lucile who spoke. 
“Where are you going?” 

Rosalie, looking at Murray, was 
dumb. © 

Miltom. Murray smiled 
“Coming, ingénue?” 

“Rosalie!” A terrified note entered 
Lucile’s' voice: “Where ares you go- 
ing?” 

The belated passengers boarded the 
train; again: the- conductor called; Mil- 
ton Murray snatched up his suit-case, 
and: with: his free: hand: caught: Rosalie, 
caught - her- quickly; almost roughly, 
with. a: hint.of proprietorship. 

Before: Rosalie. had. time: eithen to 
admit or repel’ this action, Lucile; in- 
furiated, had snatched the: offending 
hand: fron». her daughter’s arm. . 

Murray: did not. try further: te per- 
suade: Rosalie ;. he seemed to’ rivet: his 
entire attention upon Lucile; he scru- 
tinized her face, shrugged, and. accept- 
ed his defeat with a light, “So be it!” 
And. then: he. had. boarded. the train. 

Lucile. took a step, toward: Rosalie. 
“Sweet,”’—her. voice. was a. whispered 
caress,—‘sweetheart.” 

Rosalie did not move. 

“Love,” pleaded. Lucile. “My: baby.!” 

Rosalie turned. then with.a.smothered 
sob, and clung to her mother. 

A second: later Milton Murray. ap- 
peared. on. the observation. platform: of 
the: train, and. called. softly, “Lucile!” 

She looked. at’ him,. over Rosalie’s 
drooping: figure. 

He smiled. down upon. her. “Are you 
to. be. pitied? Are you. really to be 
pitied?” he. questioned.. And: then, more 
tenderly, ‘Mother, Mother, love. was 
hard. te: waken: in. you!” 

The: train. began. to move. As. it 
wound like a black. snake. down . the 
track;..he smiled: again, and. raised» his 
hat: to: Lucile: with.a. gesture. of. whim- 
sical benediction. 


at Rosalie. 





Little Stories of 
the New Plays 


Short synopses of the 
plays recently produced 


“HAWTHORNE OF THE 
U. S. A.” 


Gy James Bernard Fagan) 


Princess Irma Pn Elizabeth Overitch 
Irene Fenwick 
Anthony Hamilton Hawthorne 
: — a 
Rodney Blake 


Hardy 
aesises III, King of Siioven. 
Allan Pollock 
Prince Vladimir Halberstadt, Pretender to 
Martin L. Alsop 
W. Leonard Howe 
Ruth Allen 
Rapley Holmes 





OW a young American soldier 
of fortune rescued a Balkan 
monarch from dethronement, 
the bankrupt monarchy on a 


replaced 
paying basis, boomed the native mineral 
springs, turned the kingdom into a 
democracy and won a royal bride for 
himself after breaking the bank at 
Monte Carlo is detailed in “Hawthorne 





of the U. S. A.” Anthony Hamilton 
Hawthorne and his friend Rodney 
Blake are touring the Continent. Haw- 
thorne makes a lucky play at roulette 
at Monte Carlo, and walks off winner 
‘by half a million dollars. Blake and 
Hawthorne go to Borrovina, where 
Hawthorne falls into a clandestine love 
affair with the Princess Irma, unsus- 
pecting her rank. Her father, King 
Augustus, in a desperate attempt to save 


his tottering throne, betroths Irma to — 


the Prince Vladimir. 
The day of the bethrothal celebration 
an attempt to assassinate the King is 


perpetrated by the Revolutionists, with ~ 
Viadimir at their head. The Hon, | 
Thomas Ballard, U. S. Senator from ~ 
Pennsylvania, and his daughter Kate, 


who have come to Borrovina to visit q 
Hawthorne and Blake, care for the © 


Princess Irma during Hawthorne’s ren- . 
dering of timely aid to the King. With ~ 
the help of a reporter for the Borrovina 
Scimitar, Hawthorne uncovers the plot 
of the opposition to storm the palace 
that same evening. Blake and the re- 
porter are arrested and thrown into jail 
for beating up Prince Vladimir and his ~ 
allies in a rough and tumble fight, but ~ 
they break jail and reach the Palace 
Council chambers five minutes ahead of 
the mob. Hawthorne pays off the army 
with his Monte Carlo winnings, and 
shows the natives how to develop their 
country according to American methods. 

A year afterward, all his dreams come 
true, even to the betrothal of Kate Bal- 
lard and Rodney Blake, on the heels of 
his own affiancement to Princess Irma. 

(Produced by Cohan and Harris.) 


“THE NEW SIN” 
(By B. Bepoengge Hastings) 


Hilary Cutts “Mr. ven Keightley 
Maximilian Cutts. . .Mr. O. P. Heggie 
Jim Benziger Mr Julian L’ Estrange 
Will Grain, M. P.. Harvey Braban 
ag Llewellyn Davids, Fi Po, C. 
M.A.B Mr. A. G. Poulton 
Mr. Roland Rushton 


The sin of living when your death 


will be a material benefit to ten of your 7 
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' relatives is the “new sin” that hung 

over the head of Hilary Cutts. His 
father died a multi-millionaire, but dis- 
gusted with each and every one of his 
eleven children. Cutts pére was most of 
all at outs with his son Hilary. He left 
a will to the effect that not one cent of 
his millions was to devolve to any of 
the children until Hilary’s death or un- 
til the estate had stood in trust for 
twenty-one years. Hilary was an artist 
of promise and talent. The other chil- 
dren amounted to nothing, but spent 
their lives in upbraiding Hilary for not 
dying, suiciding, or supporting them. 

Maximilian Cutts, a cheap draper’s 
elerk who is in sad trouble with a girl 
in the shop of David Llewellyn Davids, 
where both have been employed, visits 
his brother in the apartments of Stuart 
Campbell, Will Grain and Jim Ben- 
ziger, where Hilary has been visiting. 
Maximilian, who is starving, finds there 
‘Davids, who has just discharged him. 
Maximilian shoots Davids with the re- 
volver with which Hilary has been con- 
templating suicide. Hilary is arrested 
for the murder. Maximilian keeps 
silence, for in Hilary’s death he sees the 
wished-for apportionment of the fa- 
ther’s wealth. But Benziger forces a 
confession from Maximilian just as Hil- 
ary’s death sentence is commuted to life 
imprisonment. Hilary and Maximilian 
both go free. Hilary sells a picture at 
a large price and wins a scholarship 
sufficient to buy his life’s indemnity 
from his destitute brothers and sisters 
—and feels that he has at last justified 
his right to life. 

(Produced by George C. Tyler.) 


“THE GYPSY” 
(By Messrs. Pixley and Luders) 


AST 

John D. O'Hara 

Lord Kyddlehurst Ernest Lambart 

Count von Sternberg John Hazzard 

Paulo, a gypsy chieftain... .Francis Lieb 

William Sellery 

Forrest Winant 

Violet Seaton 

y Lucy Eleanor Kent 
Agra, Queen of the Gypsies 

Josephine Morse 

Blanche West 

Anna Wilkes 


Lord Stanhope 


This romance of Romany life centers 
around Lady Alicia, heiress to the Stan- 
hope estates, and Paulo, a gypsy chief- 
tain in command of the gypsy camp that 
long has domiciled itself upon Lord 
Stanhope’s lands. Paulo’s supposed 
mother, the Gypsy Queen, tells the boy 
on her death-bed that she had changed 
children in infancy and that he is Lord 
Stanhope’s rightful heir and not a gypsy 
at all, The girl, who has lived all her life 
as Lady Alicia, the Gypsy Queen 
acknowledges as her own daughter. 

Paulo and Alicia have met and are 
deep in a clandestine love affair. Paulo 
deems it best to keep the secret close. 
At Lady Alicia’s birthday anniversary 
féte, her love for Paulo proves so over- 
weening that she indulges in an almost 
Shavian wooing of the lad. In the end, 
the fortune hunting Count von Stern- 
berg is routed, Lady Lucy and~Lord 
Kyddlehurst climax their romance, and 
the Stanhope estates are diverted to the 
rightful heir on the eve of his marriage 
with Alicia, 

(Produced by John Cort.) 


“BELLA DONNA” 


(A dramatization of Robert Hichens’ 
novel, by James Bernard Fagan) 


Alla Nazimova 
Mrs. Marchmont Mrs. Leslie Faber 
Dr. Meyer Isaacson Charles Bryant 
The Hon. Nigel Armine...Frank Gilmore 
Mahmoud Baroudi ....Robert Whitworth 
Dr. Hartley Edward Fielding 
Sir Henry Grebs William Hassen 
Ibrahim Romaine Callender 


“Bella Donna”—Mrs. Chepstow— is 
of those women who must annex the 
susceptibilities of every: man with whom 
they come in contact. She passes through 
a divorce trial which leaves her with an 
unsavory reputation. And then she 
angles for and manages to land as a hus- 
band a young Englishman, the Hon. 
Nigel Armine—in spite of the protest- 
ations of his friends. They take them- 
selves and their future to Egypt, where ~ 
“Bella Donna” contrives to fall into a 
mad passion for a fascinating Egyptian, 
Mahmoud Baroudi. She also tries her 
wiles, but unsuccessfully, on Dr. Meyer 


Mrs. Chepstow 





— 


Isaacson, a Jewish physician in London 
and a really serious friend of young 
Armine. Baroudi is a merchant prince 
and attracts Bella Donna far more than 
her English husband. 

Baroudi, being an Egyptian gentle- 
man, would not rob an English gentle- 
man of his wife, but he is willing to send 
the wife a cook who can make such 
coffee as will gently remove the afore- 
said English gentleman. Dr. Isaacson 
arrives from London just in time to save 
the all-but-dying Armine; and Bella 


Donna, repulsed both by her husband 
and her lover, is cast out into the night, 


alone. 
(Produced by Charles Frohman.) 


“THE LADY OF THE SLIPPER” 


(Book by Anne Caldwell and Law- 
rence McCarty. Lyrics by James 
O’Dea. Music by Victor 
Herbert) 


CAST 

Crown Prince Maximilian 
Douglas Stevenson 
Eugene Revere 
..James G. Reaney 
Charles A. Mason 
David Abrahams 
David C. Montgomery 
Fred A. Stone 
Elsie Janis 
Lillian Lee 
Queenie Vassar 


The Fairy Godmother . .. Vivian Rushmore 

Baron von Nix bes two step daugh- 
ters, Dollbabia and Freakette, who 
impose sadly on the daughter of the 
Baron’s first wife, little Cinderella, who 
is the general slavey for the household. 
The Crown Prince Maximilian, aided 
by Prince Ulrich and Captain Ladislaw, 
announces a grand ball on Thanksgiving 
Eve, when he will choose his bride from 
the assemblage. Cinderella is compelled 
to stop at home because she has no 

‘clothes to wear. 

After the family has departed for the 
ball, Cinderella sits mourning over a 
pumpkin, playing with her cat Mouser. 
The village children have just come in 
for a little revel with her. Her fairy 
godmother appears, turns the pumpkin 
into a live man, “Punks,” who summons 
through the fairy godmother’ s mercy his 
chum, the scarecrow Spooks, from the 


Captain Ladislaw . 
Baron von Nix 
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arden, A coach and four are made f 
inderella out of another pumpkin 
the mice from the trap. 

Cinderella is told to leave the dance. 
on the stroke of twelve or else be™ 
shamed by seeing her gay apparel turn = 
into rags. She lingers late, enraptured ~ 
by the love-making of the Prince and 
enjoying the discomfiture of her famil 
who do not recognize her. The clock 
strikes twelve before she realizes ;how | 
late the hour is. In her flight she drops = 
her slipper; and Punks and Spooks 
through the fairy godmother’s wrath, 
are turned into stone. The Prince, find- 
ing the slipper, seeks far and wide for 
its owner. He finds his fairy princess at ~ 
last, and on a reappearance of the Fairy ~ 
Godmother, Punks and Spooks are ~ 
released from their ossified bondage. _~ 

(Produced by Charles Dillingham) 


“THE DAUGHTER OF 
HEAVEN” 


(By Pierre Loti and Judith Gautier. 7 
"adapted by George Egerton) ~~ 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
The Daughter of Heaven. .Miss Viola Allen 
The Emperor of China Mr. Basil Gill 

Son of Spring, Child Emperor 

Master Norris Millington 

Prince Fidelity, Prime oe 
Mr. Lee Baker 
Prince Winged Arrow, Chief Secretary of 
S Mr. Bernard Fairfax 
Prince Daring Flight, Commander-in- 
chief r. Claude Brooke 
rig Sagacity Clarence Heritage 
COG BUG 2 inn he's wisainc bmks F. Wilmot 
Exalted Thought Marshal Wynn 
Master of Ceremonies Roy Merrill 
Chief Eunuch David Kirkpatrick 
A Councillor Lawrence O’Leary 
Alphonse Fabre 
Herbert Corey 


O oo . W. Howe 
The Astrologer Royal .......+. . C. Kline 
A Court Singer Herbert Mallet 
he Rook..... EE ORT Joseph Mitchell 
The Fir Tree Charles Hayne 
The Humpback.............++:- L. Lewis 
The Owl Woodford Byington 
uth Rose 

Rosina Henley 

Frances Wright 

sited eee Miriam Collins 


“The Daughter of Heaven” relates a 
the romance of the sacrifice of a 
woman’s heart to her principles of ‘a 
as an empress. The Daughter of Heaven | 
and her tiny son, “Son of Spring,” are | 
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the heirs to the throne of China by direct 
right of the Ming Dynasty, the native 
Chinese house overthrown two hundred 
years previously by an invasion of Tar- 
tars who have since ruled China as the 
Tsin or Manchu dynasty. The Mings, 


forced to pay. tribute to the prevailing _ 


rulers, have fostered a secret court in 
Nankin, now presided over by the 
Daughter of Heaven as regent for the 
boy-emperor, Son of Spring. The Em- 
peror of China has learned of the hidden 
eourt, caught a stray glimpse of the 
beautiful Empress of the Mings and lost 
his heart to her. Love for this Daughter 
of Heaven rouses the latent manhood in 
the Emperor of China, and he revolts 
from remaining a prisoner in his won- 
derful palace. 

Aided by Well of Wisdom, the Em- 
peror of China visits the Ming court at 
Nankin in disguise. He meets the 
Daughter of Heaven disguised as one 
of her own tributary princes. She shows 
him high honor, and the.court marvels 
at their evident love for each other. The 
Emperor grows hopeful for the success 
of his dream—which is a union of the 
Ming and Manchu dynasties by mar- 
riage, and a consequent wiping out of 
all civil strife. 

But it develops that internecine revolt 
has broken out at Pekin during his ab- 
sence; the Manchus advance and the 
Nankin court is bombarded and prac- 
tically destroyed, Just as the Daughter 
of Heaven is about to confide her young 
son to the care of the supposed tribu- 
tary prince, the Emperor of China 
breaks away to stop the warfare. Be- 
fore he can arrive at Pekin and assume 
direction of affairs, vast numbers of the 
Mings are slaughtered, including the 
baby emperor, the Son of Spring. The 
Daughter of Heaven is brought captive 
to the palace of the Emperor of China. 
There he declares to her his love and 
begs her to share his throne. In the name 
of her tortured and slaughtered people, 
the Empress, as empress, must refuse 
the love which as woman she craves. 
She dies on the Manchu throne in the 
arms of the Emperor of China from 
the royal poison administered by his 
hand at her request. 

(Produced by the Liebler Company.) 


“THE RED PETTICOAT” — 
(Music by Jerome D. Kern. Book 
and lyrics by Rida Johnson 
Young and Paul West) 


Helen Lowell 

Louise Mink 

Grace Field 

Kate “Sage Brush” ... -Frances Kennedy 
Otto Schmaliz James B. Carson 
Jack. Warner Joseph — 
acDonald 


Wallace Owen 
Katherine Belkap 


Sophie Brush, an antique and opti- 
mistic woman barber, goes to Lost River, 
Nevada, with a coterie of young and 
pretty assistants, in answer to Otto 
Schmaltz’s advertisement for a barber. 
Sophie has learned her trade at a corre- 
spondence school. The, camp, and par- 
ticularly Schmaltz, is dumfounded at 
the appearance of a woman for such 
tasks. Sophie manages to secure for 
herself a foothold by making, friends 
with Dora Warner, sister of Jack War- 
ner, a handsome camp desperado, and 
with Phyllis Oldham, sister of Brick 
Oldham. 

Kate Sage Brush, leader of the dance- 
hall girls, is a jealous and discarded 
sweetheart of Jack’s, and, with a Span- 
ish youth, she forms a conspiracy to do 
away with Jack. Sophie hides Jack in 
the kitchen of Schmaltz’s house, of 
which she has taken possession. 

The miners bring a box of pay-dirt 
for Sophie to guard—and Kate and the 
Spaniard steal it and throw it into the 
rain-water barrel. Jack tunnels a way 
out for himself through the mountain, 
but insists upon giving himself up to the ~ 
vigilantes and is accused by the parrot 
Sophie has brought from the East, of 
having made away with the missiag 
gold. The parrot’s. name is “Mary 
Garden.” 

Warner makes a get-away from a 
lynching bee and returns just in time — 
to find Kate and the Spaniard extracting 
the gold from the barrel. 

This time he is avenged by the parrot, 
who now squawks out the truth in Jack’s 
favor, repeating the conversation she — 
has heard between Kate and the ~ 
Spaniard. Everybody pairs off in mar- 


Long Jim 
Parrot 





es 
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tiage—including the ancient Miss So- 
phie, who accepts Long Jim while he is 
"+ proposing to her in behalf of Otto 
hmaltz. 

(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert.) 


“THE YELLOW JACKET” 


(By George C. Hazelton and J. Har- 
ry Benrimo. Music by 
William Furst) 


Anthur Shaw 
Signor Perugini 
Wu Sin Yin (Great Sound Language), 
Ralph Relph 
Due Jung Fah (Fuchsia Flower), 
Grace Valentine 
Tso (Fancy Beauty). ..Antoinette Walker 
Chee Moo (Kind Mother), 
Saxone Morland 
Suey Sin Fah (Lily Flower), 
Grace A. Barbour 
Lee Sin (First Farmer), 

SE IE Oe re J. Arthur Young 
Ling Won (Spirit) Mark Price 
Wu Fah Din (Daffodil)... .Schuyler Ladd 
Yin Suey Gong (Purveyor of Hearts), 

« Reginald Barlow 
Wu Hoo Git (Young Hero of the Wu 

Family) George Relph 

Git Hok Gar (Philosopher and Scholar) 
Mark Price 


“The Yellow Jacket” is a Chinese 
destiny tale. It unfolds in Oriental 
measure the workings out of Kismet and 
of the consequences of sin for selfish 
pleasure. Wu Sin Yin orders put to 
death his first wife, the lovely Chee Moo, 
in order that his second wife, Due Jung 
Fah, may sit in Chee Moo’s place. The 
executioner, Lee Sin, whose wife, Suey 
Sin Fah, is Chee Moo’s maid, per- 

- suades him to kill instead the intriguing 
_ Tso, maid to Due Jung Fah. But the 
_ Spirit of the Ancestors commands Chee 
Moo to suicide. Her baby son, Wu Hoo 
Git, becomes the foster child of Suey 
Sin Fah. The warfare of the women 
ended, that of their children begins. 
The trials and temptations of Wu Hoo 
Git and the injustices he suffers at the 
instigations of his half-brother, Wu 
Fah Din, serve to reveal the Oriental 
ideal of the trials that must beset the 

_ single soul before it triumphs. 

_ (Produced by Harris & Selwyn, Inc.) 
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“C. O. D.” 
(By Frederick Chapin) 


CAST 


Hiram Jones, a farmer...Percy Plunkett . 
Lemuel, his helper John T. Baker 
pa his os oe 
iss Iwilla .Grace Morrisse 
Miss Isola daughters Maude Haneterd 
Elvira Jones, his wife Isabel Vernon 
Mr. C. O. Darlington, a coffee salesman.., 
Charles A. Murray 
Mr. C. O. Drudge, a millionaire 
Sam Edwards 
Mr. C. O. Dusenberry, a college professor. 
Charles Brown 
Ffolliot Paget 


Mrs. Darlington 
Clare Krall 


Mrs. Drudge 
Mrs. Dusenberry Adelyn Wesley 
Harold Charles Walton 
Percy M. Moreno 
Clarence Vernon H. MacDonald 
Budd the Slasher George Betts 
Blinky Blink Horace Cooper 
Biff the Slugger William Kelley 
Deputy White Arthur Slosson 
Deputy Brown Henry Davis 


A trio of wives—Mrs. C. O. Darling- 
ton, Mrs. C. O. Drudge, and Mrs. C. O, 
Dusenberry—go into the country to have 
a lark. Their three husbands, one a 
coffee salesman, another a university 
professor, and the last a financial power 


in Wall Street, also go away on pleasure ~~ 


bent. The wives pose as widows. The 
husbands pose as widowers. A railroad 
wreck plays Machiavelli and deposits 
the three husbands in the vicinity of the 
farmhouse of Hiram Jones, which is 
near the hotel where the three wives are 
stopping. ‘ 

The husbands are left almost naked 
by the wreck and are pressed into serv- 
ice as farmhands at $1.50 a day. They 
enter into a flirtation with the farmer’s 
three attractive daughters, Iona, Iwilla 
and Isola. 

The wives, cavaliered by three cit 
youths, visit the farmhouse with Harold, 
Clarence and Percy basking in their — 
smiles. = 

The farcical absurdities grow, with 
the three husbands and the three wives © 
tumbling into a general complication - 
of bedrooms. The untangling leaves 
three happy married homes and the 
farmer’s three young daughters newly 
betrothed. 

(Produced by John Cort.) 














